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BEST  SELECTIONS 

NUMBER  10. 
* 

EULOGY  ON  GARFIELD. 

Abridged. 


ri.  PRESIDENT,— For  the  second  time  in  this 
generation  the  great  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  assembled  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  murdered 
President.  Lincoln  fell  at.  the  close  of  a  mighty  struggle 
in  which  the  pasaions  of  men  had  been  deeply  stirred. 
The  tragical  termination  of  his  great  life  added  but 
another  to  the  lengthened  succession  of  horrors  which 
had  marked  so  many  lintels  with  the  blood  of  the  first- 
bom.  Garfield  was  slain  in  a  day  of  peace,  when  brother 
had  bi^n  reconciled  to  brother,  and  when  anger  and  hate 
had  been  banisheil  from  the  land.  "Whosoever  shall 
hereafter  draw  the  jwrtrait  of  Murder,  if  he  will  show  it 
as  it  has  been  exhibited  where  such  example  wajs  last  to 
have  been  looked  for,  let  him  not  give  it  the  grim  visage 
of  Moloch,  the  brow  knitted  by  revenge,  the  fiuje  black 
with  settled  hate.  Let  him  draw,  rather,  a  decorous, 
8mooth-&ced,  bloodless  demon;  not  so  much  an  example 
of  human  nature  in  its  depravity  and  in  its  parox3r8ms 
of  crime,  as  an  infernal  being,  a  fiend  in  the  ordinary 
display  and  development  of  his  character." 

Losing  his  father  before  he  was  two  years  old,  the 
early  life  of  Garfield  was  one  of  privation ;  but  its  pov- 
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erty  has  been  made  indelicntely  and  unjustly  prominent 
Thousands  of  readers  have  imagined  him  as  the  ragged, 
starving  child,  whose  reality  too  often  greets  the  eye  in 
the  squalid  sections  of  our  large  cities.  Gen.  Garfield's 
infancy  and  youth  had  none  of  their  destitution,  none  of 
their  pitiful  features,  appealing  to  the  tender  heart  and 
to  the  open  hand  of  charity.  He  was  a  j)oor  boy  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Henry  Clay  was  a  poor  boy;  in 
which  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  poor  boy ;  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  poor  boy ;  in  the  sense  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  eminent  men  of  America  in  all  genera- 
tions have  been  poor  boys. 

The  poverty  of  the  frontier,  where  all  are  engaged  in 
a  common  struggle,  and  where  a  common  sympathy  and 
hearty  co-operation  lighten  the  burdens  of  each,  is  a  very 
different  poverty — different  in  kind,  different  in  influence 
and  effect — from  that  ajnscious  and  humiliating  indi- 
gence which  is  every  day  forced  to  contrast  itself  with 
neighboring  wealth  on  which  it  feels  a  sense  of  grinding 
dependence.  The  poverty  of  the  frontier  is,  indeed,  no 
poverty.  It  is  but  the  beginning  of  wealth,  and  has  the 
boundless  jx)8sibilitie8  of  the  future  always  opening  be- 
fore it. 

No  manly  man  feels  anything  of  shame  in  looking  back 
to  early  struggles  w^ith  adverse  circumstances,  and  no  man 
feels  a  worthier  pride  than  when  he  has  conquered  the 
obstacles  to  his  progress.  But  no  one  of  noble  mould 
desires  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  occupied  a  menial 
position,  as  having  been  repressed  by  a  feeling  of  inferi- 
ority, or  as  having  suffered  the  evils  of  poverty  until  re- 
lief was  found  at  the  hand  of  charity. 

Garfield's  early  oj)portunitie8  for  securing  an  education 
lewe  extremely  limited,  and  yet  were  sufficient  to  de- 
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vclop  in  him  an  intense  desire  to  learn.  The  history  of 
Garfield's  life  to  this  period  presents  no  novel  features. 
He  had  undoubtedly  shown  perseverance,  self-reliance, 
self-sacrifice  and  ambition — qualities  which,  be  it  said  for 
the  honor  of  our  country,  are  everywhere  to  be  found 
among  the  young  men  of  America.  But  from  his  gradu- 
ation at  Williams  onward,  to  the  hour  of  his  tragical 
death,  Garfield's  career  was  eminent  and  exceptional. 
Slowly  working  through  his  educational  period,  receiv- 
ing his  diploma  when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  seemed 
at  one  bound  to  spring  into  conspicuous  and  brilliant 
success.  Within  six  years  he  was  successively  president 
of  a  college.  State  senator  of  Ohio,  major-general  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  representative  elect  to 
the  National  Congress.  A  combination  of  honors  so  va- 
ried, so  elevated,  within  a  period  so  brief  and  to  a  man 
so  young,  is  without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Garfield's  army  life  was  begun  with  no  other  military 
knowledge  than  such  as  he  had  hastily  gained  from  books 
in  the  few  months  preceding  his  march  to  the  field.  Step- 
ping from  civil  life  to  the  head  of  a  regiment,  the  first 
order  he  received  when  ready  to  cr<«8  the  Ohio  was  to 
assume  command  of  a  brigade,  and  to  oj)erate  as  an  inde- 
pendent force  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  is  matter  of  history.  The 
skill,  the  endurance,  the  extraordinary  energy  shown  by 
Garfield,  the  courage  he  imparted  to  his  men,  raw  and 
untried  as  himself,  the  measures  he  adopted  to  increase 
his  force  and  to  create  in  the  enemy's  mind  exaggerated 
estimates  of  his  numbers,  bore  perfect  fruit  in  the  rout- 
ing of  Marshall,  the  capture  of  his  ciimp,  the  dispersion 
of  his  force  and  the  emancipation  of  an  important  terri- 
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tory  fjpom  the  control  of  the  rebellion.  With  less  thai 
two  thousand  men  in  his  entire  command,  with  a  mobil- 
iced  force  of  only  eleven  hundred,  without  cannon,  he 
had  met  an  army  of  five  thousand  and  defeated  them — 
driving  Marshall's  forces  successively  from  two  strong- 
holds of  their  own  selection,  fortified  with  abundant 
artillery.  Major-Gen.  Buell,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  an  experienced  and  able  soldier  of  the 
regular  army,  published  an  order  of  thanks  and  congratu- 
lation on  the  brilliant  result  of  the  Big  Sandy  cam])aign, 
which  would  have  turned  the  head  of  a  less  cool  and 
sensible  man  than  Grarfield.  Buell  declared  that  his 
services  had  called  into  action  the  highest  qualities  of  a 
soldier ;  and  President  Lincoln  supi)lemeuted  these  words 
of  praise  by  the  more  substantial  reward  of  a  brigadier- 
generaPs  commission,  to  bear  date  from  the  day  of  his 
decisive  victory  over  Marshall. 

The  Army  of  the  C/uml)crland  was  re-organized  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas,  who  promptly  offered 
Grarfield  one  of  its  divisioiLS.  He  was  extremelv  desirous 
to  accept  the  ]x>siti()n,  but  was  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  he  had,  a  yetir  before,  been  elected  to  Congress,  and 
the  time  when  he  must  take  his  seat  was  drawing  near. 
He  preferred  to  remain  in  the  military  service,  and  had 
within  his  own  breast  the  largest  confidence  of  success 
in  the  wider  field  which  his  new  rank  0{)ened  to  him. 
Balancing  the  arguments  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
anxious  to  deterniine  what  was  for  the  best,  desirous 
above  all  things  to  do  his  patriotic  duty,  he  was  deci- 
sively influenciHl  by  the  advice  of  President  Lincoln  and 
Secretary  Stanton,  both  of  whom  assured  him  that  he 
could  at  that  time  be  of  especial  value  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     He  resigned  his  conunission  of  major- 
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general  on  the  fifth  day  of  December,  1863,  and  took  his 
scat  in  the  House  of  Ileprc?sentative8  on  the  seventh.  He 
had  served  two  years  and  four  months  in  the  army,  and 
had  just  completed  his  thirty-second  year. 

There  is  no  test  of  a  man's  ability  hi  any  department 
of  public  life  more  severe  than  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  there  is  no  place  where  so  little  defer- 
ence is  j)aid  to  re})utati()U  j)reviou8ly  acquired,  or  to  emi- 
nence won  outside;  no  place  where  so  little  consideration 
is  shown  for  the  fcelinj^  or  the  failures  of  beginners. 
What  a  man  gains  in  the  House  he  gains  by  sheer  force 
of  his  own  character;  and  if  he  loses  and  falls  back  he 
must  expect  no  mercy,  and  will  receive  no  sympathy.  It 
is  a  field  in  which  survival  of  the  strongest  is  the  recog- 
nized rule,  and  whore  no  pretence  can  deceive,  and  no 
glamour  can  mislead.  The  real  man  is  discovered,  his 
worth  is  im})artial]y  weighed,  his  rank  is  irreversibly  de- 
creed. 

With  possibly  a  single  exception,  Garfield  was  the 
youngest  member  in  the  House  when  he  entered,  and 
was  but  seven  years  from  his  college  graduation.     But 
he  had  not  been  in  liis  seat  sixty  days  before  his  ability 
waa  recognized  and  his  j)lace  conceded.     He  stepped  to 
the  front  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  belonged  there. 
The  House  was  crowded  with  strong  men  of  both  parties: 
nineteen  of  them  have  since  been  transferred  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  manv  of  them  have  serx'cd  with  distinction  in 
the  gubernatorial  chairs  of  their  respective  States,  and 
<m  foreign  missions  of  great  consecjuence ;   but  amf)ng 
them  all  none  grew  so  raj)idly,  none  so  firmly,  as  (iar- 
field.    As  is  said  by  Trevelyan  of  his  ])arliamentary  hero, 
Garfield    succee<ied   "because  all  the  world  in  concert 
could  not  have  kept  him  in  the  background,  and  because 
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when  once  in  the  front  he  played  His  part  ^vith  a  prompt 
intrepidity  and  a  commanding  ease  that  were  but  the 
outward  symptoms  of  the  immense  reserv^es  of  energy,  on 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  draw."  Indeed,  the  appa- 
rently reserved  force  which  Garfield  possessed  waa  one  oi 
his  great  characteristics.  He  never  did  so  well  but  that 
it  seemed  he  could  easily  have  done  better.  He  never 
expended  so  much  strength  but  that  he  seemed  to  be 
holding  additional  power  at  call.  This  is  one  of  the 
happiest  and  rarest  distinctions  of  an  effective  debater, 
and  often  counts  for  as  much  in  persuading  an  assembly 
as  the  eloquent  and  elaborate  argument. 

The  great  measure  of  Garfield's  feme  was  filled  by  his 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  military 
life,  illustrated  by  honorable  performance,  and  rich  in 
promise,  was,  as  he  himself  felt,  prematurely  terminated 
and  necessarily  incomplete.  Speculation  as  to  what  he 
might  have  done,  in  a  field  where  the  great  prizes  are  so 
few,  cannot  be  profitable.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  as 
a  soldier  he  did  his  duty  bravely,  he  did  it  intelligently, 
he  won  an  enviable  fame,  and  he  retired  from  the  service 
without  blot  or  breath  against  him.  As  a  lawyer,  though 
admirably  equipped  for  the  profession,  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  entered  on  its  practice.  The  few  efforts  he 
made  at  the  bar  were  distinguished  by  the  same  high 
order  of  talent  which  he  exhibited  on  every  field  where 
he  was  put  to  the  test;  and,  if  a  man  may  be  accepted  as 
a  competent  judge  of  his  own  cxipacities  and  adaptations, 
the  law  was  the  profession  to  which  Garfield  should  have 
devoted  himself.  But  fate  ordained  otherwise,  and  his 
reputation  in  history  will  rest  largely  upon  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That  sers^ice  was  excep- 
tionally long.     He  was  nine  times  consecutively  chosen 
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to  the  House,  an  honor  enjoyed  hy  not  more  than  six 
other  Representatives  of  the  more  than  five  thousand 
who  have  been  eleete<l  from  the  organization  of  the 
government  to  this  hour.  / 

Grarfield's  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  while  not  pre- 
dieted  or  anticipated,  was  not  a  surprise  to  the  country. 
His  prominence  in  Congress,  his  solid  qualities,  his  wide 
reputation,  strengthened  by  his  then  recent  election  as 
Senator  from  Ohio,  kept  him  in  the  ])ublic  eye  as  a  man 
occupying  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  entitled  to 
be  called  statesmen.  It  was  not  mere  chance  that  brought 
him  this  high  honor. 

As  a  candidate  Garfield  steadily  grew  in  popular  favor 
He  was  met  with  a  storm  of  detraction  at  the  very  hour 
of  his  nomination,  and  it  continued  with  increasing  vol- 
ume and  momentum  until  the  close  of  his  victorious  cam- 
paign. 

Under  it  all  he  was  calm  and  strong  and  confident; 
never  lost  his  self-possession,  did  no  unwise  act,  spoke  no 
hasty  or  ill-considered  word.  Indeed,  nothing  in  his 
whole  life  is  more  remarkable  or  more  creditable  than 
his  bearing  through  those  five  full  months  of  vitupera- 
tion,— a  prolonged  agony  of  trial  to  a  sensitive  man,  a 
constant  and  cruel  draft  ui)on  the  jxjwers  of  moral  en- 
durance. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  presidential  life  Garfield's  ex* 
perience  did  not  yield  him  plea.su re  or  satisfaction.  The 
duties  that  engross  so  large  a  portion  of  the  President's 
time  were  distasteful  to  him,  and  were  unfavorably  con- 
trasted with  his  legislative  work. 

But,  while  many  of  the  executive  duties  were  not 
grateful  to  him,  he  was  assiduous  and  crmscientious  in 
their  discharge.     From  the  very  outset  he  exhibited 
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administrative  talent  of  a  liigb  order.  He  grasped  the 
helm  of  office  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  In  this  re- 
spect, indeed,  he  constantly  surprised  many  who  were 
most  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  government, 
and  especially  those  who  had  feared  that  he  might  be 
lacking  in  the  executive  faculty. 

With  a  perfect  comprehension  of  all  the  inheritances 
of  the  war,  with  a  cool  calculation  of  the  obstacles  in  his 
way,  impelled  always  by  a  generous  enthusiasm,  Garfield 
conceived  that  much  might  be  done  by  his  administration 
toward  restoring  harmony  between  the  difierent  sections 
of  the  Union. 

His  ambition  for  the  success  of  his  administration  was 
high.  With  strong  caution  and  conservatism  in  his  na- 
ture, he  was  in  no  danger  of  attempting  rash  ex|)eriments 
or  of  resorting  to  the  empiricism  of  stutesmaiiship.  He 
believed  that  an  essential  forerunner  to  a  new  era  of 
national  progress  must  be  a  feeling  of  contentment  in 
every  section  of  the  Union,  and  a  generous  belief  that 
the  benefits  and  burdens  of  government  would  be  com- 
mon to  all.  Himself  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  what 
ability  and  ambition  may  do  under  republican  institu- 
tions, he  loved  his  country  with  a  passion  of  patriotic 
devotion,  and  every  waking  thought  was  given  to  her 
advancement.  He  was  an  American  in  all  his  aspira- 
tions, and  he  looked  to  the  destiny  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  with  the  philosophic  composure  of  Jefler- 
son  and  the  demonstrative  confidence  of  John  Adams. 

The  religious  element  in  Garfield's  character  was  deep 
and  earnest.  In  his  early  youth  he  es|M)used  the  faith  of 
the  Disciples,  a  sect  of  that  great  Baptist  coinimmion, 
which  in  difierent  eeclesiiistieal  estahliishnients  is  so  nu- 
merous and  so  influential  throughout  all  parts  of  th€ 
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United  States.  But  the  broadening  tendency  of  Ida 
mind  and  his  active  spirit  of  incjuiry  were  early  appa- 
rent, and  carried  him  beyond  the  dogmas  of  sect  and  the 
restraints  of  association. 

The  crowning  characteristic  of  Gren.  Grarfield's  relig- 
ious opinions,  as,  indeed,  of  all  his  opinions,  was  his  liber- 
ality. In  all  things  he  had  charity.  Tolerance  was  of 
his  nature.  He  respected  in  others  the  qualities  which 
he  possessed  himself, — sincerity  of  conviction,  and  frank- 
ness of  expression.  With  him  the  inquiry  was  not  so 
much  what  a  man  believes,  but,  does  he  believe  it?  The 
lines  of  his  friendship  and  his  confidence  encircled  men 
of  every  creed,  and  men  of  no  creed ;  and  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  on  his  ever-lengthening  list  of  friends,  were  to  be 
found  the  names  of  a  pious  Catholic  priest  and  of  an 
hcmest-minded  and  generous-heiirted  free-thinker. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  2d,  the  President 
was  a  contented  and  hapj)y  man — not  in  an  ordinary 
degree,  but  joyfully,  almost  boyishly  happy.  On  his  way 
to  the  railroad-station  to  which  he  drove  slowly,  in  con- 
scious enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  morning,  with  an  un- 
wonted sense  of  leisure  and  a  keen  anticipation  of 
pleasure,  his  talk  was  all  in  the  grateful  and  gratulatory 
vein.  He  felt  that  after  four  months  of  trial  his  admin- 
istration was  strong  in  its  grasp  of  affairs,  strong  in  pop- 
ular favor  and  destined  to  grow  stronger;  that  grave 
difiicultit«  confronting  hira  at  his  inauguration  had  been 
safely  passe^l ;  that  trouble  lay  behind  him  and  not  before 
him;  that  he  was  soon  to  meet  the  wife  whom  he  loved, 
now  recovering  from  an  illness  which  had  but  lately  dis- 
quieted and  at  times  almost  unnerved  him ;  that  he  was 
going  to  his  Alma  Mater  to  renew  the  most  cherished 
osBociations  of  his  young  manhood,  and  to  exchangt 
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greetings  with  those  whose  deepening  interest  had  fo\ 
lowed  every  step  of  his  upward  progress  from  the  daj 
he  entered  upon  his  college  course  until  he  had  attained 
the  loftiest  elevation  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen. 

Surely,  if  happiness  can  ever  come  from  the  honors  or 
triumphs  of  this  world,  on  that  quiet  July  morning  Jamee 
A,  Grarfield  may  well  have  been  a  happy  man.  No  fore- 
boding of  evil  haunted  him ;  no  slightest  premonition  ol 
danger  clouded  his  sky.  His  terrible  fate  was  upon  him 
in  an  instant.  One  moment  he  stood  erect,  strong,  confi- 
dent in  the  years  stretching  peacefully  out  before  him. 
The  next  he  lay  wounded,  bleeding,  helpless,  doomed  to 
weary  weeks  of  torture,  to  silence  and  the  grave. 

Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great  in  death.  For 
no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wicked- 
ness, by  the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thrust  from  the 
full  tide  of  this  world  s  interest,  from  its  h()i)es,  its  aspi- 
rations, its  victories,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death — 
and  he  did  not  quail.  Not  alone  for  the  one  short  mo- 
ment in  which,  stunned  and  dazed,  he  could  give  up  life, 
hardly  aware  of  its  relinquishment,  but  through  days  of 
deadly  languor,  through  wrecks  of  agony,  that  was  not 
less  agony  because  silently  borne,  with  clear  sight  and 
calm  courage,  he  looked  into  his  open  grave.  What 
blight  and  ruin  met  his  anguished  eyes,  whose  lips  may 
tell  I — what  brilliant  broken  plans,  what  baffled  high 
ambitions,  what  sundering  of  strong  warm  manhood's 
friendships,  what  bitter  rending  of  sweet  household  ties! 
Behind  him  a  proud,  ex|)ectant  nation,  a  great  host  of 
sustaining  friends ;  a  cherished  and  happy  mother,  wear- 
ing the  fiill,  rich  honors  of  her  early  toil  and  teur.s ;  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  whose  whole  life  lay  in  his;  the  little 
boys  not  yet  emerged  from  childhood's  day  of  frolic ;  thu 
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fidr  young  daughter;  the  sturdy  sons  just  springing  1:1  to 
closest  companionship,  claiming  every  day  and  every  day 
rewarding  a  father^s  love  and  care ;  and  in  his  heart  the 
eager,  rejoicing  power  to  meet  all  demand.  Before  him. 
desolation  and  great  darkness!  And  his  soul  was  not 
shaken.  His  countrymen  were  thrilled  with  instant,  pro- 
found and  universal  sympathy.  Masterful  in  his  mortal 
weakness,  he  became  the  centre  of  a  nation's  love,  en^ 
shrined  in  the  prayers  of  a  world.  But  all  the  love  and 
all  the  sympathy  could  not  share  with  him  his  suifering. 
He  trod  the  wine-press  alone.  With  un&ltering  front 
he  fiu^ed  death.  With  unfailing  tenderness  he  took 
leave  of  life.  Above  the  demoniac  hiss  of  the  assassin's 
bullet  ho  heard  the  voice  of  God.  With  simple  resigna- 
tion he  b^wed  to  the  divine  decree. 

Aa  the  end  drew  near,  his  early  craving  for  the  sea  re- 
turned. The  stately  mansion  of  power  had  been  to  him 
the  wearisome  hospital  of  pain;  and  he  begged  to  be 
taken  from  its  prison  walls,  from  its  oppressive,  stifling 
air,  from  tts  homelessness  and  ite  hopelessness.  Cjently, 
silently,  tbe  love  of  a  great  j)eople  bore  the  pale  sufferer 
to  the  longed-for  healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to  die,  as 
God  should  will,  within  sight  of  its  heaving  billows, 
within  sound  of  its  manifold  voices.  With  wan,  fevered 
fece  tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out 
wistfully  upon  the  ocean's  changing  wonders, — on  iu  far 
sails,  whitening  in  the  morning  light;  on  its  restless 
waves,  rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die  beneath  the 
noonday  sun;  on  the  red  clouds  of  evening,  arching  low 
to  the  horizon;  on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of  the 
stars.  Let  us  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a  mystic 
meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and  })arting  soul  may 
know.     Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding 
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world  he  heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther 
shore,  and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath 
of  the  eternal  morning 

James  G.  Blaine. 


THE  PHANTOM  SHff. 


THE  children  wandered  up  and  down 
Seeking  for  driftwo(Hl  o'er  the  sand ; 
The  elder  tugged  at  granny's  gown, 
And  pointed  with  his  little  hand. 

"Look!  look!"  he  cried,  "at  yonder  ship 
That  sails  so  fast  and  looms  so  tall !" 

She  turned  and  let  her  basket  slip, 
And  all  her  gathered  treasure  fall. 

"  Nay,  granny,  why  are  you  so  pale? 

Where  is  the  ship  we  saw  but  now?" 
"  O  child,  it  was  no  mortal  sail ! 

It  came  and  went,  I  know  not  how. 

"  But  ill  winds  fill  that  c^invas  white 
That  blow  no  good  to  you  and  me — 

Oh  woe  for  us  wlio  saw  tlie  sight 
That  evil  bodes  to  all  who  see!*' 


They  pressed  about  her,  all  afraid — 
"Oh,  toll  us  granny,  what  was  she?'* 

"A  ships  unlui])py  ghost,"  she  said, 
"The  awful  ship,  the  Mystery." 
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*'  But  tell  U8,  tell  us !"    "  Quiet  be  I" 

She  said,  "  sit  close  and  listen  well. 
For  what  befell  the  Mystery 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  tell ! 

"  She  was  a  slave-ship  long  ago — 

Year  after  year  across  the  sea 
She  made  a  trade  of  human  woe, 

And  carried  freights  of  misery. 

"  One  voyage,  when  from  the  tropic  coast 

Laden  with  dusky  forms  she  came, 
A  wretched  and  despairing  host, — 

Beneath  the  fierce  sun's  breathless  flame 

"Sprang,  like  a  wild  beast  from  its  hiir, 

The  fury  of  the  hurricane, 
And  sent  the  great  ship  reeling  bare 

Across  the  roaring  ocean  ])lain. 

"  Then  terror  seized  the  j)iteou8  crowd ; 

With  many  an  oath  and  cruel  blow 
The  captain  drove  them,  shrieking  loud, 

Into  the  pitch-black  hold  l)elow. 

"  *  Make  fast  the  hatchways  strong  and  tight f 

He  shouted,  *  Let  them  live  or  die, 
They'll  trouble  us  no  more  to-night!' 

The  crew  obeyed  him  sullenly. 

"  Has  helj  such  torment  as  they  knew? 

Like  herded  cattle  packed  they  lay. 
Till  morning  showed  a  streak  of  bluy 

Breaking  the  sky's  thick  pall  of  gray. 


"  'Olf  with  the  hatchways,  men  !'     No  sound  ! 

What  sound  should  rise  from  out  a  grave?* 
The  silence  sh<K)k  with  dread  profound 

The  heart  of  everv  seaman  brave. 

"  *  Quick  I     Drag  them  up/  the  captain  said, 

*  And  pitch  the  dead  into  the  sea !' 
The  sea  was  peopled  with  the  dead, 

With  wide  eyes  staring  fearfully. 

"  From  weltering  wave  to  wave  they  tossed — 

Two  hundred  corpses  stiff  and  stark 
At  last  were  in  the  distance  lost, 

A  banquet  for  the  wandering  sliark. 

"  Oh  sweetly  the  relenting  day 

Changed,  till  the  storm  had  lefl  no  trace. 
And  the  whole  awful  ocean  lay 

As  tranquil  as  an  infantas  face. 

"  Abaft  the  wind  hauled  fair  and  fine, 

Lightly  the  ship  sped  on  her  way. 
Her  sharp  bows  crushed  the  yielding  brine 

Into  a  diamond  dust  of  spray. 

"  But  up  and  down  the  decks  her  crew 

Shook  their  rough  heads  and  eyed  askance, 
With  doubt  and  hate  tlmt  ever  grew. 

The  captain's  brutal  countenance, 

1 

"  As  slow  he  paced  with  frow^n  as  black  ' 

As  night.    At  last  with  sudden  shout 
He  turned.    *  'Bout  ship!     We  will  go  baok 

And  fetch  another  cargo  out  V 
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^Thej  put  tbe  ship  about  again. 

His  will  was  law,  they  could  not  choose : 

They  strove  to  change  her  course  in  vain, 
Down  fell  the  wind,  the  sails  hung  loose, 

**  And  from  the  &r  horizon  dim 

An  oily  calm  crept  silently 
Over  the  sea  from  rim  to  rim — 

Still  as  if  anchored  fast  lay  she. 

'^  The  sun  set  red,  the  moon  shone  white 

On  idle  canvas  drooping  drear; 
Through  the  vast,  solemn  hush  of  night 

What  is  it  that  the  sailors  hear  ? 

"  Now  do  they  sleep — and  do  they  dream  ? 

Was  that  the  wind's  foreboding  moan? 
From  stem  to  stem  her  every  beam 

Quivered  with  one  unearthy  groan ! 

"  Leaped  to  his  feet  then  every  man, 
And  shuddered,  clinging  to  his  mate. 

And  sun-burned  cheeks  grew  pale  and  wan. 
Blenched  with  that  thrill  of  terror  great. 

"  The  captain  waked,  and  angrily 

Sprang  to  the  deck  and  cursing  spoke, 

'  What  devil's  trick  is  this  ?'  cried  he. 
No  answer  the  scared  silence  broke. 

"  But  quietly  the  moonlight  clear 

Sent  o'er  the  waves  its  pallid  glow: 
What  stirred  the  water  far  and  near, 

With  stealthy  motion  swimming  slow^ 
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"  With  measureil  strokes  those  swimmers  dread 
From  every  side  came  gathering  fast, 

The  sea  was  peopled  with  the  dead 
That  to  its  cruel  deeps  were  cast ! 

"And  coiling,  curling,  crawling  on. 

The  phantom  troop  pressed  nigh  and  nigher, 

And  every  dusky  body  shone 
Outlined  in  phosphorescent  fire. 

"  They  gained  the  ship,  they  climbed  the  shroudi^ 
They  swarmed  irom  keel  to  topmast  high, 

Now  here,  now  there,  like  filmy  clouds 
Without  a  sound  they  flickered  by. 

"  And  where  the  captain  stoinl  aghast, 
With  hollow  mocking  eyes  they  cume 

And  bound  him  fast  unto  the  mast 
With  ghostly  ropes  that  bit  like  flame. 

"Like  maniacs  shrieked  the  startled  crew! 

They  loosed  the  boats,  they  leaped  within. 
Before  their  oars  the  water  flew. 

They  pulled  as  if  some  race  to  win. 

"  With  spectral  light  all  gleaming  bright 

The  Mystery  in  the  distance  lay  ; 
Away  from  that  accursed  sight 

They  fled  until  the  break  of  day. 

"  And  they  were  rescued,  but  the  ship,, 

The  awful  ship,  the  Mystery, 
Her  captain  in  the  dead  men's  grij) — 

Never  to  any  port  came  she ; 
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But  up  and  down  the  roaring 
Forever  and  for  aye  she  Bails, 
In  calm  or  storm,  against  the  breeze, 
Unshaken  by  the  wildest  gales. 

"  And  wheresoe'cr  her  form  appears 
Come  trouble  and  disaster  sure, 

And  she  has  sailed  a  hundred  years. 
And  she  will  sail  forevermore.' 

Celia  Thaxter. 


DESPAIR. 

Abridged. 


A  mAn  and  his  wife  having  lost  faith  in  a  God,  and  hope  of  a  life  to 
•ome,  and  being  utterly  miserable  in  thiH,  reM>lve  to  end  themselvefl  by 
drowning.  The  woman  is  dn)wned,  but  the  man  is  reamed  by  a  minister 
of  the  eect  he  had  abandoned. 

IS  it  you,  that  j>reached  in  the  chapel  there  ](X)king  over 
the  sand  ? 
Followed  us,  t<X),  that  night,  and  dogged  us  and  drew  me 
to  land? 

What  did  I  feel  that  night?     You  are  curious.     How 

should  I  tell  ? 
Does  it  matter  so  much  what  I  felt  ?     You  rescued  me — 

yet — was  it  well 
Th^t  you  came  unwished  for,  uncalled,  l)etween  me  and 

the  deep  and  my  doom  ? 
Three  days  since,  three  more  dark  days  of  the  Godless 

gloom 
Of  a  life  without  sun,  without  he^iltli,  without  hope, 

without  any  delight 
In  anything  here  uj)on  earth  ?  but  ah  God,  that  night, 

that  night 
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When  the  rolling  eyes  of  the  light-house  there  on  th« 

fatal  neck 
01*  land  running  out  into  rock — they  had  saved  many 

hundreds  from  wreck — 
Glared  on  our  way  toward  death,  I  remember  I  thought, 

as  we  past, 
Does  it  matter  hjw  many  they  saved?  we  are  all  of  us 

wrecked  at  last — 
"  Do  you  fear,"  and  there  came  through  the  roar  of  the 

breaker  a  whisper,  a  breath — 
"  Fear?  am  I  not  with  you  ?     I  am  frightened  at  life,  not 

death." 

And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  Universe  sparkled  and 
shone  in  the  sky. 

Flashing  with  fires  as  of  God,  but  wc  knew  that  their 
light  was  a  lie — 

Bright  as  with  deathless  hope — but,  however  they  spark- 
ler! and  shone, 

The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them  were  worlds 
of  woe  like  our  own  — 

No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on  the  earth 
below, 

A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation  and  woe. 

O  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing — alone  on  that  lopely 

shore — 
Bom  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not  *that  which 

she  bore ! 
Trusting  no  longer  that  earthly  flower  would  be  heavenly 

fruit — 
Come  from  the  brute,  poor  souls — no  souk — and  to  die 

with  the  brute — 
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But  pity — ^the  Pagan  held  it  a  vice — waa  in  her  and  in 

me, 
Helpless,  taking  the   place   of  the   pitying  God   that 

should  be ! 
Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  grasp  of  an  idiot  power. 
And  pity  for  our  ownselves  on  an  earth  that  bore  not  a 

flower ; 
Pity  for  all  that  suffers  on  land  or  in  air  or  the  deep» 
And  pity  for  our  ownselves  till  we  longed  for  eternal  sleep. 

"  Lightly  step  over  the  sands !  the  waters — you  hear  them 

call! 
Life  with  its  anguish,  and  horrors,  and  errors — away 

with  it  all !" 
And  she  laid  her  hand  in  my  own — she  was  always  loyal 

and  sweet — 
Till  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  dusk  came  playing 

about  our  feet. 
There  waa  a  strong  sea-current  would  sweep  us  out  to  the 

main. 
**  Ah,  Gofl,"  though  I  felt  as  I  spoke,  I  was  taking  the 

name  in  vain — 
"Ah,  God,"  and  w^e  turned  to  each  other,  we  kissed,  wa 

embraced,  she  and  I, 
Knowing  the  Love  we  were  used  to  believe  everlasting 

would  die: 
We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books,  and  we  leaned 

to  the  darker  side — 
Ah,  Grod,  should  we  find  Him  ?   Perhaps,  perhaps,  if  we 

died,  if  we  died : 
We  never  had  found  Him  on  earth,  this  earth  is  a  father- 
less Hell— 
**Dear  Love,  forever  and  ever,  forever  and  ever  farewell,'' 
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Never  a  cry  so  desolate,  not  since  the  world  began ! 
Never  a  kiss  so  sad,  no,  not  since  the  coming  of  man. 

But  the  blind  wave  cast  me  ashore,  and  you  saved  me,  a 

valueless  life. 
Not  a  grain  of  gratitude  mine  ?     You  have  parted  the 

man  from  the  wife. 
I  am  left  alone  on  the  land,  she  is  all  alone  in  the  sea. 
If  a  curse  meant  aught,  I  would  curse  you  for  not  having 

let  me  be. 

Why  should  I  live  ?  one  son  had  forge<l  on  his  father 

and  fled, 
And  if  I  believed  in  a  God,  I  would  thank  Him,  the  other 

is  dead. 
And  there  was  a  baby-girl,  that  had  never  looked  on  the 

light : 
Happiest  she  of  us  all,  for  she  past  from  the  night  t(»  the 

night. 

Why  should  we  bear  with  an  hour  of  torture,  a  moment 

of  pain 
If  every  man  die  forever,  if  all  his  griefs  are  in  vain, 
And   the   homeless   planet  at   length   will   l>e  wheeled 

through  the  silence  of  space, 
Motherless  evermore  of  an  ever-vanisliiug  race, 
AVhen  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its  last,  and  its  last 

brother-worm  will  have  fled 
From  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in  the  rocks  of  an 

earth  that  is  dead  ? 

Have  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible  infidel  writings  ? 

O  ves. 
For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see,  of  the  popular 

press, 
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When  tlie  bat  comes  out  of  liis  cave,  and  the  owls  are 

whoopinfj  at  noon, 
And  Doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill,  and  crows  to  the 

sun  and  the  nicwm. 
Till  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  of  our  science  are  both  of 

them  turned  into  bhxMl, 
AikI  Hope  will  have  broken  her  heart,  running  after  a 

shadow  of  g<KKl ; 
For  their  knowing  and  know-nothing  books  are  scattered 

from  hand  to  hand — 
We  have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel,  too,  looking  over 

the  sand. 

What!     I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  liove  that  haa 

servcil  us  so  well  ? 
Infinite  wickedncjNS  rather  that  made  everlasting  Hell, 
Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoomed  us,  and  does  what  he 

will  with  his  own  ; 
Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never  has  heard  us 

groan ! 

Hell  ?  if  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal,  as  men  have 

been  told, 
The  lecher  would  cleave  to  his  lusts,  and  the  miser  would 

yearn  for  hw  gold. 
And  so  there  were  Hell  forever  ?  but  were  there  a  God, 

as  you  say, 
His  Love  would  have  i)ower  over  Hell  till  it  utterly 

vanished  awav. 

Ah,  yet — I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at  times,  in  my 

gloomiest  woe, 
Of  a  Grod  l)ehind  all — after  all — the  great  God  for  aught 

that  I  know ; 
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But  the  God  of  I>ovc  and  of  IIoll  together — they  cannot 

be  thought, 
If  there  be  euoh  a  God,  may  the  Groat  God  curse  him 

and  bring  liim  to  naught ! 

Blasphemy!  whose  is  the  fault?   is  it  mine?   for  why 

w<nihl  vou  sjive 
A  madman  to  vex  you  with  wrotchcnl  words,  who  is  best 

in  his  grave  ? 

Hence!  she  is  gone!  can  I  stay?  mix  T  l>reathe  divorced 

from  the  Past? 
You  needs  must  have  good  lynx-eya«  K  I  do  cot  escape 

you  at  last. 

Alfkei*  Tennyson, 


WASHINGTON  HAWKINS  DINE?  WITH 
CX)LONEL  SELLERS. 

From  "  Gilded  Age." 


WASHINGTON  was  greatly  pleimed  with  the  Sellers 
Mansi<m.  It  was  a  two-story-and-a-half  brick,  and 
much  more  stylish  tlian  any  of  its  neighbors.  I  le  was  borne 
to  the  family  sitting-room  in  triumph  by  the  swarm  of 
little  Sellerses,  the  parents  following  with  their  arms 
about  each  other's  waists. 

"Lay  off  your  overcoat,  Wa^'hingtcm,  and  draw  up  to 
the  stove  and  make  vourself  at  home  ;  just  consider  vour- 
self  under  your  own  shingles,  my  b<»y — I'll  have  a  fire 
going  in  a  jiffy.  Light  the  lamp,  Polly,  dear ;  and  let's 
have  things  cheerful — just  as  glad  to  see  you.  Washing- 
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ton,  as  if  you'd  been  lost  a  century  and  we'd  found  you 
again  I 

By  this  time  the  Colonel  waa  conveying  a  lighter  into 
a  p(K>r,  little  stove.  Then  he  propped  the  stove-door  to 
its  place  by  leaning  the  poker  against  it,  for  the  hinges 
had  retired  from  business.  This  door  framed  a  small 
square  of  isinglass,  which  now  warmed  up  with  a  faint 
glow,  while  the  Colonel  began  to  tell  about  an  enormous 
speculation  he  was  thinking  of  embarking  in — a  specu- 
lation which  some  London  bankers  had  been  over  to 
consult  him  about — and  soon  he  was  building  glittering 
pyramids  of  coin,  and  Washingt(m  was  presently  grow- 
ing opulent  under  the  magic  of  his  elo<iuence.  But.  at 
the  same  time,  Washington  was  not  able  to  ignore  the 
cohl  entirely.  He  was  nearly  as  close  to  the  stove  as  he 
could  get,  and  y€*t  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  he 
felt  the  slightest  heat,  notwithstanding  the  isinglass  door 
was  gently  and  serenely  glowing.  He  tried  to  get  a 
tririe  closer  to  the  stove,  and  the  consiMjuence  was,  he 
trip|)ed  the  8Up|)orting  poker  and  the  stove-door  fell  to 
the  fl(K)r.  And  then  there  was  a  revelation  ;  there  waa 
nothhig  in  the  st^»ve  but  a  lidited  tallow-candle! 

The  p<H)r  youth  blushed  and  ielt  that  he  nuist  die  with 
shame.  But  the  Colonel  was  only  disconcerted  for  a 
moment — he  straightway  found  his  voice  again  : 

**A  little  idea  of  my  own,  Washington  ;  one  of  t he- 
greatest  things  in  the  world  I  You  must  write  and  tel! 
your  father  about  it — don't  forget  that,  now.  I  hav*' 
been  reading  up  8t>rae  Euroj)ean  scientific  reports — frieiu! 
of  mine.  Count  Fugier,  sent  them  to  me ;  sends  me  ai* 
sorts  of  things  from  Paris — he  thinks  the  world  of  luc. 
Fugier  does.  Well,  I  saw  that  the  Academy  of  Friiiuf! 
had  been  testing  the  properties  of  heat,  and  they  came 
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to  the  conclusion  that  it  ^vas  a  non-conductor,  or  som^ 
thing  like  that,  and  of  course  its  influence  must  be 
deadly  in  nervous  organizations  with  excitable  tempera- 
ments, especially  where  there  is  any  tendency  toward 
rheumatic  affections.  Bless  vou,'  I  saw  in  a  moment 
what  was  the  matter  with  us,  and  says  I,  *  out  goes  the 
fire !' — no  more  slow  torture  and  certain  death  for  me, 
air.  What  you  want  is  the  appearance  of  heat,  not  the 
heat  itself — that's  the  idea.  Well,  how  to  do  it,  was  the 
next  thing.  I  just  put  my  head  to  work,  ])egged  away 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  here  you  are!  Rheumatism? 
Why  a  man  can't  any  more  start  a  case  of  rheuma- 
tism in  this  house,  than  he  can  shake  an  opinion  out 
of  a  mummy !  Stove,  with  a  candle  in  it,  and  a  trans- 
parent door — that's  it — it  has  been  the  salvation  of 
this  family;  don't  you  fail  to  write  to  your  father 
about  it,  Washington,  and  tell  him  the  ideaisiiiine.  I'm 
no  more  conceited  than  most  ])e(>[)lc,  I  reckon,  but  you 
know  that  it  is  human  nature  for  a  man  to  want  credit 
for  a  thing  like  that." 

Washington  said,  with  his  blue  lips,  that  he  would ; 
but  he  said,  in  his  secret  heart,  that  lie  would  promote  no 
such  iniquity.  He  tried  to  believe  in  the  healthfulness 
of  the  invention,  and  succeeded  tolerably  well ;  but,  after 
all,  he  could  not  feel  the  good  liealth  in  a  frozen  body, 
nor  any  real  improvement  on  the  rheumatism ;  but  the 
Colonel  began  his  speculation  and  Washington  forgot 
the  cold,  for  the  G)loners  tongue  was  a  magician's  wand, 
that  turned  a  hovel  into  a  palace,  and  i)resent  poverty 
into  imminent  future  riches. 

"I  intend  to  look  out  for  you,  Washington,  my  boy; 
['11  put  you  in  a  way  to  make  more  money  than  you'll 
iver  know  what  to  do  with.     Now,  there's  an  ojKiration 
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m  com  that  looks  well.  Some  New  York  men  are  try- 
ing to  get  me  into  it — buy  up  all  the  growing  crops  and 
just  boss  the  market  wlieu  they  mature.  Ah  I  I  tell  you 
it's  a  great  thing,  and  only  costs  a  trifle ;  two  millions  or 
two  millions  and  a  half  will  do  it.  I  haven't  exactly 
promised  yet— there's  no  hurry — the  more  indiflerent  I 
seem,  you  know,  the  more  anxious  those  fellows  will  get. 
And  then  there  is  the  hog  speculation — ^that's  biggei 
still.  We've  got  quiet  men  at  work  [he  was  very  impres- 
sive here],  mousing  around,  to  get  propositions  out  of  all 
the  fe.rmers  in  the  whole  West  and  Northwest,  for  the  hog 
crop,and  other  agentaquietlygettingpropositions and  terms 
out  of  all  the  manufiictories — imd,  don't  you  see,  if  we 
can  get  all  the  hogs  and  all  the  slaughter-houses  into  our 
hands  on  the  dead  quiet — whew!  it  would  take  three 
8hi|>3  to  carry  the  money.  I've  looked  into  the  thing — 
calculated  all  the  chances  for  and  all  the  chances  against, 
and  though  I  shake  my  head  and  hesitate  and  keep  on 
thinking,  apparently,  I've  got  my  mind  made  up  that  if 
the  thing  can  be  done  on  a  capital  of  six  millions,  that's 
the  horse  to  put  up  money  on!  Why,  Washington — but 
what's  the  use  talking  about  it — every  man  can  see  that 
there's  whole  Atlantic  Oceans  of  cash  in  it,  gulfe  and 
bays  thrown  in.  But  there's  a  bigger  thing  than  that 
yet — a  bigger — " 

**Why,  Colonel,  you  can't  want  anything  bigger!" 
said  Washington,  his  eyes  blazing.  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could 
go  into  either  of  those  speculations — I  only  wish  I  had 
money.  It's  a  fearful  thing  to  be  j)oor.  But  don't  throw 
away  those  things — they  are  so  splendid,  and  I  can  see 
how  sure  they  are.  Don't  throw  them  away  for  some- 
thing still  better,  and  maybe  fail  in  it;  I  wouldn't^ 
Colonel." 
3 
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A  dwe^t,  compassionate  smile  played  about  the  Gblond'i 
features,  and  he  leaned  over  the  table  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  is  "going  to  show  you,"  and  do  it  without  tlic 
least  trouble. 

"  Why,  Washington,  my  boy,  these  things  are  nothing. 
They  look  large — of  course  they  look  large  to  a  novice, 
but  to  a  man  who  has  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to 
large  operations — ^pshaw  I  They're  well  enough  to  while 
away  an  idle  hour  with,  or  furnish  a  bit  of  employment 
that  will  give  a  trifle  of  idle  capital  a  chance  to  earn  its 
bread  while  it  is  waiting  for  something  to  do,  but  now 
just  listen  a  moment — now  just  let  me  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  we  old  veterans  of  commerce  call  *  business.' 

"I've  been  experimenting  (to  puss  away  the  time)  on  a 
little  preparation  for  curing  sore  eyes — a  kind  of  decoc- 
tion, nine-tenths  water  and  the  otlier  tenth  drugs,  that 
don't  cost  more  than  a  dollar  a  barrel;  I'm  still  experi- 
menting; there's  one  ingredient  wanted  yet  to  perfect  the 
thing,  and  somehow  I  can't  just  manage  to  hit  uix)n  the 
thing  that  s  necessary ,  and  I  don't  dare  talk  with  a  chem- 
ist, of  course.  But  I'm  progressing,  and  before  many 
weeks  I  wager  the  country  will  ring  with  the  fame  of 
Eschol  Sellers's  Infallible  Imj)erial  Oriental  Optic  Lini- 
ment and  Salvation  for  Bore  Eves — the  Medical  Wonder 
of  the  Age!  Small  bottles,  fifty  cents;  large  ones,  a  dol- 
lar. Average  cost,  five  and  seven  cents  for  the  two  sizes. 
The  first  year  sell,  say  10,000  bottles  in  Missouri,  7,000 
in  Iowa,  3,000  in  Arkansas,  4,000  in  Kentucky,  6,000 
in  Illinois,  and,  say  20,000  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Total,  50,000  bottles;  profit,  clear  of  all  expenses,  $20,- 
000,  at  the  least  calculation.  All  the  capital  heeded  is 
to  manufacture  the  first  2,000  l)t)ttles — sav  8150 — and  the 
tt&oney  would  begin  to  fiow  in.     The  second  yeai^'s  saJee 
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would  reach  200,000  bottles— clear  profit,  say  $75,000 
— and  in  the  meantime  the  great  iactory  would  be  build- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  to  cost,  say  $100,000.  The  third  year 
we  could  easily  sell  1,0(X),000  bottles  in  the  United  States 
and—" 

"Oh,  splendid!"  said  Washington,  "let's  commence 
right  away — let's — " 

"One  million  bottles  in  the  United  States — ^profit 
at  least  $350,000 — and  then  it  would  begin  to  be  time  to 
turn  our  attention  toward  the  real  idea  of  the  business." 

"  The  real  idea  of  it  I    Ain't  $350,000  a  year  a  real—" 

"Stuff I  Why  what  an  infant  you  are,  Washington — 
what  a  guileless,  short-sighted,  eai^ily-contented  innocent 
you  are,  my  poor  little  country-bred  know-nothing  I 
Would  I  go  to  all  that  trouble  and  bother  for  the  piK)r 
crumbs  a  Ixxly  might  pick  up  in  tliis  country  I  Now,  do 
1  look  like  a  man  who — dooij  my  history  suggest  that  I 
am  a  man  who  deals  with  trifles,  contents  himself  witli 
the  narrrow  horizon  that  hems  iu  the  common  herd,  sees 
no  further  than  the  end  of  his  nose?  Now  you  know 
that  that  is  not  me — couldn't  be  me.  You  ought  to 
know  that  if  I  throw  my  time  and  abilities  into  a  patent 
medicine,  it's  a  patent  medicine  whose  field  of  oiK^rations 
is  the  solid  earth  I  its  clients  the  swarming  nations  that 
inhabit  it  I  Why,  what  is  the  K(q)ublic  of  America  for 
an  eye- water  country?  Lord  bless  you,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  barren  highway  that  you've  got  to  cr(>ss  to  get  to  the 
true  eye-water  market!  Why,  Washington,  in  the  Ori- 
ental countries,  jxjople  swarm  like  the  sands  of  the 
desert;  every  s<iuare  mile  of  ground  uphohls  its  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  struggling  human  creatures,  and 
every  separate  and  individual  d(;vil  of  them's  got  the 
ophthalmia!     It's  as  natural  to  them  iis  noses  are — and 
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sin.  It's  bom  with  them,  it  stays  with  them,  it's  all  tbal 
some  of  them  have  left  when  they  die.  Three  years  ol 
introductory  trade  in  the  Orient,  and  what  will  be  the 
result?  Why,  our  headijuarters  would  be  in  Constanti- 
nople and  our  hindquarters  in  further  India!  Factories 
and  warehouses  in  Cairo,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Damascus^ 
Jerusalem,  Yedo,  Peking,  Bangkok,  Delhi,  Bombay  and 
Calcutta!  Annual  income — well,  God  only  knows  how 
many  millions  and  millions  apiece !" 

Washington  was  so  dazed,  so  bewildered,  his  heart 
and  his  eyes  had  wandered  so  iar  away  among  the 
strange  lands  beyond  the  seas,  and  such  avalanches  of 
coin  and  currency  had  fluttered  and  puzzled  conftisedly 
down  before  him,  that  he  was  now  as  one  who  had  been 
whirling  round  and  round  for  a  time,  and,  stopping  all 
at  once,  finds  his  surroundings  still  whirling  and  all  ob- 
jects a  dancing  chaos.  However,  little  by  little,  the 
Sellers  family  cooled  down  and  crystallized  into  shape; 
the  poor  room  lost  its  glitter  and  resumed  its  poverty, 
and  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Sellers  called  them  to  dinner. 

Washington  contemplated  the  banquet  and  wondered 
if  he  were  in  his  right  mind.  Was  this  the  plain  family? 
And  was  it  all  present?  It  was  soon  apparent  that  this 
was  indeed  the  dinner:  it  was  all  on  the  table:  it  con- 
sisted of  abundance  of  clear,  fresh  water,  and  a  basin  of 
raw  turnips — nothing  more. 

Washington  stole  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Sellers's  face,  and 
would  have  given  the  world,  the  next  moment,  if  he 
could  have  spared  her  that.  The  poor  woman's  face  was 
crimson,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  Washington 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  wishcMi  he  had  never  come 
there  and  spied  this  cruel  poverty  and  brought  pain  to 
that  poor  little  lady's  heart  and  shame  to  her  cheek ;  but 
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he  was  there,  and  there  was  uo  escape.  0)1.  Sellen 
hitched  back  his  coat-sleeves  airily  from  his  wrists,  a£ 
who  should  say,  "Now  for  solid  enjoyment  I"  seized  a 
fork,  flourished  it,  and  began  to  hariK>on  turni|)s  and  de« 
posit  them  in  the  plates  before  him : 

"Let  me  help  you,  Washington — Lafayette,  pass  this 
plate  to  Washington — ah,  well,  well,  my  boy,  things  are 
looking  pretty  bright,  now,  I  tell  you.  Speculation — 
my!  the  whole  atmosphere *s  fnll  of  money.  I  wouldn't 
take  three  fortunes  for  one  little  operation  IVe  got  on 
hand  now — have  anjlhing  from  the  casters?  No?  Well, 
youVe  right,  youVe  right.  Some  people  like  mustard 
with  tuniiiw,  but — now  there  was  Baron  Poniatowski — 
whew,  but  that  man  did  know  how  to  live! — true  Rus- 
iian,  you  know,  Russian  to  the  backbone;  I  say  to  my 
wife,  give  me  a  Russian  every  time,  for  a  table  comrade. 
The  Baron  used  to  say,  'Take  nuistard,  Sellers;  try  my 
mustard — a  man  can't  know  what  turnips  are  in  perfec- 
tion without  nmstard,'  but  I  always  said,  *  No,  Baron, 
Fm  a  plain  man,  and  I  want  my  food  plain — none  of 
your  embellishments  for  Kschol  Sellers — no  made  dishes 
forme!  And  it's  the  best  way — high  living  kills  more 
than  it  cures  in  this  world,  you  can  rest  assured  of  that. 
Yes,  indeed,  Washington,  I've  got  one  little  operation  on 
hand  that — take  some  more  water;  help  yourself,  won't 
you? — help  yourself,  there's  plenty  of  it — you'll  find  it 
pretty  good,  I  guess.     How  does  that  fruit  strike  you?" 

Washington  said  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever 
tasted  better.  He  did  not  add  that  he  detested  turnips, 
even  when  thev  were  cooked — loathed  them  in  their 
natural  state.  No,  he  kept  this  to  himself,  and  praised 
the  turnips  to  the  j)eril  of  his  soul. 

**I  thought  you'd   like  them.     Examine  them — ex- 
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amine  them — they'll  bear  it.  See  how  perfectly  firm 
and  juicy  they  are — they  can't  start  any  like  them  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  I  can  tell  you.  These  are  from 
New  Jersey — I  imported  them  niysc^lf.  They  cost  like 
sin,  too;  but  blesss  nie,  I  go  in  ihr  having  the  best  of  a 
thing,  even  if  it  does  cost  a  little  more — it  s  the  best 
economy  in  the  long  run.  These  are  the  Early  Mal- 
colm— it's  a  turnip  that  can't  be  produced  except  in  just 
one  orchard,  and  the  supply  is  never  up  to  the  demand/ 
Take  some  more  water,  Washington — you  can't  drink 
too  much  water  with  fruit — all  the  doctors  say  that. 
The  plague  can't  come  where  this  article  is,  my  boy!" 
.   "Plague?     What  plague?" 

"  What  j)lague,  indeed  I  Why  the  Asiatic  plague,  that 
nearly  depojmlated  London  a  couple  of  centuries  ago." 

" But  how  does  that  concern  us?  There  is  no  plague 
here.  I  reckon." 

"Shi  I've  let  it  out!  Well,  never  mind — just  keep  it 
to  yourself.  Perhaps  I  ouglm't  said  anything,  but  it's 
bound  to  come,  sooner  or  lattr,  so  what  is  the  odds?  Old 
McDowells  wouldn't  like  me  to — to — bother  it  all,  I'll  just 
tell  the  whole  thing  and  hi  it  go.  You  see,  I've  been 
down  to  St.  Ix)uis,  and  I  ha])|iened  to  run  across  old  Dr. 
McDowells — thinks  the  world  of  me,  does  the  doctor. 
He's  a  man  that  keeps  himself  to  hiniself,  and  well  ho 
may,  for  he  knows  that  he's  got  a  reputation  that  covere 
the  whole  earth — he  won't  condescend  to  open  himself 
out  to  many  i)eoplo,  but,  bless  you,  he  and  I  are  just  like 
brothers.  Well,  the  other  dav  he  let  me  into  a  little 
secret,  strictly  on  the  quiet,  about  this  matter  of  the 
plague. 

"You  see,  it's  booming  right  along  in  our  direction — 
follows  the  Gulf  Stream,  yon  know,  just  as  all  those  epi- 
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demies  do, — and  within  three  months  it  will  be  iust  waltz- 
ing  through  this  land  like  a  whirlwind !  and  whoever  it 
touches  can  make  his  will,  and  contract  for  his  funeral 
Well,  you  can't  cure  it,  you  know,  but  you  can  prevent 
it.  How?  Turnips!  that's  it!  Tuniips  and  water! 
Nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  Old  McDowells  says,  just 
fill  yourself  up  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  you  can 
snap  your  fingers  at  the  plague.  Sh  ! — keep  mum,  but 
just  you  confine  yourself  to  that  diet  and  you  are  all 
right.  I  wouldn't  have  old  McDowells  know  that  I  told 
you  for  anything — he  would  never  s|x»ak  to  me  again. 
Take  some  more  water,  Washington — the  more  water  you 
drink,  the  better.  Here,  let  me  give  you  some  more  of 
the  turnips.  No,  no,  no;  now,  I  insist.  There,  now; 
absorb  those,  they're  mighty  sustaining — brimfiil  of 
nutriment — all  the  medical  bookssav,  so:  iu.«t  eat  from 
four  to  seven  good-sized  turnii)s  at  a  meal,  and  drink 
from  a  pint  and  a  half  to  a  cjuart  of  water,  and  then  just 
gt  around  a  couple  of  hours  and  let  them  ferment.  You'll 
feel  like  a  fighting-cock  next  day." 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later  the  CViloncl's  tongue 
was  still  chattering  away — he  had  piled  several  future 
fortunes  out  of  several  incipient  "operations"  which  he 
had  blundered  into  within  the  past  week,  and  was  now 
soaring  along  through  some  brilliant  expectations,  born 
of  late  promising  experiments  uj)on  the  lacking  ingre- 
dient of  the  eye-water.  And  at  such  a  time  Washington 
ought  to  have  been  a  rapt,  enthusiastic  listener,  but  he 
was  not,  for  two  matters  disturbed  his  mind  and  dis- 
tracted his  attention.  One  was,  that  he  discovered,  to 
his  confusion  and  shame,  that  in  allowing  himself  to  be 
helped  a  second  time  to  the  turnips,  he  had  robbed 
tiioee  hungry  children.    He  had  Mot  needed  the  dreadful 
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"  fruit,"  and  had  not  wanted  it ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
pathetic  sorrow  in  tlieir  faces  when  they  asked  for  more 
and  there  was  no  more  to  give  them,  he  hated  himself 
for  his  stupidity,  and  pitied  the  famishing  young  things 
with  all  his  heart.  The  other  matter  that  disturbed  him 
was  the  dure  inflation  that  had  begun  in  his  stomach. 
It  grew  and  grew,  it  became  more  and  more  iuBUpport- 
able.  Evidently  the  tuniips  were  "fermenting."  He 
forced  himself  to  sit  still  as  long  as  he  could,  but  his 
anguish  conquered  him  at  last. 

He  rose,  in  the  midst  of  the  Colonel's  talk,  and  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  of  a  j)revious  engagement.  The 
Colonel  followed  him  to  the  door,  promising,  over  and 
over  again,  that  he  would  use  his  influence  to  get  some 
of  the  Early  Malcolms  for  him,  and  insisting  that  he 
should  not  be  such  a  stranger,  but  come  and  take  pot- 
luck  with  him  every  chance  he  got.  Washington  was 
glad  enough  to  get  away  and  feel  free  again.  He  imme- 
diately bent  his  steps  toward  home. 
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Y  soul  to-day 
Is  far  away, 
Sailing  the  Vesuvian  Bay ; 
My  wing6d  boat 
A  bird  afloat. 
Swims  round  the  purple  peaks  remote:^ 

Round  purple  peaks 
It  sails,  and  seeks 
Blue  inlets  and  their  crystal  creeks. 
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Where  high  rocks  *hrow. 
Through  dt^eps  below, 
A  auplicated  golden  glow. 

Far,  vague,  and  dim. 
The  mountains  swim ; 

While  on  Vesuvius'  misty  brim, 

With  outstretched  handii. 
The  gray  smoke  standa 

O  erlooking  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  Ischia  smiles 

0  er  liquid  miles ; 
And  y(mder,  bluest  of  the  isles. 

Calm  Capri  waits, 
Her  sapphire  gates 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

1  heeil  not,  if 
My  rippling  skiff 

Float  swift  or  slow  from  cliff  to  cliff;- 
With  dreamful  eyes 
My  sjwrit  lies 

Under  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

•    Under  the  walls 
Where  swells  and  falls 

The  Bay's  deep  brea^^t  at  intervals 
At  peace  I  lie, 
Blown  softly  by, 

A  cloud  upon  this  liquid  sky. 

The  day,  so  mild. 
Is  Heaven's  own  child. 
With  Earth  and  Ocean  reconciled ; 
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The  airs  I  foci 
An  Hind  me  steal 
Are  murmuring  to  the  murmuring  keeL 

Over  the  rail 
My  hand  I  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail; 
A  joy  intense, 
The  cooling  sense 
.  Glides  down  my  drowsy  indolence. 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Where  Summer  sings  and  never  dies,— 

0*erveilc<l  with  vines, 

She  glows  and  shines 
Among  her  future  oil  and  wines. 

Her  children,  hid 

The  cliffs  amid, 
Are  gamboling  with  the  gamboling  kid : 

Or  down  the  walls. 

With  tipsy  ciills. 
Laugh  on  the  rocks  like  waterfalls. 

The  fisher  s  child, 

With  tresses  wild. 
Unto  the  smooth  ^bright  sand  beguiled. 

With  glowing  lips 

Sings  as  she  skips. 
Or  gazes  at  the  far-off  ships. 

Yon  deep  bark  goes 
Whore  Traffic  blowF, 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snows ;-» 
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This  happier  one 

Its  course  is  run 

From  lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  sun. 

Oh,  happy  ship, 

To  rise  and  dip, 
With  the  blue  crystal  at  your  lip! 

Oh,  happy  crew. 

My  heart  with  you 
Sails,  and  sails,  and  sings  anew. 

No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar ! 

With  drc^unful  eyee 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradisi* ! 

T.  Buchanan  Bkad. 


THE  LAW  OF  DEATH. 


rE  song  of  Kilvany.     Fairest  she 
In  all  the  land  of  Savatthe. 
She  had  one  child,  as  sweet  and  gay, 
And  dear  to  her  as  the  light  of  day. 
She  was  so  young  and  he  so  fair. 
The  same  bright  ey»^,  and  tlie  siime  dark  hair 
To  sec  them  by  the  blossoniy  way, 
They  seemed  two  children  at  their  play. 

There  came  a  death-ilart  from  the  sky, 
Kilvany  saw  her  darling  die. 
The  glimmering  shades  bis  eyes  invades, 
Quit  of  hi^  cheeks  the  red  bloom  £idcs; 
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His  warm  heart  feels  the  icy  chill, 
The  round  limbs  shudder  and  are  still; 
And  yet  Kilvany  held  him  fast 
Long  after  life's  last  pulse  was  past; 
As  if  her  kisses  could  restore 
The  smile  gone  out  forevermore. 

But  when  she  saw  her  child  was  dead 
She  scattered  ashes  on  her  head, 
And  seized  the  small  corpse,  pale  and  sw< 
And  rushing  wildly  through  the  street, 
She  sobbing  fell  at  Buddha's  feet. 


"  Master  I  all  helpftil !  help  me  now ; 

Here  at  thy  feet  I  humbly  b<3W ; 

Have  mercy,  Buddha  I  help  me  now  !** 

She  groveled  on  the  marble  floor, 

And  kissed  the  dead  child  o*er  and  o'er. 

And  suddenly  upcm  the  air, 

There  fell  the  answer  to  her  prayer ; 

"Bring  me  to-night  a  Lotus  tied 

With  thread  from  a  house  where  none  has  died.* 

She  rose  and  laughed  with  thankful  joy, 
Sure  that  the  god  would  save  the  boy. 
She  found  a  Lotus  by  the  stream  ; 
She  plucked  it  from  its  noonday  gleam ; 
And  then  from  door  to  door  she  fared. 
To  ask  what  house  by  death  was  spared. 
Her  heart  grew  cold  to  see  the  eyes 
Of  all  dilate  when  slow  surprise ; 
"Kilvanv,  thiUi  hast  lost  thv  head; 
Nothing  can  help  a  child  that's  dead« 
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*  There  stands  not  by  the  Granges  side 
A  house  where  none  hath  ever  died." 
Thus  through  the  long  and  weary  day^ 
From  every  door  she  bore  away 
Within  her  heart,  and  on  her  arm, 
A  heavier  load,  a  deeper  harm. 
By  gates  of  gold  and  ivory, 
By  wattled  huts  of  poverty, 
The  same  refrain  heard  poor  Kilvany, 
The  living  are  few,  the  dead  are  many. 

The  evening  came  so  still  and  fleet, 

And  overtook  her  hurrying  feet, 

And  heart-sick  by  the  sacred  fane 

She  fell  an<l  prayed  the  god  again ^ 

She  sobbed  and  beat  her  bursting  breast; 

"Ah,  thou  hast  mocked  me!     Mightiest! 

Lo !  I  have  wandereil  far  and  wide — 

There  stands  no  house  where  none  hath  died.* 

And  Buddha  answered  in  a  tone, 

Soft  as  a  flute  at  twilight  blown, 

But  grand  as  heaven,  and  strong  as  death. 

To  bim  who  hears  with  ears  of  faith  ; 

*'  Child,  thou  art  answered!     Murmur  not  I 
Bow  and  accept  the  common  lot." 

Kilvany  heard  with  reverence  meet. 
And  laid  her  child  at  Buddha's  feet. 
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THiGHMAN'S  RIDE. 

Adapted. 
HOW  HE  BROUGHT  THE  OOOD   NEWS  FROM   YORKTOWH 

TO   PHILADELPHIA. 


FROM  day  to  day  cjinie  a  heavy  roar, 
Like  the  boom  of  the  surf  on  a  distant  shore^ 
Or  the  rumble  of  tlmnder  far  away — 
An  ominous  s*>und,  from  (hiy  to  day, 
To  the  south,  where  York  and  Gloucester  lay ; 

And  from  night  to  niglit 

Hung  a  lurid  light, 
Now  smouldering  deep,  now  glowing  bright, 
Staming  the  black  sky  off  to  the  south 
With  a  smear  of  red,  like  a  belch  from  the  mouth 
Of  the  pit ;  while  the  nimble  and  roar  came  clear 
Through  the  hush  of  the  night  to  the  listening  ear, 
From  over  by  Yorktown,  far  below — 
That  autumn  a  hundred  years  ago. 

But  the  heavy  booming  from  day  to  day 
Suddenly  ceased,  and  a  silence  lay 

Where  just  before 

Was  the  muffled  roar 
That  beat  on  the  air  like  the  surf  on  the  shore, 
'Twas  as  if  the  pulse  of  the  air  had  stop]^. 
And  a  death-like  silence  had  swiftly  dropped 
On  the  leaden  beat  of  that  pulse  instead. 
Then  the  listening  folk  to  each  other  said, 
With  many  a  doubting  shake  of  the  head: 
"Now  what  has  happened  at  York  below? 
Is  it  peril  to  friend  or  peril  to  foe?'* 
While  the  scowling  Tories  gathered  about 
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And  said :  *•  The  Yankees  are  put  to  rout, 
As  they  often  were  put  to  rout  before." 

Up  the  road  comes  the  sound  of  the  beat 
And  the  regular  rh}'thni  of  galloping  feet, 
As  a  horseman,  riding  with  whip  and  goad, 
Leaves  a  dusty  trail  behnid  on  the  road 
Away  to  the  south.     Each  muscle  and  vein 
Of  his  charger  knots  with  the  nervous  strain 
As,  with  head  stretched  forward  and  streaming  mane. 
It  bends  to  the  pace,  its  nostrils  red, 
And  flecks  of  foam  on  its  breast  and  head. 
Galloping  tree,  with  the  ringing  sound 
Of  the  iron  hoofe  on  the  solid  ground. 
As  they  flash  like  a  bolt  \)i\st  the  eager  crowd. 
The  horseman  rises  and  shouts  aloud — 
While  the  Tories  cower  an  1  slink  away — 
"O^mwallis  is  taken  at  York  to-day  I" 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  w^est, 
From  the  dewy  dale  to  the  mountain  crest. 
Like  the  fire  that  spreads  through  the  cracklinjr  ^edge^ 
In  the  autumn  time  by  the  river  s  edge. 
So  the  news  is  carried  from  village  to  town, 
Over  the  windy  hill-t4)p8,  down 

Through  the  valleys.     It  fsprcads  as  the  breezes  blow- 
Corn  wallis  is  taken  in  York  below  I 
A  lonely  rider,  gallojiing  fast, 
Along  tlie  stretch  of  the  higli-road  passed. 
By  the  tavern  he  rid(\s,  by  the  iiirin-house,  down 
Through  st^my  streets  of  a  sleeping  town, 
Clashing,  clattering  loudly,  out 
To  the  c<juntry  again  that  lies  about, 
Without  a  stop  on  the  broad  highway. 
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So  on  and  on  through  the  brightening  day, 
Till  the  sun  leaps  up  on  his  pathless  way. 

By  noon,  by  night, 

Through  the  early  light 
Of  the  misty  morning,  fresh  and  bright- 
He  gallops  by  night,  he  gallojDs  by  day, 
To  Philadelphia,  far  away ; 
For  he  brings  the  news  of  joy  and  of  cheer 
To  the  Congress  of  States  assembled  there. 

A  hush  like  death  in  the  silent  street ; 
Not  a  sound  is  heard  but  the  lonely  beat 
Of  the  queer  old  watchman,  up  and  down 
Through  the  silence  of  Philarlelphia  town. 

Like  a  gloomy  pall  hang  tlie  fohh  of  night, 
Save  here  and  there  where  a  glow  of  light 
From  a  corner  lamp  casts  a  misty  mark 
Of  brightness  around  on  the  pavement  dark : 
'Tis  the  heart  of  the  night,  from  which  is  bom 
The  fluttering  breath  of  the  early  morn. 

Like  the  solemn  shade  which  the  midnight  brings 
Like  the  blackness  from  which  the  morning  springs^ 
Was  the  gloom  that  hung  like  a  heavy  blight 
On  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  cause  of  right ; 
For  up  and  down  through  the  breadth  of  the  land 
Were  rout  and  disaster  on  every  hand. 
We  fought  with  a  stern  and  stubborn  will 
The  redcoats,  Indians,  Tories ;  still. 
Fighting  each  foot,  we  were  driven  back, 
Like  the  stag  at  bay  with  the  hounds  on  its  track. 

But  the  quaint  old  town  lay  fast  asleep. 
All  wrapped  around  with  a  silence  deej)-. 
Only  the  watch,  with  his  lantern  and  bill 
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Stops  88  he  walks  the  streets  all  still, 

And  gives,  with  a  quavering,  sing-song  call. 

The  hours :  "  Tis  two  o'  the  clock,  and  all 

Is  well  in  the  morning."     The  voice  rings  near 

And  loud  in  the  silence ;  then,  faint  and  clear. 

Another  voice  like  an  echo  fell : 

"  'Tis  two  o'  the  clock,  and  all  is  well 

In  the  morning."     Another,  another,  till 

They  die  in  the  distance,  and  all  is  still. 

And  the  watchman  resumes  his  lonely  beat 

With  swaying  light  down  the  silent  street. 

Then  suddenly  falls  another  sound 
On  the  heavy  silence  that  broods  around, 
Of  galloping  feet  on  the  stcmy  ground. 
With  a  clatter  of  iron  ho<jfe,  an(i  a  spark 
Struck  now  and  then  from  a  stone  in  the  dark. 
Past  the  gleam  of  the  corner  light, 
He  rides,  with  a  flash  through  the  shadows  of  night 
Of  steel  and  buckle  and  sabre  bright. 

The  President  s  house  stood  grim  and  black, 
Where  the  rider  leaped  from  the  horse's  back. 
And  with  a  hitch  i»f  the  strap  or  rein 
He  knocked  at  the  door  and  he  shouted  amain. 
With  so  loud  a  knock  and  so  brave  a  shout 
That  the  watch  came  crowding  around,  about. 
And  thought  to  arrest  him  out  and  out 
For  a  tijjsy  rake  on  a  drunken  bout. 

But  the  voices  without,  and  the  noise  and  din 
Through  the  stilly  night  wake  the  sleepers  within. 
The  door  is  opene<l,  a  stream  of  light 
Throws  a  sudden  glare  on  the  inky  night 
That  shines  on  the  watch,  and  a  stranger  there 
All  stained  with  dust,  in  the  flickering  glare, 
4 
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While  their  breatlis  go  up  on  the  frosty  air. 
Then  he  tells  hid  news,  in  the  ruddy  glow : 
"  Comwallis  is  taken  at  York  below !" 

When  the  watchmen  have  heard  the  news  they  crj 
It  out  with  the  hours,  and  far  and  nigh 
It  is  taken  up,  until,  one  by  one, 
They  carry  it  out  through  the  sleeping  to\sTi  : 
"  Three  o'  the  clock,  and  all  is  well. 
Oh,  hear  the  news  that  I  have  to  tell : 
Comwallis  is  taken.     Tlie  news  to-day 
Was  brought  from  Yorktown,  far  away." 

At  first  'twas  the  gleam  of  a  single  light 
That  flickered  across  the  dusk  of  night ; 
Then  presently  others  began  to  flash ; 
Then  came  the  sound  of  a  rising  sash, 
And  then  of  voices  asking  for  more 
Of  the  news ;  then  the  sound  of  a  banging  door. 
And  footsteps  hurrying  here  and  there. 
Then  a  cheer  rang  out  on  the  frosty  air. 
It  is  taken  up,  and  around,  about, 
It  is  echoed  again  with  lusty  shout. 
Then  the  seal  of  silence  is  broken,  and  out— 
Where  the  empty  night  was  just  before — 
Bursts  the  pent-up  life  with  a  mighty  roar. 

Then,  rolling  down  from  the  darkness,  fell 
The  deep-toned  bay  of  the  State  House  bell. 
With  a  clash  and  a  loud  vibrating  tone 
That  speak  of  a  joy  ;  and,  one  by  one, 
The  others  join  in  a  swell  of  sound 
Of  exultation  that  roars  around ; 
While  bonfires  blazing  up  and  dowTi 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  shouting  town 
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Throw  a  ruddy  light,  that  blazes  high 
To  meet  the  light  of  the  eajsteni  sky. 
The  volleys  of  cannon  at  break  of  day 
With  their  loud  concussions  seem  to  say, 
"  We  greet  you  at  Yorktown,  far  away." 

And  so,  as  the  dawn  of  that  day  grew  bright, 
Was  the  dawn  that  followed  the  dreary  night 
Of  trouble  and  woe  and  gloom  and  fear. 
That  broke  at  last  to  a  morning  clear. 
The  first  bright  news  of  the  coming  day, 
Brought  by  Tilghman,  over  away 
From  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  far  below 
To  the  south,  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Howard  Pyle. 


A  FRENCHMAN  ON  MACBETH. 


AN  enthusiastic  French  student  of  Shakespeare  thus 
comments  on  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth — 

"  Ah !  your  Mossieu'  Shak-os-pier  !  He  is  gr-r-aii-nd — 
mysterieuse — soo-blime!  You  'ave  reads  ze  Macabess? 
— ze  scene  of  Mossieu'  Macabess  vis  ze  Vitch — eh?  Su- 
perb sooblimit^  !  W'en  he  say  to  ze  Vitch,  *  Ar-r-roynt 
ze,  Vitch  !*  she  go  away  :  but  what  she  say  when  she  go 
away  ?  she  say  she  will  do  s'omesing  dat  aves  got  no 
naame  !  *  Ah,  ha  !*  she  say,  *  I  go,  like  ze  r-r-aa-t  vizout 
ze  tail,  but  Til  do!  FU  do!'  W'at  she  do?  Ah,  ha— 
viola  le  graiind  mysterieuse  Mossieu*  Shak-es-pier !  She 
not  say  what  she  do !" 

This  was  "grand,"  to  be  sure;  but  the  prowess  of 
Macbeth,  in  his  "  bout "  with  Macduff,  awakens  all  the 
mercurial  Frenchman's  martial  ardor : 
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"Mossieu'  Macabess,  he  see  hira  come,  clos'  by;  he 
say  (proud  empresaement),  *Coraeo-o-n,  Mossieu' Mac- 

dufis,  and  d d  be  he  who  first  say  EnoflS !'     Zen  zey 

fi-i-ght — nioche.  Ah,  ha! — voila!  Mossieu'  Macabess, 
vis  his  br-r-ight  r-r-apier,  *  pink '  him,  vat  you  call,  in 
his  body.  He  *ave  gote  mal  d'estoniac ;  he  say,  vis  grand 
simpliciti^, 'Enoffs!*  What  for  he  say,  *Enoffe?*  'Cause 
he  got  enoflfe — plaiinty ;  and  he  expire,  r-right  away,  'me- 
diately, pretty  quick !  Ah  !  mes  amis,  Mossicu'  Shak-es- 
pier  is  rising  man  in  La  Belle  France !" 

Anonymous. 


THE  LOST  FOUND. 

From  Evangeline. 


IN  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the  Dela^ 
ware's  waters, 
Guarding  in  sylvan  shades  the  name  of  Penn  the  apostle. 
Stands  on  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream  the  city  he 

founded,  V 
There  all  the  air  is  balm,  and  the  ])each  is  the  emblem 

of  beauty, 
And  the  streets  still  re-echo  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the 

forest. 
As  if  they  fain  would  apj^easc  the  Dryads  whose  haunts 

they  inolosted. 
There  from  tlie  troublwl  sea  had  Evangeline  landed,  an 

exile, 
Findinj]:  union j;  the  children  of  IVnn  a  home  and  a 

country. 
Something  at  least  there  was  in  iln^  IVicndly  streets  ot 
the  city, 
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Something  that  spake  to  her  heart,  and  made  her  no 

longer  a  stranger ; 
And  her  ear  was  pleased  with  the  Thee  and  Thou  of  the 

Quakers, 
For  it  recalled  the  past,  the  old  Acadian  country, 
VVliere  all  men  were  e(]ual,  and  all  were  brothers  and 

sisters. 
So,  when  the  fruitless  search,  the  disappointed  endeavor. 
Ended,  to  recommence  no   more   upon  earth,  uncom- 
plaining, 
Thither,  as  leaves  to  the  light,  were  turned  her  thoughts 

and  her  footsteps. 
As  from  a  mountain's  top  the  rainy  mists  of  the  morning 
Roll  away,  and  afar  we  behold  the  landscape  below  us. 
Sun  illumined,  with  shining  rivers  and  cities  and  hamlets. 
So  fell  the  mists  from  her  mind,  and  she  saw  the  world 

far  below  her, 
Dark  no  longer,  but  all  illumined  with  love ;  and  the 

pathway 
Which  she  had  climbed  so  far,  Ivinj?  smooth  and  fair  In 

the  distance. 
Gabriel  was  not  forgotten.     Withm  her  heart  was  his 

image. 
Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  youth,  as  last  she 

beheld  him. 
Only  more  beautiful  made  by  his  deathlike  silence  and 

absence. 
Into  her  thoughts  of  him  time  entere<l  not,  for  it  was  not. 
Ovc-r  him  years  had  no  jx)wer ;  he  was  not  changed,  but 

transfigured ; 
He  had  become  to  her  heart  a.s  one  who  is  dead,  and  not 

absent ; 
Patience  and  abnegation  of  self,  and  devotion  to  others, 
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This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  and  sorrow  had  taught 

her. 
So  was  her  love  diffused,  but  like  to  some  odorous  spices, 
Suffered  no  wiiste  or  loss,  though  filling  the  air  with 

aroma. 
Other  ho|)e  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow 
Meekly,   with   reverent  stej)?,   the  sacreil   feet  of  her 

Saviour. 
Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy ;  fre- 
quenting 
Lonely  and  wretched  roofe  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  tho 

citv, 
Where  distress  and  want  concealed  themselves  from  the 

sunlight, 
Where  disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected. 
Night  after  night,  when  the  world  was  aslee]),  as  the 

watchman  repeated 
Loud,  through  the  gusty  streets,  that  all  was  well  in  the 

city, 
High  at  some  lonely  window  he  saw  the  light  of  her 

tai>er. 
Day  after  day,  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  slow  through 

the  suburbs, 
Plodded  the  Gorman  farmer,  with  flowers  and  fruits  for 

the  market, 
Met  he  that  meek,  ])ale  face,  returning  home  from  its 

watchings. 

Then  it  came  to   pass  that  a  pestilence  fell  on  th© 
citv. 
Wealth  had  no  poNter  to  bribe,  nor  beauty  to  charm,  the 

oi)pressor ; 
But  all  perished  alike  beneath  the  scourge  of  his  anger; 
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Only,  alas !  the  poor,  who  had  neither  friends  nor  at- 
tendants, 

Crept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home  of  the  home- 
less. 

Then  in  the  suburbs  it  stood,  in  the  midst  of  meadows 
and  wfHKlIands ; 

Now  the  city  surrounds  it ;  but  still,  with  its  gateway 
and  wicket 

Meek,  in  the  midst  of  si)lendor,  its  humble  walls  seem 
to  echo 

kSoftly  the  words  of  the  Lord :  "  The  poor  ye  always 
have  with  you." 

Thither,  by  night  and  by  day,  came  the  Sister  of  Mercy. 
The  dying 

Looked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  indeed,  to  behold 
there 

Gleams  of  celestial  light  encircle  her  forehead  with 
splendor, 

Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of  saints  and 
apostles, 

Or  such  as  hangs  by  night  o'er  a  city  seen  at  a  distance. 

Unto  their  eyes  it  seemed  the  lanijw  of  the  city  celestial, 

Into  whose  shining  gates  ere  long  their  spirits  would 
enter. 

Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  morn,  through  the  streets,  de- 
serted an<l  .silent, 

Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the 
almshouse. 

Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odor  of  flowers  in  the 
garden ; 

And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  amon^; 
them. 
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That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  their  fragnmoa 

and  beauty. 
Then,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  corridors,  cooled 

by  the  east  wind, 
Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes  firom  the 

belfry  of  Christ  Church, 
While,  intermingled  with  these,  across  the  meadows  were 

wailed 
Sounds  of  psalms  that  were  sung  by  the  Swedes  in  their 

church  at  Wicaco. 
Soft  as  descending  wings  fell  the  calm  of  the  hour  on 

her  spirit ; 
Something  within  her  said,  "At  length  thy  trials  are 

ended ;" 
And,  with  light  in  her  looks,  she  entered  the  chambers 

of  sickness. 
Noiselessly  moved  about  the  assiduous,  careful  attend 

ants, 
Moistening  the  feverish  lip,  and  the  aching  brow,  and  in 

silence 
Closing  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead,  and  concealing 

their  faces, 
Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow  by 

the  roadside. 
Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evangeline  entered, 
Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while  she  passed, 

for  her  presence 
Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of 

a  prison. 
And,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  Death,  the  con- 
soler, 
Laying  his  hand  upon  many  a  heart,  had  healed  it  for- 

ever. 
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Suddenly,  aa    if  arrested    by  fear  or  a  feeling  of 

wonder, 
Bdll  she  stood,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart,  while  a 

shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flowerets 

dropped  from  her  fingers, 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of 

the  morning. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  such  terrible 

anguish, 
Tliat  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started   up  from  their 

pillo¥FB. 
On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an 

old  man. 
Long,  and  thin,  and  gray  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his 

temples ; 
But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  hh^  face  for  a  mo» 

ment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier 

manhood; 
So  are  wont  to  be  chanc^ed  the  faces  of  those  who  are 

dying. 
Hot  and  red  on  his  li|)s  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever, 
As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled 

its  portals, 
That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  sign,  and  pass 

over. 
Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and   his  spirit  ex- 
hausted 
Seemed  to  be  sinking  do^vn  through  inflnite  depths  in 

the  darkness, 
Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  forever  sinking  and 

linking. 
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Then   through    those   realms  of  shade,  in   multiplied 

reverl>eratioii.s, 
Heard  he  that  cry  of  {)ain,  and  through  the  hush  ihdi 

succeeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint* 

like, 
"Grabriell  O  my  beloved!*'  and  died  away  into  silence. 
Ihen  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his 

childhood ; 
Green    Acadian   meadows,  with    sylvan   rivers  anK>ng 

them. 
Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands;   and,  walking 

under  their  shadow. 
As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his 

vision. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes;  and  as  slowly  he  lifted  his 

eyelids, 
Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his 

bedside. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  whisj>er  her  name,  for  the  accents 

unuttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his 

tongue  would  have  8]x)kon. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise;  and  EvangeUne,  kneeUng  be- 
side him, 
Kl8se<l  his  dying  li|>8,  and  laid  liis  lioad  on  her  bosom. 
Bwcet  was  the  light  of  liis  eyes ;  but  it  suddenly  sank 

into  darkness, 
ks  when  a  lamj)  is  blown  out  l)y  a  gust  of  wind  at  a 

casement. 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the 
^(^'row. 
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All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing, 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and   constant  anguish  of  pa« 

tience ! 
And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her 

boeom, 

Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured,  "  Father,  I 

thank  Thee!" 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


DICK  JOHNSON  S  PICTURE. 


DICK  kept  the  fashionable  saloon  in  town.  Itwa8 
tip-top.  Every  glass  was  polished  to  perfection. 
The  liquors  just  sparkled  in  the  decanters.  The  counter 
waa  all  over  carving  and  gilding,  and  the  barkeeper  was 
the  daintiest  young  man  in  Fiddleburg. 

Dick  himself  was  proud  of  "  that  'ere  establishment,'* 
as  he  called  it.  He  would  look  into  the  mirrors  with 
perfect  pride,  as  he  beheld  his  own  picture  in  their  pol- 
ished faces. 

Fiddleburg  had  a  new  painter.  He  was  an  artist.  A 
picture  by  Nichols  was  a  real  gem.  Most  of  the  stores 
had  one,  in  some  shape  or  another.  The  livery  stable 
man  had  a  horse  painted  that  people  came  miles  to  see. 
The  butcher  had  a  cow  that  you  could  almost  hear  calling 
her  calf,  so  lifelike  did  she  appear. 

The  restaurant  man  had  a  pie,  and  some  cakes  and 
doughnuts  so  exquisitely  done,  that  when  he  put  them 
in  his  window,  the  boys  just  felt  like  grabbing  at  them. 

And  the  milliner  had  a  wooden  dummy  in  her  win- 
dow, with  a  face  and  neck  so  tinted  and  fixed,  that  th^ 
men  all  stopped  to  gaze  at  that  lovely  thing. 
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Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Dick  Johnson  thought 
he  would  have  a  sign  for  his  saloon.  With  Dick,  to  think 
was  to  act  Cost  was  nothing  to  him,  so  that  his  fancy 
was  tickled. 

"Hello,  old  fellow,"  said  Dick,  as  he  entered  the  paint 
shop,  and  saw  a  splendid  figure  for  a  cigar  stand  just 
finished,  "  IVe  got  a  job  for  you.  It  must  be  something 
hifalutin',  and  the  bill  ain't  limited." 

Now  this  was  just  what  our  man  of  •  colors  wanted. 
He  was  ambitious,  though  poor,  and  very  glad  to  paint 
something  really  fine  if  he  could  only  get  the  pay  for  it. 

"What  is  it  to  be?" 

"  I  want  a  sign,"  said  Dick.  "  I  want  a  sign  like  these 
other  folks.  Something  to  show  what  I  do ;  something 
to  suggest  the  business,  you  know.  Just  any  good  thing 
you  can  think  of.  You  are  a  painter,  and  can  tell  better 
than  I  what  is  right." 

"TU  do  it,"  said  the  knight  of  the  brush,  and  Dick 
Was  oflT  without  another  word. 

The  painter  went  to  work,  he  got  a  long  board  about 
four  feet  wide,  and  filled  it  with  human  figures,  almost 
life  size,  and  so  near  life  in  appearance,  that  you  could 
almost  see  them  stir. 

Beginning  at  one  end  was  a  good-looking  young  man, 
coming  to  take  a  drink.  The  next  figure  was  the  same, 
just  a  little  drunk.  Then  he  was  down  in  the  gutter ; 
then  in  jail ;  then  in  a  fight,  and  lastly,  a  poor,  wretched, 
broken-down  creature  was  dangling  at  the  gallo\N^. 

Alongside  of  him,  in  different  stages  of  his  life,  were 
his  mother  and  sisters,  weeping  at  his  fate.  His  poor 
wife  begging  her  bread  with  the  children  at  her  side. 
Then  his  boy  was  seen  in  the  Industi'ial  School,  and 
his  girl  in  the  Magdalen. 
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Oh,  it  was  beautifully  done.  And  undemeadiy  was 
written  in  fine,  large  characters,  "  We  make  these  things 
here." 

When  Dick  was  told  it  was  done,  he  ordered  it  put  up 
at  once,  and  settled  the  bill,  lighted  his  pipe,  went  on 
with  his  game  of  cards,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
picture. 

It  was  covered  with  paper  till  dark,  intending  to  sur- 
prise the  natives  of  Fiddleburg  at  daylight. 

And  it  did.  As  Dick's  customers  came  by  for  their 
morning  bitters,  they  saw  that  picture  and  stepped 
back. 

Not  a  man  crossed  his  threshold  that  day.  Dick  had 
played  late,  and  »lepc  till  noon.  When  he  came 
down-stairs  the  saloon  wa^}  empty.  Not  a  soul  had 
been  in.  Barkeejier  and  the  whole  town  had  seen  that 
picture,  but  not  one  had  called  for  a  drink. 

Dick  went  out  to  look,  too.  He  saw  the  point,  and 
had  that  sign  down  in  double  quick  time,  but  his  towns- 
men never  go^  over  the  vivid  advertisement  of  his  wares, 
Ami  it  V  said  he  soon  a^r  gave  up  business. 

Anonymous. 


THEOLOGY  IN  THE  QUARTERS. 

From  Tiie  Century. 


NOW,  I*s  got  a  notion  in  my  head  dat  when  you  eomt 
to  die, 
An'  Stan*  de  'zamination  in  de  Cote-house  in  de  sky, 
Youll  be  *Btonished  at  de  questions  dat  de  angeFs  gwine 

to  ax 
When  he  gits  you  on  de  witness-stan*  an*  pin  you  to  do 
&c's; 
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'Cause  he'll  ax  you  mighty  closely  'bout  your  doin's  iu 

de  night, 
An'  de  water-milion  question's  g^'ine  to  bodder  you  a 

sight! 
Den  your  eyes'll  open  wider  dan  dey  eber  done  befo', 
When  he  chats  you  'bout  a  chicken-scrape  dat  happened 

long  ago ! 
De  angels  on  de  picket-line  e^long  de  Milky  Way 
Keeps  a-watchin'  what  you're  dribin'  at,  an'  hearin'  what 

you  say ; 
No  matter  what  you  want  to  do,  no  matter  whar  you's 

gwine, 
Dey's  mighty  ap'  to  find  it  out  an'  pass  it  'long  de  line; 
An'  of*  en  at  de  meetin',  when  you  make  a  fuss  an'  laugh, 
Why,  dey  send  de  news  a-kitin'  by  de  golden  telegraph ; 
Den,  de  angel  in  de  orfis,  what's  a-settin'  by  de  gate, 
Jes'  reads  de  message  wid  a  look  an'  claps  it  on  de  slate  1 

Den  you  better  do  your  juty  well  an'  keep  your  con- 
science clear, 

An'  keep  a-lookin'  straight  ahead  an'  watchin'  whar  you 
steer; 

'Cause  arter  while  de  time'll  come  to  journey  fiim  dt* 
Ian', 

An'  dey'U  take  you  way  up  in  de  a'r  an'  put  you  on  d« 
Stan'; 

Den  you'll  hab  to  listen  to  de  clerk,  an'  answer  mighty 
straight, 

E£  yoo  ebber  'spec'  to  trabble  froo  de  alaplaster  gate.' 

i.  A.  Maoon. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  ROLAND. 

From  the  Song  of  Chanson  de  Roland. 

The  Bto^  in  the  following  poem  is  founded  upon  an  incident  in  th« 
Life  and  Times  of  Charlemagne.  Count  Holand  was  one  of  the  most 
valiant  cbasapionk  of  the  C/hmtian  faith,  and  bravely  fought  a^nst  the 
Saracens.    He  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  KoucenalleR. 

Durindana  waii  his  nturdy  Damascus  blade,  whose  handle  was  of  beryl, 
an4  whose  cross  was  of  gold,  upon  which  was  written  the  name  of  Jesus. 
We  are  told  that  its  metal  was  so  good  and  fine  that  "sooner  should  the 
arm  (kil  than  the  sword." 


ROLAND  feeleth  his  death  is  near, 
His  brain  is  oozing  by  either  ear. 
For  his  peers  he  prayed — Grod  keep  them  well ; 
Invoked  the  angel  Gabriel. 
That  none  reproach  hini,  his  horn  he  clasped ; 
His  other  hand  Durindana  grasped ; 
Then,  fer  as  quarrel  from  crossbow  sent, 
Across  the  march  of  Spain  he  went. 
Where,  on  a  mound,  two  trees  between. 
Four  flights  of  marble  steps  were  seen ; 
Backward  he  fell,  on  the  field  to  lie ; 
And  he  swooned  anon,  for  the  end  was  nigh. 

High  were  the  mountains  and  high  the  trees. 

Bright  shone  the  marble  terraces ; 

On  the  green  grass  Rohind  hath  swooned  away. 

A  Saracen  spied  him  where  he  lay. 

Stretched  with  the  rest,  he  had  feigned  him  dead, 

His  face  and  body  with  bhxxi  bespread. 

To  his  feet  he  sprang,  and  in  haste  he  hied — 

He  was  fair  and  strong  and  of  courage  tried, 

In  pride  and  wrath  he  was  overbold, — 

And  on  Roland,  bofly  and  arms,  laid  hold* 

"  The  nephew  of  Karl  is  overthrowTi ! 

To  Araby  bear  I  this  sword,  mine  own." 

He  stooped  to  grasp  it,  but  as  he  drew, 

Boland  returned  to  his  sense  anew. 
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He  saw  the  Saracen  seize  his  sword ; 

His  eyes  he  oped,  and  he  spake  one  word— 

"  Thou  art  not  of  our  band,  I  trow." 

And  he  clutched  the  horu  he  would  ne'er  forego; 

On  the  golden  crest  he  smote  him  fiiU, 

Shattering  steel  and  bone  and  skull. 

Forth  from  his  head  his  eyes  he  beat, 

And  cast  him  lifeless  before  his  feet 

**  Miscreant,  makest  thou  then  so  free. 

As,  right  or  wrong,  to  lay  hand  on  me? 

Who  hears  it  will  deem  thee  a  madman  bom ; 

Behold  the  mouth  of  mine  ivory  horn 

Broken  for  thee,  and  the  gems  and  gold 

Around  its  rim  to  earth  are  rolled." 

Roland  feeleth  his  eyesight  reft, 

Yet  he  stands  erect  with  what  strength  is  left; 

From  his  bloodless  cheek  is  the  hue  dispelled. 

But  his  Durindana  all  bare  he  held. 

In  front  a  dark  brown  rock  arose — 

He  smote  upon  it  ten  grievous  blows. 

Grated  the  steel  as  it  struck  the  flint. 

Yet  it  broke  not,  nor  bore  its  edge  one  dint. 

"  Mary,  Mother,  be  thou  mine  aid  I 

Ah,  Durindana,  my  ill-stained  blade, 

I  may  no  longer  thy  guardian  be ! 

What  fields  of  battle  I  won  with  thee  I 

What  realms  and  regions  'twas  ours  to  gain. 

Now  the  lordship  of  Charlemagne ! 

Never  shalt  thou  possessor  know 

Who  would  turn  from  face  of  mortal  foe ; 

A  gallant  vassal  so  long  thee  bore, 

Such  as  France  the  free  shall  know  no  mora" 
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He  smote  anew  on  the  marble  stair. 

It  grated,  but  breach  nor  notch  was  there. 

When  Roland  found  that  it  would  not  break. 

Thus  began  he  his  plaint  to  make. 

"  Ah,  Durindana,  how  fair  and  bright 

Thou  sparkiest,  flaming  against  the  light! 

When  Karl,  in  Maurienne  Valley  lay, 

Grod  sent  his  angel  from  heaven  to  say — » 

'  This  sword  shall  a  valorous  captain's  be/ 

And  he  girt  it,  the  gentle  king,  on  me. 

With  it  I  vanquished  Poitou  and  Maine, 

Provence  I  conquered,  and  Aquitaine ; 

I  conquered  Normandy  the  free, 

Anjou,  and  the  marches  of  Brittany ; 

Romagna  I  won,  and  I^orabardy, 

Bavaria,  Flanders  from  side  to  side. 

And  Burgundy,  and  Poland  wide ; 

Constantinople  afRance  vowed, 

And  the  Saxon  soil  to  his  bidding  bowed , 

Scotia,  and  Wales  and  Ireland's  plain, 

Of  England  made  he  his  own  domain. 

What  mighty  regions  I  won  of  old. 

For  the  hoary-headed  Karl  to  hold  I 

But  there  presses  on  me  a  grievous  pain. 

Lest  thou  in  heathen  hands  remain. 

O  God,  our  Father,  keep  France  from  stain  I" 

His  strokes  once  more  on  the  brown  rock  fell, 
And  the  steel  was  bent  past  words  to  tell ; 
Yet  it  brake  not,  nor  was  notched  the  grain. 
Erect  it  leaped  to  the  sky  again. 
When  he  faile<l  at  last  to  break  his  blade. 
His  lamentation  he  inly  made. 
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"Oh,  fair  and  holy,  my  peerless  sword, 
What  relics  lie  in  thy  pommel  stored ! 
Tooth  of  Saint  Peter,  Saint  BasiPs  blood, 
Hair  of  Saint  Denis  beside  them  strewed. 
Fragment  of  Holy  Mary's  rest. 
'Twere  shame  that  thou  with  the  heathen  rertj 
Thee  should  the  hand  of  a  Christian  serve. 
One  who  would  never  in  battle  swerve." 

That  death  was  on  him  he  knew  full  well ; 

Down  from  his  head  to  his  heart  it  fell. 

On  the  grass,  beneath  a  pine  tree's  shade, 

With  face  to  earth,  his  form  he  laid, 

Beneath  him  placed  he  his  horn  and  sword. 

And  turned  his  face  to  the  heathen  horde. 

Thus  hath  he  done  the  sooth  to  show. 

That  Karl  and  his  warriors  all  may  know. 

That  the  gentle  Count  a  conqueror  died. 

" Mea  Cuepa"  full  oft  he  cried ; 

And,  for  all  his  sins,  unto  God  above, 

In  sign  of  penance  he  raised  hb  glove, 

Roland  feeleth  his  hour  at  hand  ; 

On  a  knoll  he  lies,  toward  the  Spanish  land. 

With  one  hand  beats  he  upon  his  breast : 

"In  thy  sight,  O  God,  be  my  sins  confessed. 

From  my  hour  of  birth,  both  the  great  and  smallf 

Down  to  this  day,  I  repent  of  all." 

As  his  glove  he  raises  to  God  on  high. 

Angels  of  heaven  descend  him  nigh. 

Beneath  a  pine  was  his  resting  place, 
To  the  land  of  Spain  hath  he  turned  his  face 
On  his  memory  rose  full  many  a  thought — 
Of  the  lands  he  won  and  the  fields  he  fought ; 
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Of  his  gentle  France,  of  his  kin  and  line  ; 
Of  his  nursing  father,  King  Karl  benign ; — 
He  may  not  the  tear  and  sob  control, 
Nor  yet  forgets  he  his  i)arting  soul. 
To  Grod*8  compassion  he  makes  his  cry : 
"  O  Father  true,  who  canst  not  lie. 
Who  didst  Lazarus  raise  unto  life  again, 
And  Daniel  shield  in  the  lions  den ; 
Shield  my  soul  from  its  peril,  due 
For  the  sins  I  sinned  my  lifetime  through." 
He  did  his  ri^t-hand  glove  uplift — 
Saint  Grabriel  took  from'  his  hand  the  gift — 
Hien  drooped  his  head  upon  his  breast, 
And  with  clasped  hands  he  went  to  rest. 
God  from  on  high  sent  down  to  him 
One  of  his  angel  Cherubim — 
From  heaven  he  came  for  that  soul  of  price, 
And  he  bore  it  with  him  to  Paradise. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  John  0*Hagan. 


TO  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OP 

BUNKER  HILL. 


VENERABLE  men :  You  have  come  down  to  us  from 
a  former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously 
lengthened  out  your  lives  that  you  .might  behold  this 
joyous  day.  You  are  now  where  you  st<H)d  fifty  years 
ago  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers  and  your  neigh- 
bors, rfioulder  to  shoulder  in  the  strife  of  your  country. 
Behold  how  altered !  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over 
yoijr  heads ;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ;  but  all 
else,  how  changed !  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile 
oumon ;  you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame 
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rising  from  bui*ning  Charlestown.  The  ground  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  the  imi)etu(>u8  charge ;  tKe 
steady  and  successful  repulse ;  the  loud  call  to  repeated 
assault ;  the  summoning  of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated 
resistance ;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared 
in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in  war 
and  death, — all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but  you  witness 
them  no  more.  All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder 
metropolis,  its  towers  and  roo&,  which  you  then  saw  filled 
with  wives,  and  children,  and  countrymen  in  distress  and 
terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the 
issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-day  with  the 
«ight  of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome 
and  greet  you  with  a  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud 
ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position  appropriately  lying  at  the 
foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around 
it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's 
own  means  of  distinction  and  defense.  All  is  peace; 
and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your  country's 
happiness  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave  forever.  He  has 
allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partake  the  reward  of  your 
patriotic  toils,  and  he  has  allowed  us,  your  sons  and 
countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
present  generation,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  to  thank  you. 

But,  alas !  you  9jre  not  all  here.  Time  and  the  sword 
have  thinned  your  ranks.  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark, 
Brooks,  Read,  Pomeroy,  Bpdge!  our  eyes  seek  for  you 
in  vain  amidst  this  broken  band.  You  are  gathered  to 
your  fathers,  and  live  only  to  your  country  in  her  grate- 
ful remembranc?,  and  your  own  bright  example.  But 
let  us  not  too  much  grieve  that  you  have  met  the  common 
6itA  of  men.    You  lived  at  least  long  enough  to  know 
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diat  your  work  haa  been  nobly  and  successfully  accom- 
plished. You  lived  to  see  your  country  s  indej)endence 
established,  and  to  sheathe  your  swords  from  war.  On 
the  light  of  liberty  you  saw  arise  the  light  of  peace,  and 
the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes  was  cloudless. 

But,  ah!  him,  the  first  great  martyr  in  this  great 
cause ;  him,  the  premature  victim  of  his  own  self-devo- 
ting heart ;  him,  the  head  of  our  civil  councils,  and  the 
destined  leader  of  our  military  bands ;  w^hom  nothing 
brought  hither  but  the  unquenchable  fire  of  his  own 
spirit ;  him,  cut  off  by  Providence  in  the  hour  of  over- 
whelming anxiety  and  thick  gloom ;  falling  ere  he  saw  the 
star  of  his  country  rise ;  pouring  out  his  generous  blood 
like  water  before  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a 
land  of  freedom  or  of  bondage.  How  shall  I  struggle 
with  the  emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name. 
Our  poor  work  may  perish,  but  thine  shall  endure.  This 
monument  may  moulder  away ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests 
upon  may  sink  do^n  to  a  level  with  the  sea ;  but  thy 
memory  shall  not  fail.  Wheresoever  among  men  a  heart 
shall  be  found  that  beats  to  the  transports  of  patriotism 
and  liberty,  its  aspirations  shall  be  to  claim  kindred 
with  thy  spirit.  *     *     * 

Veterans !  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fought 
field.  You  bring  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton 
and  Monmouth,  from  Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington, 
and  Saratoga.  Veterans  of  half  a  century!  when,  in 
your  youthfiil  dajrs,  you  put  everything  at  hazard  in 
your  country's  cause,  good  as  that  cause  was,  and  san- 
guine as  youth  is,  still  your  fondest  hojjes  did  not  stretch 
onward  to  an  hour  like  this.  At  a  period  to  which  you 
could  not  reasonably  hope  to  arrive,  at  a  moment  of 
pfttionf^  prosperity  such  as  you  could  never  have  fore* 
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seen,  you  are  now  met  here  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of 
old  soldiers,  and  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  a  uni- 
versal gratitude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  heaving 
breasts  inform  me  that  even  this  is  not  an  unmixed  joy. 
I  perceive  that  a  tumult  of  contending  feelings  rushes 
upon  you.  The  images  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sons of  the  living,  throng  to  your  embraces.  The  scene 
overwhelms  you,  and  I  turn  from  it.  May  the  Father 
of  all  mercies  smile  upon  your  declining  years  and  bless 
them ;  and  when  you  shall  here  have  exchanged  your 
embraces,  when  you  shall  once  more  have  pressed  the» 
hands  which  have  been  so  often  extended  to  give  succor 
in  adversity  or  grasped  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  then 
look  abroad  into  this  lovely  land,  which  your  young 
valor  defended,  and  mark  the  happiness  with  which  it  is 
filled;  yea,  look  abroad  into  the  whole  earth,  and  see 
what  a  name  you  have  contributeil  to  give  to  your  coun- 
try, and  what  a  praise  you  have  added  to  freedom,  and 
then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  and  gratitude  which  beam 
upon  your  last  days  from  the  improved  condition  of 

mankind. 

Daniel  Webster. 


THE  SHRIVING  OF  GUINEVERR 


STILL  she  stood  in  the  shunning  crowd. 
"  Is  there  none,"  she  said  aloud, 
"  None  who  knelt  to  me,  great  and  proud, 
Will  say  one  word  for  me,  sad  and  bowed? 
Alas !  it  seems  to  nie,  if  I 
Were  one  of  you,  who,  standing  by. 
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Hear  gathered  in  a  woman's  cry 
The  years  of  such  an  agony, 
It  seemeth  me  that  I  would  take 
Sweet  pity's  side  for  mine  own  sake, 
And,  knowing  guilt  alone  should  quake. 
For  chance  of  right  one  battle  make." 
But  no  man  heeding  her,  she  stayed 
Beneath  the  linden's  trembling  shade, 
And  peered,  half  hopeftil,  half  afraid. 
While  passed  in  silence  man  and  maid. 

She,  staring  on  the  stone-dry  street 
Through  the  long  summer-noonday  heat 
And  stirring  never  from  her  seat 
Half  saw  men's  shadows  pass  her  feet. 
"Ah  me!"  she  murmured,  "  well  I  see 
How  bitter  each  dav*s  life  mav  l)c 
To  them  who  have  not  where  to  flee 
And  are  as  one  with  misery." 
But,  whether  knight  to  tourney  rode. 
Or  bridal  garments  past  her  flowed. 
Or  by  some  bier  slow  mourners  trode, 
No  sign  of  life  the  woman  showed. 

When  as  the  priestly  evening  threw 
The  blessed  waters  of  the  dew, 
About  her  head  her  oloak  she  drew 
And  hid  her  face  from  every  view; 
Till,  as  the  twilight  grew  to  shade. 
And  passed  no  more  or  man  or  maid, 
A  sudden  hand  was  on  her  laid. 
"  And  who  art  thou  ?"  she  moaned,  afraid. 
Beside  her  one  of  visage  sad 
Which  yet  to  eee  made  sorrow  glad 
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Stood  in  a  knight's  white  raiment  clad, 

But  neither  sword  nor  poignard  had. 

**  One  who  has  loved  you  well,"  he  said, 

"Living  I  loved  you  well,  and  dead 

I  love  you  still ;  when  joys  were  spread 

Like  flowers,  and  greatness  crowned  your  head 

None  loved  you  more.     Not  Arthur  gave — 

He  will  not  check  me  from  his  grave, — 

So  deep  a  love ;  nor  Launcelot  brave 

With  purer  love  had  yearned  to  save." 

"  Then,"  said  the  woman,  still  at  bay, 

"  Why  do  I  tremble  when  you  lay 

A  hand  upon  my  shoulder  ?     Stay, 

What  is  thy  name,  sir  knight,  I  pray? 

For  wheresoever  meniorv  chase 

I  know  not  one  such  troul)le(l  face. 

Nor  one  that  hath  such  godly  grace 

Of  solemn  sweetness  any  j)lace; 

But,  whatsoever  man  thou  be, 

What  is  it  I  should  do  for  thee  ?" 

Whereon,  he,  smiling  cheerily, 

Said :  "  I  would  have  thee  follow  me." 

Not  any  answer  did  he  wait. 

But  turned  towards  the  city  gate ; 

Not  any  word  said  she,  but  straight 

Went  after,  bent  and  desolate ; 

And,  as  a  dream  might  draw,  he  drew 

Her  feet  to  action,  till  she  knew 

That  house  and  palace  round  her  grew. 

And  some  wild  reveFs  reeling  crew, 

And  dame  and  page  and  squire  and  knight, 

And  torches  flashing  on  the  sight. 
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And  fiery  jewels  flaming  bright, 

And  love  and  music  and  delight ; 

Bat  slow  across  the  spangled  green 

The  stem  knight  went  and  went  the  queen. 

He  solemn,  silent  and  serene, 

She  bending  low  with  humble  mien. 

But  where  he  turned  the  music  died, 

Love-parted  lips  no  more  replied, 

And,  shrinking  back  on  either  side, 

Serf  and  lord  stared,  wonder-eyed, 

Or  marveling  shrunk  swift  away 

Before  that  visage  solemn,  gray : 

Till  where  the  leaping  fountains  sway 

Thick  showed  the  knights  in  white  array. 

Then,  as  he  passed  beneath  the  trees, 

Whore  turned  his  eyes,  by  slow  degrees 

Fell  silence  and  some  strange  unease, 

Whilst  w^hispered  some :  "Who  may  it  be? 

What  kniglit  is  this  ?     And  who  is  she  ?" 

But  only  Tristram  looked  to  see, 

And  trembling  fell  upon  his  knee. 

Then  said  a  voice  full  solemnly : 

"  Of  all  the  knights  that  look  on  me, 

If  only  one  of  them  there  be 

That  never  hath  sinned  wittingly, 

Let  him  the  woman  first  disown. 

Let  him  be  first  to  cast  a  stone 

At  one,  who,  fisillen  from  a  throne, 

Is  sad  and  weary  and  alone. 

Him,  when  the  lists  of  Grod  are  set, 

Him,  when  the  knights  of  God  are  meiy 

If  that  he  lacketh,  answer  yet, 

The  soul  of  him  shall  answer  get." 
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Then,  as  a  lily  bowed  with  rain 
Leaps  shedding  it,  she  shed  her  pain, 
And  towering  looked  where  men,  like  grain 
Storm  humbled,  bent  upon  the  plain ; 
Whilst  over  her  the  cold  night  air 
Throbbed  with  some  awful  pulse  of  prayer, 
As,  bending  low,  with  reverent  care, 
She  kissed  the  good  knight's  raiment  fiur. 
When  as  she  trembling  rose  again, 
And  felt  no  more  in  heart  and  brain 
The  weary  weight  of  sin  and  pain, 
For  him  that  healed  she  looked  in  vain ; 
And  from  the  starry  heavens  immense 
Unto  her  soul  with  penitence 
Came  sis  if  felt  by  some  new  sense 
The  noise  of  wings  departing  thence. 

S.  Weir  Mitchkll. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  EXfflBITION  DAY. 


"  T)17ELL  no,"  the  boy  said,  "  the  thing  didn't  go  off 
V  V  exactly  as  I  expected.  You  see,  I  was  the  sixth 
boy  in  the  class,  that  was  next  to  the  head  when  the 
class  formed  left  in  front,  and  I  was  pretty  near  tiie  first 
boy  called  on  to  declaim.  I  had  got  a  good  ready  and 
it  was  a  fine  piece  too." 

And  the  boy  sighed  as  he  paused  to  lift  a  s^ment  out 
of  a  green  apple,  and  placed  it  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good  for  the  cholera  doctor.  We  asked  what  piece 
it  was. 

"*Spartacua  to  the  Gladiators,'"  he  said.  "I  got  it 
all  by  heart,  and  used  to  go  clear  out  to  the  Cascade  to 
rehearse.    Old  Fitch" — IVIr.  Fitch  was  the  boy's  pre- 
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oeptor  and  one  of  the  finest  educators  in  the  State-—"  he 
taught  me  all  the  gestures  and  inflections,  and  said  I  was 
going  to  take  them  all  down." 

"  Excel  your  corai)etitors  ?"  we  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  and  the  way  it  went  off  was  bad. 
You  see,  I  didn't  feel  easy  in  my  Sunday  clothes  on  a 
week  day,  to  begin  with.  And  my  collar  w^aa  too  tight 
and  my  necktie  was  too  blue,  and  I  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  off  early,  and  so  I  only  blacked  the  toes  of  my  boots^ 
and  left  the  heels  as  red  as  a  concert  ticket,  and  the 
crowd  there  was  in  the  school-house,  everybody  in  their 
guod  clothes  and  everybody  looking  solemn  as  Monday 
morning.  When  my  name  was  called  something  came 
up  in  my  throat  as  big  as  a  football.  I  couldn't  swallow 
it  and  I  couldn't  spit  it  out,  and  when  I  got  up  on  the 
platform — did  you  ever  see  a  million  heads  without  any 
bodies?" 

We  felt  ashamed  of  our  limited  experience  while  we 
confessed  that  we  could  not  recall  having  witnessed  such 
a  phenomenon. 

"  I  never  did  till  then/'  the  boy  went  on,  "  but  they 
were  there,  for  a  fact,  and  I  began  to  remember  when 
these  heads  danced  round  and  round  the  room  that  I 
had  been  forgetting  my  piece  in  the  last  five  minutes  just 
as  fast  as  I  ever  forgot  to  fix  the  kindling  wood  at  night. 
But  I  commenced.  I  got  along  with  *  It  had  been  a  day 
of  triumph  at  Capua,'  and  *  Lentil ius  returning  with 
victorious  eagles,'  and  all  that,  well  enough,  but  when  I 
got  on  into  the  heaNy  business,  I  was  left,  sure.  If 
Spartacus  had  talked  to  the  gladiators  as  I  did,  they 
would  have  thought  he  was  drunk  and  hustled  him  off 
to  bed.  It  was  awful.  I  stumbled  along  until  I  came 
to  •Ye  ptand  here  now  like  giants  as  ye  are.     Tb^ 
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strength  of  hnss  is  in  your  rugged  sinews,  but  to-morrow 
•ome  Roman  Adonis,  breathing  sweet  perfume  from  his 
curling  locks  shall  with  his  dainty  fingers,  pat  your  red 
brawn  and  bet  his  sesterces  upon  your  blood.* " 

"  That  was  excellent,  capital,"  we  said,  applauding,  for 
the  boy  had  growled  off  the  last  sentence  like  a  first 
heavy  villain. 

"Oh  yes,  is  it  though?"  he  said,  with  some  asperity. 
"Well  that's  the  way  I  was  going  to  say  it  that  Friday, 
but  what  I  did  was, "  The  strength  of  brass  is  in  your 
rugged  sinews,  but  to-morrow  afternoon  {you  see  I  got 
thinking  of  a  base-ball  match)  some  Doman  Aronis, 
breathing  sweet  perfumery  from  his  curly  socks,  will  pat 
your  bed-room  and  bet  his  sister  sees  your  blood." 

"Did  they  laugh?"  we  asked. 

"Oh,  no  t"  he  replied,  with  an  inflection  that  type  won't 
take.  "  Oh,  no ;  they  never  smiled  again ;  they  didn't.  It  was 
when  I  got  down  a  little  that  they  felt  bad.  When  he  says,  *  If 
ye  are  beasts  then  stand  here  waiting  like  fat  oxen  for  the 
butcher's  knife.'  I  told  them,  *  If  ye  be  cat  fattle,  then 
wwt  here  standing  like  a  butcher  for  the  carving  knife.' 
And  I  got  worse,  until  it  came  to  this,  *  Oh,  Rome, 
Rome,  thou  hast  been  a  tender  mother  to  me.  Thou 
has  taught  the  poor,  timid  shepherd  boy,  who  never 
knew  a  harsher  tone  than  a  flute  note,  to  gaze  into  the 
glaring  eyeballs  of  the  fierce  Numidian  lion,  even  as  a 
boy  upon  a  laughing  girl.  Thou  hast  taught  him  to  drive 
the  sword  through  rugged  links  of  mail  and  brass,  and 
warm  it  in  the  marrow  of  his  foe  !*  " 

"  Bravo !" 

"Stop,"  he  said,  sentcntiously ;  "I  didn't  say  it  just 
that  way.  I  said,  *  Oh  Rome,  thou  lias  ten  a  binder 
mother  to  me.     TLiou  has  taught  the  poor  boy,  who  never 
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knew  a  sheep  note  to  glare  into  the  laughing  ear  of  a 
fierce  Numidian  eyeball  even  as  a  lyin*  boy  at  a  girl. 
Thou  hast  taught  him  to  mail  his  ragged  brafiB  through 
swords  of  link,  and  marry  it  in  the  warmer  of  his  foe.' " 

•*  And  then  ?"  we  asked. 

"I  cried,"  he  said,  "and  went  down.  Everybody  was 
cryin'.  They  all  had  their  faces  in  their  handkerchief 
or  behind  their  fiuis,  and  were  shaking  so  that  it  nearly 
jarred  the  school-house." 

"You  should  practice  elocution  during  vacation,"  we 
suggested;  "and  you  will  not  fail  again."  He  bolted 
the  rest  of  the  green  apple,  threw  his  bare  feet  up  in  the 
air,  and  walked  around  on  his  hands  in  little  circles. 

"  Don't  have  no  speakin'  in  vacation,"  he  said. 

And  we  knew  that,  boy  like,  he  was  going  to  let  the 
day  and  morrow  take  care  each  of  its  own  evils ;  and 
we  wondered,  as  we  came  away,  how  many  fathers  would 
recognize  their  own  boys  in  the  hero  of  this  sketch,  and 
if  dear  old  Fitch,  the  oldest  boy,  with  the  clearest  head 
and  tenderest  heart  we  ever  knew,  would  remember  him. 

R.  J.  BURDETTE. 


THE  BLIND  LAMB. 


TWA8  summer  and  softly  the  ocean 
Bang,  sparkling  in  light  and  heat. 
And  over  the  water  and  over  the  land 
The  warm  south  wind  blew  sweet. 

And  the  children  played  in  the  sunshine 
And  shouted  and  scampered  in  glee 

O'er  the  grassy  slopes,  or  the  weed-strewn  beach. 
Or  rocked  on  the  dreaming  sea^ 
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They  had  roamed  the  whole  bright  mornings 

The  troop  of  merry  boys, 
And  in  they  flocked  at  noontide 

With  a  clamor  of  joyful  noise. 

And  they  bore  among  them  gently 

A  wee  lamb,  white  as  snow, 
And  "  O  mamma,  mamma,  he's  blind 

He  can't  tell  where  to  go ! 

"  And  we  found  him  lost  and  lonely, 
And  we  brought  him  home  to  you, 

And  we're  going  to  feed  and  care  for  him," 
Cried  the  eager  little  crew. 

"  Look  how  he  falls  on  everything !" 

And  they  set  him  on  his  feet, 
And  aimlessly  he  wandered 

With  a  low  and  mournful  bleat. 

Some  sign  of  pity  he  seemed  to  ask. 
And  he  strove  to  draw  more  near 

When  he  felt  the  touch  of  a  human  hand. 
Or  a  kind  voice  reach  his  ear. 

They  tethered  him  in  a  grassy  space 

Hard  by  the  garden  gate. 
And  with  sweet  fresh  milk  they  fed  him. 

And  cared  for  him  early  and  late. 

But  as  the  golden  days  went  on. 

Forgetful  the  children  grew, 
They  wearied  of  tending  the  poor  blind  lamb» 

^o  longer  a  plaything  new, 
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And  each  day  I  changed  his  play 

Within  the  garden  fence, 
And  fed  him  mom  and  noon  and  ev« 

And  was  his  providence. 

And  he  knew  the  rustle  of  my  gown. 

And  every  lightest  tone, 
And  when  he  heard  me  pass,  straightway 

He  followed  o'er  stock  and  stone. 

One  dark  and  balmy  evening, 

When  the  south  wind  breathed  of  rain, 

I  went  to  lead  my  pet  within. 
And  found  but  a  broken  cham. 

And  a  terror  fell  upon  me. 

For  round  on  every  side 
The  circling  sea  was  sending  in 

The  strength  of  the  full  flood-tide. 

I  called  aloud  and  listened, 

I  knev  not  where  to  seek ; 
Out  of  the  dark,  the  warm  wet  wind 

Blew  soft  against  my  cheek, 

But  naught  was  heard  but  the  sound  of  the  waves 

Crowding  against  the  shore. 
Over  the  Jewy  grass  I  ran, 

And  called  aloud  once  more. 

What  reached  me  out  of  the  distance? 

Surely,  a  piteous  bleat ! 
I  threw  my  long  dress  over  my  arm 

And  following  with  flying  fleets 
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Down  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 

Calling  again  and  again, 
Answered  so  clearly,  near  and  more  near. 

By  that  tremulous  cry  of  pain ! 

I  crept  to  the  end  of  the  rocky  ledge 

Black  lay  the  water  wide, 
Up  from  among  the  rippling  wave 

Came  the  shivering  voice  that  cried. 

I  could  not  see,  but  I  answered  him ; 

And,  stretching  a  rescuing  hand, 
I  felt  in  the  darkness  his  sea-soaked  wool. 

And  drew  him  into  the  land. 

And  the  poor  little  creature  pressed  so  close. 

Distracted  with  delight, 
While  I  dried  the  brine  from  his  dripping  fleece 

With  my  apron  soft  and  white. 

Close  in  my  arms  I  gathered  him, 

More  glad  than  tongue  can  tell. 
And  he  laid  on  my  shoulder  his  pretty  head. 

He  knew  that  all  was  well. 

And  I  thought  as  I  bore  him  swiftly  back, 

Content,  close  folded  thus. 
Of  the  Heavenly  Father's  compassionate. 

Whose  pity  shall  succor  us. 

I  thought  of  the  arms  of  mercy 

That  clasp  the  world  about, 
That  not  one  of  His  children 

Shall  perish  in  dread  and  doubt, 
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For  He  hears  the  voices  that  cry  to  Him 

And  near  His  love  shall  draw : 
With  help  and  comfort  He  waits  for  us, 

The  Light  and  the  Life  and  the  Law. 

Celia  Thaxter, 
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SURELY  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for 
gold  where  they  fine  it. 

Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  is  molten  out 
of  the  stone. 

He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth  out  all 
perfection :  the  stones  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of 
death. 

The  flood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabitant ;  even  the 
waters  forgotten  of  the  f(K)t :  they  are  dried  up,  they  are 
gone  away  from  men. 

As  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread :  and  under 
it  is  turned  up  as  it  were  fire. 

The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires:  and  it  hath 
dust  of  gold. 

There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the 
vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen :  The  lion*s  whelps  have  not 
trodden  it,  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it. 

He  putteth  forth  his  hand  u]X)n  the  rock ;  he  over- 
tumeth  the  mountains  by  the  roots. 

He  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks ;  and  his  eye 
seeth  every  precious  thing. 

He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing ;  and  the  thing 
that  is  hid  bringeth  he  forth  to  light. 

But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found?  and  where  Li  tb« 
place  of  underst^uiding? 

i 
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Man  knowetk  not  the  price  thereof;  neither  is  it  founa 
in  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  depth  saith,  It  is  not  in  me:  and  the  sea  saith.  It 
is  not  with  me. 

It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be 
weighed  for  the  price  thereof. 

It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire. 

The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it:  and  the  ex- 
change of  it  shall  not  be  for  jewels  or  fine  gold. 

No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls :  for 
the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies. 

The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it,  neither  shall 
it  be  valued  with  pure  gold. 

Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ?  and  where  is  the  place 
of  understanding? 

Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept 
close  from  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

Destruction  and  death  say,  We  have  heard  the  fame 
thereof  with  our  ears. 

Grod  understandeth  the  way  thereof,  and   he  knoweth 
the  place  thereof. 

For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth 
under  the  whole  heaven ; 

To  make  the  weight  for  the  winds;  and  he  weigheth 
the  waters  by  measure. 

When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for 
the  lightning  of  the  thunder. 

Then  did  he  see  it,  and  declare  it;  he  prepared  it, 
yea,  and  searched  it  out. 

And  unto  man  he  said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
iiiat  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understand- 
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THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 


I  STAND  upon  the  hill  and  hear 
The  unseen  spirits  of  the  air 
Playing,  on  harps  of  branches  bare. 
The  dirge  of  the  departing  year. 

A  gray  gloom  veils  the  crescent  moon 
That  hangs  abov/B  the  pine-tree's  crest. 
And  voices  full  of  life's  unrest 

Among  the  darkling  shadows  croon. 

Beneath  my  feet  the  wintry  sea 
Moans  out  its  sorrow  to  the  shore 
For  something  missed  forevermore 

That  only  is  in  memory. 

It  is  a  time  for  saddest  thought : 

The  year  in  which  dear  hopes  have  died 
Drifts  outward  with  the  ebbing  tide 

As  drifted  she  of  Camelot; 

Drifts  out  into  the  mighty  sea 

From  whence  no  breezes  earthward  blow ; 

What  lands  are  there  we  may  not  know ; 
We  only  say,  Eternity ! 

Old  Year,  your  time  has  come  to  die  I 

Your  hands  have  mingled  smiles  and  tears^ 
And  reared,  like  all  your  kindred  years, 

Stones  by  the  graves  where  dead  hopes  lie. 

Good-bye,  Old  Year!    The  wind's  low  wail 
Is  like  a  last,  long,  dpng  breath. 
The  earth  seems  face  to  face  with  death, 

And  shudders,  frightened,  sad  and  pale. 
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Hark  I  through  the  frosty  air  is  lieard 
A  silvery  peal,  and  every  cloud 
Throws  off  its  semblance  of  a  shroud 

And  with  the  music's  joy  is  stirred. 

A  silver  blossom  in  the  sky 

The  moon  is,  and  it  seems  to  shine 
From  the  black  branches  of  the  pine 

Where  wailing  winds  to  silence  die. 

As  die  the  dirges  for  the  dead, 
As  fiide  the  clouds  along  the  sky. 
So  thoughts  of  sorrow  turn  and  fly 

Ai^d  hope  uplifts  again  her  head. 

Oh,  New  Year,  welcome !     It  may  be 
Your  hands  are  full  of  gifts  to  crown 
Our  hearts  with  gladness,  and  to  drown 

The  voice  of  yearning  memory. 

God  grant  it !  but  come  good  or  ill — ' 
The  joys  we  ask,  or  bitter  fate — 
We  know  God  is  compassionate. 

And  we  will  trust  His  goodness  still. 

Eben  E.  Rexforix 


LITTLE  ROCKET'S  CHRISTMAS. 


I'LL  tell  you  how  the  Christmas  came 
To  Rocket — ^no,  you  never  met  him. 
That  is,  you  never  knew  his  name. 

Although  'tis  possible  you've  let  him 
Display  his  skill  upon  your  shoos ; 
A  bootblack — Arab,  if  you  choose. 
Has  inspiration  dropped  to  zero 
When  such  material  makes  a  hcr<^^ 
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A  fiither  once  he  had,  no  doubt, 

A  mother  on  the  Island  staying, 
Which  left  him  free  to  knock  about 

And  gratify  a  taste  for  straying 
Through  crowded  streets.     Twas  there  he  finind 
Companionship  and  grew  renowned. 
An  ash-box  served  him  for  a  bed — 

As  good,  at  least,  as  Moses'  rushes— 
And  for  his  daily  meat  and  bread, 

He  earned  them  with  his  box  and  brushei» 

'Twas  Christmas  eve,  and  all  the  day 
The  snow  had  &llen  fine  and  fast ; 

In  banks  and  drifted  heaps  it  lay 
Along  the  streets.     A  piercing  blast 
Blew  cuttingly.     The  storm  was  ])asty 

And  now  the  stars  looked  coldly  down 

Upon  the  snow-enshrouded  town. 

Ah,  well  it  is  if  Christmas  brings 

Good  will  and  peace  which  poet  sings  I 

How  full  are  all  the  streets  to-night 

With  hapi)y  faces,  flushed  and  bright  I 

The  matron  in  her  silks  and  furs, 
The  pompous  banker,  fat  and  sleek, 

The  idle,  well-fed  loiterers. 
The  merchant  trim,  the  churchman  meek| 

Forgetful  now  of  hate  and  spite. 

For  all  the  world  is  glad  tonight) 

All,  did  I  say  ?    Ah,  no,  not  all. 

For  sorrow  throws  on  some  its  pall ; 

And  here,  within  the  broad,  fair  city, 
Tlie  Christmas  time  no  beauty  brings 

To  those  who  plead  in  vain  for  pity. 
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To  thoee  who  cherish  but  the  stings 
Of  wretchedness  and  want  and  woe, 
Who  never  love*s  great  bounty  know, 
Whose  grief  no  kindly  hands  assuage. 
Whose  miser}'  mocks  our  Christian  age. 
Pray  ask  yourself  what  means  to  them 
That  Christ  is  bom  in  Bethlehem  I 

But  Rocket?    On  this  Christmas  eve 

You  might  have  seen  him  standing  wher^ 
The  city's  streets  so  intenn^eave 

They  form  that  somewhat  famous  square 
Galled  Printing  House.    His  face  was  bright^ 

And  at  this  gala,  festive  season 
You  could  not  find  a  heart  more  light — 

I'll  tell  you  in  a  word  the  reason  : 
By  dint  of  patient  toil  in  shining 

Patrician  shoes  and  Wall  Street  boots. 
He  had  within  his  jacket's  lining, 

A  dollar  and  a  half — the  fruits 
Of  pinching,  saving  and  a  trial 
Of  really  Spartan  self-denial. 

That  dollar  and  a  half  was  more 
Than  Rocket  ever  owned  before. 
A  princely  fortime,  so  he  thought, 

And  with  those  hoarded  dimes  and  nickelt 
What  CliristmaB  pleasures  may  be  bought  1 

A  dollar  and  a  half  I     It  tickles 
The  boy  to  say  it  over,  musing 
Upon  the  money's  proper  using; 
"  I'll  go  a  gobbler,  leg  and  breast, 

With  cranberry  sauce  and  fixin's  nice, 
And  pie,  mince  pie.  the  very  best, 
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And  puddin' — say  a  double  slice ! 
And  then  to  doughnuts  how  I'll  freeze ; 
With  coffee — guess  that  ere's  the  cheese ! 
And  after  grub  111  go  to  see 
The  *  Seven  Groblins  of  Dundee.* 
If  this  yere  Christmas  ain't  a  buster, 
I'll  let  yer  rip  my  Sunday  duster!" 

So  Rocket  mused  as  he  hurried  along, 

Clutching  his  money  with  grasp  yet  tighter, 
And  humming  the  air  of  a  rollicking  song, 

With  a  heart  as  light  as  his  clothes — or  lighter. 
Through  Centre  Street  he  makes  his  way. 

When,  just  as  he  turns  the  comer  at  Pearl, 
He  hears  a  voice  cry  out  in  dismay, 

And  sees  before  him  a  slender  girl. 
As  ragged  and  tattered  in  dress  as  he. 
With  hand  stretched  forth  for  charity. 

With  artless  pathos  and  simple  speech, 

She  stands  and  tells  him  her  pitiful  tale ; 
Ah,  well  if  those  who  pray  and  preach  • 

Could  catch  an  echo  of  that  sad  wail ! 
She  tells  of  the  terrible  battle  for  bread, 

Tells  of  a  father  brutal  with  crime. 
Tells  of  a  mother  lying  dead, 

At  this,  the  gala  Cliristmas-time ; 
Then  adds,  gazing  up  at  the  starlit  sky, 
"  I'm.  hungry  and  cold,  and  I  wish  I  could  die,'' 

What  is  it  trickles  down  the  cheek 

Of  Rocket— can  it  be  a  tear? 
He  stands  and  stares,  but  does  not  speak; 

J^  thinks  again  of  that  good  cbcQr 
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Which  Christmas  was  tx)  bring ;  he  sees 

Visions  of  turkey,  steaming  pies, 
The  play-bills — then,  in  place  of  these, 

Thegirrs  beseeching,  hungry  eyes; 
One  mighty  effort,  gulping  down 

The  disappointment  in  his  breast, 
A  quivering  of  the  lip,  a  frown. 

And  then,  while  pity  pleads  her  best, 
He  snatches  forth  his  cherished  hoard. 
And  gives  it  to  her  like  a  lord ! 

"  Here,  freeze  to  that ;  I'm  flush,  yer  sae^ 
And  then  you  neieds  it  more  'an  me  !'* 
With  that  he  turns  and  walks  away, 
So  fest  the  girl  can  nothing  say. 
So  fast  he  does  not  hear  the  prayer 
That  sanctifies  the  winter  air. 
But  He  who  blessed  the  widow's  mite 
Look  down  and  smiled  upon  the  sight. 

No  feast  of  steaming  pies  or  turkey. 

No  ticket  for  the  mating. 
All  drear  and  desolate  and  murky. 

In  truth,  a  very  dismal  day. 
With  dinner  on  a  crust  of  bread, 

And  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
A  friendly  ash-box  for  a  bed — 

Thus  came  the  Christmas  day  to  Rocket, 
And  yet — and  here's  the  strangest  thing — 

As  best  befits  tlie  festive  season, 
The  boy  was  lmpi)y  as  a  king — 

I  wonder  can  you  guess  the  reason? 

Vandyke  Browk. 
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LARRIE  O'DER 


N' 


"OW  the  widow  McGree, 
And  Larrie  O'Dee, 
Had  two  little  cottages  out  on  the  green, 
With  just  room  enough  for  two  pig-pens  between. 
The  widow  was  young  and  the  widow  was  fair, 
With  the  brightest  of  eyes  and  the  brownest  of  hair ; 
And  it  frequently  chanced,  when  she  came  in  the  mom 
With  the  swill  for  her  pig,  Larrie  came  with  the  com. 
And  some  of  the  ears  that  he  tossed  from  his  hand. 
In  the  pen  of  the  widow  were  certain  to  land. 

One  morning  said  he : 
"Och!  Misthress  McGree, 
It's  a  waste  of  good  lumber,  this  runnin'  two  rigs, 
Wid  a  fancy  petition  betwane  our  two  pigs !" 
*  Indade  sur,  it  is !"  answered  Widow  McGee, 
With  the  sweetest  of  smiles  upon  Larrie  O'Dee. 
^  And  thin,  it  looks  kind  o'  hard-hearted  and  mane, 
E^apin'  two  friendly  pigs  so  exsaidenly  near 
That  whiniver  one  grunts  the  other  can  hear. 
And  yit  kape  a  cmel  petition  betwane." 

"Shwate  Widow  McGee," 
Answered  Larrie  0*Dee, 

•'  If  ye  fale  in  your  heart  we  are  mane  to  the  pigs. 

Ain't  we  mane  to  ourselves  to  be  runnin*  two  rigs? 

Och  !  it  made  me  heart  ache  whin  I  paped  through  the 

cracks 

Of  me  shanty,  lasht  March,  at  yez  shwingin'  yer  axe ; 

An'  a  bobbin*  yer  head  an*  a  shtompin*  yer  fate, 

Wid  yer  purty  white  hands  jisht  as  red  as  a  bate. 
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A-sphlittin*  yer  kindlin'-wood  out  in  the  shtorniy 
When  one  little  ehtove  it  would  kape  us  both  warm  P 

"  Now,  piggy,"  said  she ; 

"  Larrie^s  courtin'  o'  me, 
Wid  his  dilicate  tinder  allusions  to  you ; 
So  now  yez  must  tell  me  jisht  what  I  must  do: 
For,  if  I*m  to  say  yes,  shtir  the  swill  wid  yer  snout ; 
But  if  I'm  to  say  no,  ye  must  kape  yer  nose  out. 
Now  Larrie,  for  shame !  to  be  bribin*  a  pig 
By  a-tossin'  a  handful  of  corn  in  its  shwig!" 
"  Me  darlint,  the  piggy  says  yes,"  answered  he. 
And  that  was  the  courtship  of  Larrie  O'Dee. 

W.  W.  Fink. 

-^  • 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  BEATEN. 

From  Nicholas  Nickleby. 


rE  cold,  feeble  dawn  of  a  January  morning  was 
stealing  in  at  the  windows  of  the  common  sleeping* 
room,  when  Nicholas,  raising  himself  on  his  arm,  looked 
among  the  prostrate  forms  in  search  of  the  boy  Smike. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  Squeers,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  "  are  you  going  to  sleep  all  day,  up  there — " 

"We  shall  be  down  directly,  sir." 

**Down  directly!     Ah!  you  had  better  be  down  di- 
rectly, or  I'll  be  down  upon  some  of  you  in  less  time' 
than  directly.     Where's  that  Smike  ?" 

Nicholas  looke<l  round  again. 

"  He  is  not  here,  sir." 

"  Don't  tell  me  a  lie.     He  is." 

"  He  is  not.     Don't  tell  me  one." 

Squeers  bounced  into  the  dormitory,  and,  swinging  his 
cane  in  the  air  ready  for  a  blow^  darted  into  the  corner 
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where  Smike  tisually  lay  at  night.     The  cane  descended 
harmlessly.    There  was  nobody  there. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?    Where  have  you  hid  him  f 

**  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  since  last  night." 

**  Come,  you  won't  save  him  this  way.     Where  is  he?" 

''At  the  bottom  of  the  nearest  pond  for  anything  I 
know." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  f 

In  a  fright  Squeers  inquired  of  the  boys  whether  any 
one  of  them  knew  anything  of  their  missing  schoolmate. 

There  was  a  general  hum  of  denial,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  one  shrill  voice  was  heard  to  say  (as  indeed  every- 
body thought) : 
.  •*  Please,  sir,  I  think  Smike's  run  away,  sir." 

"Ha!  who  said  that  ?" 

Mr.  Squeers  made  a  plunge  into  the  crowd,  and  caught 
a  very  little  boy,  the  perplexed  expresision  of  whose  coun- 
tenance, as  he  was  brought  forward,  seemed  to  intimate 
that  he  was  uncertain  whether  he  was  going  to  be  pun* 
ished  or  rewarded  for  his  suggestion.  He  was  not  long 
in  doubt. 

**  You  think  he  has  run  away,  do  you,  sir  ?" 

"Yes,  please,  sir." 

"And  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  any  boy 
would  want  to  run  away  from  this  establishment  ?     Eh?" 

The  child  raised  a  dismal  cry  by  way  of  answer,  and 
Mr.  Squeers  beat  him  until  he  rolled  out  of  his  hands. 
He  merci^lly  allowed  him  to  roll  away. 

"There!  Now,  if  any  other  hoy  thinks  Smike  has 
rao  ftway,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  talk  with  him." 

Profound  silence. 

"  Well,  Nickleby,  you  think  he  has  run  away,  I  sup- 
poieT" 
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"  I  think  it  extremely  likely." 

"Maybe  you  know  he  has  run  away?" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"He  didn't  t«ll  you  he  was  going,  I  suppose?" 

"  He  did  not.  I  am  very  glad  he  did  not,  for  it  would 
then  have  been  my  duty  to  have  told  you." 

"  Which  no  doubt  you  would  have  been  sorry  to  do." 

"  I  should,  indeed." 

Mrs.  Bqueers  had  listened  to  this  conversation  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  but  now,  losing  all  patience, 
she  hastily  made  her  way  to  the  scene  of  action. 

"What's  all  this  here  to-do?  What  on  earth  are  you 
talking  to  him  for,  Squeery  I  The  cow-house  and  stable 
are  locked  up,  so  Smike  can't  be  there ;  and  he's  not 
down-stairs  anywhere,  for  the  girl  has  looked.  He  nmst 
have  gone  York  way,  and  by  a  public  road.  He  must 
beg  his  way,  and  he  could  do  that  nowheres  but  on  the 
public  road.  Now,  if  you  takes  the  chaise  and  goes  one 
road,  and  I  borrows  Swallow's  chaise  and  goes  t'other, 
what  with  keeping  our  eyes  open,  and  asking  questions, 
one  or  other  of  us  is  moral  sure  to  lay  hold  of  him." 

The  lady's  plan  was  put  in  execution  without  delay, 
Nicholas  remaining  behind,  in  a  tumult  of  feeling.  Death, 
from  want  and  exposure,  was  the  best  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  prolonged  wandering  of  so  helple^  a 
creature  through  a  country  of  which  he  was  ignorant 
There  was  little,  perhaps,  to  choose  between  this  and  a 
return  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  school.  Nicholas 
lingered  on,  in  restless  anxiety,  picturing  a  thousand 
possibilities,  until  the  evening  of  next  day,  when  Squeers 
returned  alone. 

"No  news  of  the  scamp!" 

Another  day  came,  and  Nicholas  was  scarcely  awake 
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when  he  heard  the  wheels  of  a  chaise  approaching  the 
house.  It  stopped,  and  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Squeers  was 
beard,  ordering  a  glass  of  spirits  for  somebody,  which 
was  in  itself  a  sufiicient  sign  that  something  extraordi- 
nary had  happened.  Nicholas  hardly  dared  to  look  out 
of  the  window,  but  he  did  so,  and  the  first  object  that 
met  his  eyes  was  wretched  Smike,  bedabbled  with  mud 
and  rain,  haggard  and  worn  and  wild. 

"  Lift  him  out,"  said  Squeers.  "  Bring  him  in,  bring 
him  in !" 

"  Take  care,"  cried  Mrs.  Squ^rs.  "  We  tied  his  legs 
under  the  apron,  and  made  'em  fast  to  the  chaise,  to  pre- 
vent his  giving  us  the  slip  again." 

With  hands  trembling  with  delight,  Squeers  unloosened 
the  cord ;  and  Smike,  more  dead  than  alive,  was  brought 
in  and  locked  up  in  a  cellar,  until  such  time  as  Mr. 
Squeers  should  deem  it  expedient  to  operate  upon  him. 

The  news  that  the  fugitive  had  been  caught  and 
brought  back  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  hungry  com- 
munity, and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  all  the  morning. 
On  tiptoe  it  remained  until  the  afternoon,  when  Squeers, 
having  refreshed  himself  with  his  dinner  and  an  extra 
libation  or  so,  made  his  apf)earance  (accompanied  by  his 
amiable  partner),  with  a  fearful  instrument  of  flagella« 
tion,  strong,  supple,  wax-ended,  and  new. 

"  Is  every  boy  here?" 

Every  boy  was  there,  but  every  boy  was  afraid  to  speak; 
so  Squeers  glared  along  the  lines  to  assure  himself. 

There  waa  a  curious  expression  in  the  usher's  fiM»; 
but  he  took  his  seat,  without  opening  his  lips  in  reply. 
Squeers  left  the  room,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned, 
dragging  Smike  by  the  collar. 

"  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?    (Stand 
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a  little  out  of  the  way,  Mrs.  Squeers,  my  dear;  Vr% 
hardly  got  room  enough.)" 

"Spare  me,  sir!" 

"Oh,  that's  all  you've  got  to  say,  is  it?  Yes,  I'll  flog 
fou  within  an  inch  of  your  life,  and  spare  you  that." 

One  cruel  blow  had  fallen  on  him,  when  Nicholaji 
Nickleby  cried,  "Stop!" 

"  Who  cried  stop  ?" 

"  I  did.    This  must  not  go  on." 

"  Must  not  go  on  !" 

"No I  Must  not!  Shall  not!  I  ^vill  prevent  it! 
You  have  disregarded  all  my  quiet  interference  in  this 
miserable  lad's  behalf;  you  have  returned  no  answer  to 
the  letter  in  which  I  begged  forgiveness  for  him,  and 
offered  to  be  responsible  that  he  would  remain  quietly 
here.  Don't  blame  me  for  this  public  interference.  You 
have  brought  it  upon  yourself  not  I." 

"Sit  down,  beggar!" 

"  Wretch,  touch  him  again  at  your  peril !  I  will  not 
stand  by,  and  see  it  done.  My  blood  is  up,  and  I  have 
the  strength  of  ten  such  men  as  you.  I  will  not  spare 
you,  if  you  drive  me  on !  I  have  a  series  of  personal 
insults  to  avenge,  and  my  indignation  is  aggravated  by 
the  cruelties  practiced  in  this  foul  den.  Have  a  care: 
for  if  you  raise  the  devil  in  me,  the  consequences  will  fall 
heavily  upon  your  head !" 

Squeers  spat  at  him,  and  struck  him  a  blow  across  the 
face.  Nicholas  instantly  sprang  upon  him,  wrested  his 
weapon  f^m  his  hand,  and,  pinning  him  by  the  throat, 
beat  the  ruffian  till  he  roared  for  mercy. 

He  flung  him  away  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster, 
and  the  violence  of  his  fall  precipitated  Mrs.  Squeers 
over  an  adjacent  form ;  Squeers,  striking  his  head  againii 
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tliA  same  form  in  his  descent,  lay  at  his  full  length  on  the 
ground,  stunned  and  motionless. 

Having  brought  affairs  to  this  happy  termination » and 
having  ascertained,  to  his  satis&ction,  that  Bqueers  was 
only  stunned,  and  not  dead  (upon  which  point  he  had 
had  some  unpleasant  doubts  at  first),  Nicholas  packed 
up  a  few  clothes  in  a  small  valise,  and,  finding  that 
nobody  offered  to  oppose  his  progress,  marched  boldly  out 
by  the  front  door,  and  struck  into  the  road.  Then  such 
a  cheer  rose  as  the  walls  of  Dotheboys  Hall  had  never 
echoed  before,  and  would  never  respond  to  again.  When 
the  sound  had  died  away,  the  school  was  empty ;  ami  of 
the  crowd  of  boys  not  one  remained. 

When  Nicholas  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  give  his 
present  circumstances  some  reflection,  they  did  not  appear 
in  an  encouraging  light;  he  had  only  four  shillings  and 
odd  pence  in  his  pocket,  and  was  something  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  London. 

Lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  beheld  a  horseman  coming 
toward  him,  discovered  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  John 
Browdie,  carr^'ing  a  thick  ash  stick. 

"  I  am  in  no  mofxi  for  more  noise  and  riot,  and  yet,  do 
what  I  will,  I  shall  have  an  altercation  with  this  honest 
blockhead,  and  perhaps  a  blow  or  two  from  yonder  cud- 
gel." 

There  appeared  reason  to  expect  it,  for  John  Browdie 
no  sooner  saw  Nicholas,  than  he  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
waited  until  such  time  as  he  should  come  up. 

"Servant,  young  genelman." 

"Yours." 
Weel ;  we  ha'  met  at  last." 

Yes. — Come !     We  parted  on  no  very  good  terms  th« 
last  time  we  met ;  it  was  my  £iult ;  but  I  had  no  intent 
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tion  of  ofiending  jou,  and  no  idea  that  I  was  doing  sa 
I  was  very  sorry  for  it  afterwards.  Will  you  shake 
hands  r' 

''Shake  bonds!  Ah  !  that  I  weel !  But  wa'at  be  the 
tnatther  wi'  thy  feace,  mun  ?    It  be  all  brokken  loike." 

"  It  is  a  cut, — a  blow ;  but  I  returned  it  to  the  giver, 
Und  with  good  interest." 

"Noa,  dld'ee  though?  Well  deane!  I  loike  'un  for 
thot." 

"The  fact  is,  I  have  been  ill-treated." 

"  Noa  I     Dean't  say  thot." 

"  Yes,  I  have,  by  that  man  Squeers,  and  I  have  beaten 
him  soundly,  and  am  leaving  this  place  in  consequence." 

"What!"  cried  John  Browdie,  with  such  an  ecstatic 
shout  that  the  horse  shied  at  it.  "  Beatten  the  school- 
meastherl  Ho!  ho!  ho!  Beatten  the  schoolraeasther ! 
Who  ever  heard  o'  the  loike  o'  that  noo?  Giv'  us  thee 
bond  agean,  yoongster.  Beatten  the  schoolmeasther ! 
I  loove  thee  for  *t." 

When  his  mirth  had  subsided,  he  inquired  what  Nicho- 
las meant  to  do.  On  his  replying,  to  go  straight  to  Lon- 
don, he  shook  his  head,  and  inquired  if  he  knew  how 
much  the  coaches  charged  to  carry  the  passengers  so 
far? 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  me, 
for  I  intend  walking." 

"Grang  awa'  to  Lunnun  afoot!  (Stan*  still,  tell'ee, 
old  horse.)     Hoo  much  cash  hast  thee  gotten  ?" 

"  Not  much,  but  I  can  make  it  enough.  Where  there's 
a  will,  there's  a  way,  you  know." 

John  Browdie  pulled  out  an  old  purse,  and  insisted 
that  Nicholas  should  borrow  from  him  whatever  he  re- 
quired. 
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^Dean't  be  afeard,  mun,  tak'  eneaf  to  cany  thee 
whoam.    Thee'lt  pay  me  yan  day,  a'  warrant." 

Nicholas  would  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  bor- 
row more  than  a  sovereign,  with  which  loan  Mr.  Browdie 
was  fain  to  content  himself,  after  many  entreaties  that  he 
would  accept  of  more. 

"  Tak'  that  bit  o*  timber  to  help  thee  on  wi',  mun ; 
keep  a  good  heart,  and  bless  thee.  Beatten  the  school- 
measther !  It's  the  best  thing  a'  've  heerd  this  twonty 
year!" 

John  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  went  off  at  a  smart 
canter.  Nicholas  watched  the  horse  and  rider  until  they 
disappeared  over  the  brow  of  a  distant  hill,  and  then  set 
for^'ard  on  his  journey. 

He  did  not  travel  far,  that  afternoon,  for  by  this  time 
it  was  nearly  dark ;  so  he  lay,  that  night,  at  a  cottage, 
where  beds  were  let  cheap;  and,  rising  betimes  next 
morning,  made  his  way  before  night  to  Boroughbridge. 
There  he  stumbled  on  an  empty  barn ;  and  in  a  warm 
comer  stretched  his  weary  limbs  and  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning,  he  sat  up,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  stared  at  some  motionless  object  in  front  of 
him. 

"Strange!  It  cannot  be  real ;  and  yet  I— I  am  awake  I 
Smike !" 

It  was  Smike,  indeed. 

"  Why  do  you  kneel  to  me  ?" 

"To  go  with  you — anywhere — everywhere — to  the 
world's  end — to  the  churchyard.  Let  me  go  with  you ;  Oh, 
do  let  me.  You  are  my  home,  my  kind  friend ;  take 
me  with  you,  pray!" 

He  had  followed  Nicholas,  it  seemed ;  had  never  lost 
flight  of  him  all  the  way ;  had  watched  while  he  slept. 
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and  when  he  halted  for  refreshment;  and  had  feared  fc 
appear  Booner,  lest  he  should  l)e  sent  Imck. 

"Poor  fellow!  Your  hard  fate  denies  you  any  friend 
but  one,  and  he  is  nearly  as  poor  and  helpless  as  your- 
aelf." 

"  May  I — may  I  go  with  you  ?  I  will  be  your  fiuthfiil, 
hard-w<^king  servant.  I  want  no  clothes ;  these  will  do 
very  welL    I  only  want  to  be  near  you." 

"  And  you  shall.  And  the  world  shall  deal  by  you  as 
it  does  by  me,  till  one  or  both  of  us  shall  quit  it  for  a 
better.    Come  I" 

So  he  strapped  his  burden  on  hb  shoulders,  and,  taking 
his  stick  in  one  hand,  extended  the  other  to  his  delighted 
charge.  And  so  they  passed  out  of  the  old  bam  to- 
gether. Charles  Dickens. 


DOT  BABY  OFF  MINE. 


11  iTINE  cracious !  mine  cracious !  shust  look  here  und 

A  Deutscher  so  habby  as  habby  can  pe ! 
Der  beoples  all  dink  dot  no  prains  I  haf  got; 
Yas  grazy  mit  trinking,  or  someding  like  dot ; 
Id  vasn't  pecause  I  trinks  lager  und  vine ; 
Id  vas  all  on  aggount  off  d(3t  baby  off  mine. 

Dot  schmall  leedle  vellow  I  dells  you  was  qveer , 
Not  mooch  pigger  roundt  as  a  goot  glass  off*  peer  j 
Mit  a  bare-footed  hed,  und  nose  but  a  schpeck ; 
A  mout  dot  goes  most  to  der  pack  off  his  neck ; 
Und  his  leedle  pink  toes  mit  der  rest  all  combine 
To  gif  sooch  a  charm  to  dot  baby  off  mine. 


I  delb  you  dot  baby  vaa  von  off  der  poys, 

Und  beats  leedle  Yawcob  for  making  a  noise. 

He  shust  has  pecun  to  shbeak  goot  English  too 

Hays  ''Mamma"  und  "Papa,"  und  somedime^  "Ah, 

goo  I" 
You  don't  find  a  baby  den  dimes  oudt  off  nine 
Dot  vas  qvite  so  schmart  as  dot  baby  off  mine. 

He  grawls  der  vloor  ofer,  und  drows  dings  aboudt, 

Und  poots  eferyding  he  can  find  in  his  mout ; 

He  dumbles  der  shtairs  down,  und  falls  vrom  his  chair, 

Und  gifes  mine  Katrina  von  derrible  sckare. 

Mine  hair  shtauds  like  shquills  on  a  mat  borcubine 

Ven  I  dinks  off  dose  pranks  off  dot  baby  off  mine. 

Dere  vas  someding,  you  pet,  I  don'd  likes  pooty  veil, 
To  hear  in  der  nighdt  dimes  dot  young  Deutscher  yell, 
Und  dravel  der  ped-room  midout  many  clones, 
Vhile  der  chills  down  der  slipiue  off  mine  pack  quickly 

goes: 
Does  leedle  shimnasdic  dricks  vasn't  so  fine 
Dot  I  cuts  oup  at  nighdt  mit  dot  baby  off  mine. 

Veil,  dese  leedle  schafers  vas  going  to  pe  men, 
Und  all  off  dese  droubles  vill  peen  ofer  den : 
Dey  vill  vear  a  vhite  shirt-vront  iushtead  of  a  bib, 
Und  vouldn'r  cot  tucked  oup  at  nighdt  in  deir  crib. 
Veil,  veil,  ven  1  m  feeble,  und  in  life's  decline, 
May  mine  oldt  age  pe  cheered  i)y  dot  baby  off  mine ! 
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BE  AS  THOROUGH  AS  YOU  CAK. 


WHATSOE'ER  you  find  to  do, 
Dv)  it,  boys,  with  all  your  might  I 
Never  be  a  little  true, 
Or  a  little  in  the  right 
Trifles  even 
Lead  to  heaven. 
Trifles  make  the  life  of  man ; 
So  in  all  things. 
Great  or  small  things. 
Be  as  thorough  as  you  can. 

Let  no  speck  that  surface  dim — 

Spotless  truth  and  honor  bright  I 
Fd  not  give  a  fig  for  him 
Who  says  any  lie  is  white  1 

He  who  falters. 

Twists,  or  alters 
little  atoms  when  we  speak, 

May  deceive  me. 

But  believe  me. 
To  himself  he  is  a  sneak  I 

Help  the  weak  if  you  are  strong, 
Love  the  old  if  you  are  young. 
Own  a  fiiult  if  you  are  wrong, 
If  you're  angry  hold  your  tongue 

In  each  duty 

Lies  a  beauty. 
If  your  eyes  you  do  not  shut^ 

Just  as  surely 

And  securely 
As  a  kernel  in  a  uutl 
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Lore  with  all  your  heart  and  soul, 

Love  with  eye  and  ear  and  touch : 
That's  the  moral  of  the  wholp, 
You  can  never  love  too  much 

Tis  the  glory 

Of  the  story  ' 
In  our  babyhood  begun ; 

Our  hearts  without  it^ 

Never  doubt  it — 
Are  the  worlds  without  a  sun. 

If  you  think  a  word  will  please, 
Say  it,  if  it  is  but  true ; 

Words  may  give  delight  with  ease^ 
When  no  act  is  asked  from  you. 
Words  may  often 
Soothe  and  soften, 

Gild  a  joy  or  heal  a  pain ; 
They  are  treasu 
Yielding  pleasures 

It  is  wicked  to  retain. 


Whatsoe'er  you  find  to  do, 

Do  it,  then,  with  all  your  might; 
Let  your  prayer  be  strong  and  true-^ 
Prayer,  my  lads,  will  keep  you  rights 
Prayer  in  all  things, 
Great  and  small  things. 
like  a  Christian  gentleman : 
And  forever. 
Now  or  never. 
Be  as  thorough  as  you  can. 

Anoktmoob. 


\ 
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CAUGHT  IN  THE  QUICKSAND. 


IT  sometimes  )ia{)i)eiis  that  a  man,  traveler  or  fisher- 
man, walking  on  the  l>eaeh  at  low  tide,  far  from  the 
bank,  suddenly  notices  that  for  several  minutes  he  has 
been  walking  with  st)me  difficulty.  The  strand  beneatli 
his  feet  is  like  pitch ;  his  soles  stick  in  it ;  it  is  sand  no 
longer  ;^t  is  glue. 

The  beach  is  perfectly  dry,  but  at  every  step  he  takes, 
as  soon  as  he  lifU  his  foot,  the  print  which  it  leaves  fills 
with  water.  The  eye,  however,  has  noticed  no  change ; 
the  immense  strand  is  smooth  and  tranquil ;  all  the  sand 
has  the  same  appearance ;  nothing  distinguishes  the  sur- 
face which  is  solid  from  that  which  is  no  longer  so;  the 
joyous  little  crowd  of  sandflies  continue  to  leap  tumultu- 
ously  over  the  wayfarer's  feet.  The  man  pursues  his 
way,  goes  forward,  inclines  to  the  land,  endeavors  to  get 
nearer  the  upland. 

He  is  not  anxious.  Anxious  about  what?  Only  he 
feels,  somehow,  as  if  the  weight  of  his  feet  increases  with 
every  step  he  takes.     Suddenly  he  sinks  in. 

He  sinks  in  two  or  three  inches.  Decidedly  he  is  not 
on  the  right  road ;  he  stops  to  take  his  bearings ;  now  he 
looks  at  his  feet.  They  have  disappeared.  The  sand 
covers  them.  He  draws  them  out  of  the  sand ;  he  will 
retrace  his  steps.  He  turns  back,  he  sinks  in  deeper. 
The  sand  comes  up  to  his  ankles ;  he  pulls  himself  out 
and  throws  himself  to  the  left ;  the  sand  half  leg  deep. 
He  throws  himself  to  the  right;  the  sand  comes  up  to 
his  shins.  Then  he  recognize*  with  unspeakable  terror 
that  he  is  caught  in  the  quicksand,  and  that  he  has 
beneath  him  the  torrihle  medium  in  which  man  can  no 
more  walk  than  the  fish  can  swim.     He  throws  ofif  his 
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load  if  he  has  one,  lightens  himself  as  a  ship  in  distress; 
it  is  already  too  late ;  the  sand  is  above  his  knees.  He 
calls,  he  waves  his  hat  or  his  handkerchief;  the  sand 
gains  on  him  more  and  more.  If  .the  beach  is  deserted, 
if  the  land  is  too  far  off.  if  there  is  no  help  in  sight,  it 
is  all  over. 

He  is  condemned  to  that  appalling  burial,  long,  in- 
fallible, implacable  and  impossible  to  slacken  or  to  hasten, 
which  endures  for  hours,  which  seizes  you  erect,  free  and 
in  ftill  health,  and  which  draws  you  by  the  feet;  which, 
at  every  effort  that  you  attempt,  at  every  shout  you  utter, 
drags  you  a  little  deeper,  sinking  you  slowly  into  the 
earth  while  you  look  upon  the  horizon,  the  sails  of  the 
ships  upon  the  sea,  the  birds  flying  and  singing,  the  sun- 
shine and  the  sky.  The  victim  attempts  to  sit  down,  to 
lie  down,  to  creep;  every  movement  he  makes  inters  him; 
he  straightens  up,  he  sinks  in ;  he  feels  that  he  is  being 
swallowed.  He  howls,  implores,  cries  to  the  clouds, 
despairs. 

Behold  him  waist  deep  in  the  sand.  The  sand  reaches 
his  breast;  he  is  now  only  a  bust.  He  raises  his  arms, 
utters  furious  groans,  clutches  the  beach  with  his  nails, 
would  hold  by  that  straw,  leans  upon  his  elbows,  to  pull 
hi:nself  out  of  this  soft  sheath ;  sobs  frenziedly ;  the  sand 
rises;  the  sand  reaches  his  shoulders;  the  sand  reaches 
his  neck ;  the  fiice  alone  is  visible  now.  The  mouth  cries, 
the  sand  fills  it — silence.  The  eyes  still  gaze — the  sand 
shuts  them ;  night  Now  the  forehead  decreases,  a  little 
hair  flutters  above  the  sand ;  a  hand  comes  to  the  surface 
of  the  beach,  moves,  and  shakes,  disappears.  It  is  the 
earth-drowning  man.  The  earth  filled  with  the  ocean 
becomes  a  trap.  It  presents  itself  like  a  plain,  and  opens 
^e  a  wave.  Victor  Hugo. 
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THE  CHIMNEY'S  AlELODY. 


OVER  the  chimney  the  night  wind  sang, 
And  the  chanted  melody  no  one  knew ; 
And  the  woman  stopped  as  the  babe  she  tossed, 
And  thought  of  the  one  she  had  long  since  lost, 
And  said,  as  her  tear-drops  back  she  forced, 
"  I  hate  the  wind  in  the  chimney." 

Over  the  chimney  the  night  wind  sang, 

'And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew ; 

And  the  children  said,  as  they  closer  drew, 

"Tis  some  witch  that  is  cleaving  the  black  night 

through — 
Tis  a  fairy  that  just  then  blew, 

And  we  fear  the  wind  in  the  chimney/' 

Over  the  chimney  the  night  wind  sang. 
And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew ; 
And  the  man,  as  he  sat  on  his  hearth  below. 
Said  to  himself,  "  It  will  surely  snow. 
And  iuel  is  dear  and  wages  low. 

And  I'll  stop  the  leak  in  the  chimney." 

Over  the  chimney  the  night  wind  sang. 
And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew ; 
But  the  poet  listened  and  smiled,  for  he 
Was  man,  and  woman,  and  child,  all  three. 
And  he  said,  "  It  is  (rod's  own  harmony. 
The  wind  that  sings  in  the  chinmey." 

Bret  HAjrrE. 
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nay)  tiAj  stay  with  the  lad.** 


SIX  hundred  souls  one  summer's  day, 
Worked  in  the  deep,  dark  Hutton  seams; 
Men  were  hewing  the  coal  away. 

Boys  were  guiding  the  loaded  teams. 
Horror  of  darkness  was  everywhere; 
It  was  coal  above,  and  coal  below, 
Only  the  miner's  guarded  lamp 
Made  in  the  gloom  a  passing  glow. 

I>own  in  the  deep,  black  Hutton  seams 

There  came  a  flowery,  balmy  breath  ;* 
Men  dropped  their  tools,  and  left  their  teams. 

They  knew  the  balmy  air  meant  death, 
And  fled  before  the  earthquake  shock, 

The  cruel  fire-damp's  fatal  course, 
That  tore  apart  the  roof  and  walls. 

And  buried  by  fifties  man  and  horse. 

"  The  shaft !  the  shaft  I"  they  wildly  cried; 

And  as  they  run  they  passed  a  cave, 
Where  stood  a  fiEither  by  his  son — 

The  child  had  found  a  living  grave, 
And  lay  among  the  shattered  coal, 

EUs  little  life  has  almost  sped. 
"  Fly !  fly !     For  there  may  yet  be  timel* 

The  fiather  calmly,  firmly  said : 
"Nay ;  I'll  stay  with  the  lad." 

He  had  no  hurt;  he  yet  might  reach 
The  blessed  sun  and  light  again. 


•The  fl re-damp  is  frequently  heralded  by  a  halmy-ecented  air,  warsb 
and  baTiug  an  odor  of  flowers. 
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But  at  his  ftet  his  child  lav  bound. 
And  every  hope  of  help  was  vain. 

Ho  let  deliverance  pass  him  by ; 
He  stooped  and  kissed  the  little  face; 

"  I  will  not  leave  thee  by  thyseF, 
Ah,  lad ;  this  is  thy  fether's  place." 

So  Self  before  sweet  Love  lay  slain. 

In  the  deep  mine  again  was  told 
The  story  of  a  father's  love. 

Older  than  mortal  man  is  old 
For  though  they  urged  him  o*er  and  o'er, 

To  every  prayer  he  onfy  had 
The  answer  he  had  found  at  first, 

"  Nay;  I'll  stay  with  the  lad  I" 

And  when  some  weary  days  had  passed. 

And  men  durst  venture  near  the  place. 
They  lay  where  Death  had  found  them  both. 

But  hand  in  hand,  and  face  to  face. 
And  men  were  better  for  that  sight, 

And  told  the  tale  with  tearfiil  breath ; 
There  was  not  one  but  inly  felt, 

The  man  had  touched  a  noble  death. 
And  left  this  thought  for  all  to  keep— 

If  earthly  ikthers  can  so  love. 
Ah,  surely,  we  may  safely  lean 

Upon  the  Fatherhood  above  I 

LiLUE  £.  Babb. 
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LITTLE  DORA'S  SOLILOQUY. 

JTAJN'T  see  what  our  baby  boy  is  dood  for  anyway: 
He  don't  know  how  to  walk  or  talk,  he  don't  know 

how  to  play ;  * 

He  tears  up  ev'ry  single  zing  he  posser-bil-ly  tan, 
An'  even  tried  to  break,  one  day,  my  manuna's  best- 

est  fan. 
He's  al'ays  tumblin'  'bout  ze  floor,  an'  gives  us  awful 

scares. 
An'  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night,  he  never  says  his 

prayers. 
On  Sunday,  too,  he  musses  up  my  go-to-meetin'  clothes. 
An'  once  I  foun'  him  hard  at  work  a-pinc'in'  Dolly's 

nose; 
An*  ze  uzzer  day  zat  naughty  boy  (now  what  you  s'pose 

you  zink  ?) 
Upset  a  dreat  big  bottle  of  my  papa's  writin'  ink; 
An',  'stead  of  kyin'  dood  an'  hard,  as  course  he  ought  to 

done, 
He  laughed,  and  kicked  his  head  'most  off,  as  zough  he 

zought  'twas  fun. 
He  even  tries  to  reach  up  high,  an*  pull  zings  off  ze  shelf, 
An'  he's  al'ays  wan  tin'  you,  of  course,  jus'  when  you 

wants  you'self 
I  rather  dess,  I  really  do,  from  how  he  pulls  my  turls, 
Zey  all  was  made  a-purpose  for  to  *n()y  us  little  dirls ; 
An*  I  wish  zere  wasn't  no  such  zing  as  naughty  baby 

boys 

Why — why,  zat's  him  a-kyin'  now ;  he  makes  a  drefflil 

noise, 
I  dess  I  better  run  and  see,  for  if  he  has — boo-hoo ! — 
Felled   down    ze  stairs    and    killed  his-self,  whatever 

0-04'aJl  I  do)  From  JS^  Nicholas^ 
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TILL  DEATH  US  JOIN. 


"rpiLL  Death  ua  part" 
X     So  speaks  the  heart. 
When  each  to  each  repeats  the  words  of  doom ; 

Through  hlessing  and  through  curae, 

For  better  and  for  worse. 
We  will  be  one  till  that  dread  hour  shall  come. 

Life,  with  its  myriad  grasp, 

Our  yearning  souls  shall  clasp. 
By  ceaseless  love,  and  still  expectant  wonder; 

In  bonds  that  shall  endure, 

Indissolubly  sure. 
Till  God  in  death  shall  part  our  paths  asunder. 

Till  Death  us  join. 

O  voice  yet  more  divine  I 
That  to  the  broken  heart  breathes  hope  sublime 

Through  lonely  hours 

And  shattered  powers 
We  still  are  one,  despite  of  change  and  time. 

Death,  with  his  healing  hand. 

Shall  once  more  knit  the  band 
Which  needs  but  that  one  link  which  none  may  sever; 

Till,  through  the  Only  Good, 

Heard,  felt,  and  understood. 
Our  life  in  God  shall  make  us  one  forever. 

DsJLN  Stanley. 
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SYMPATHY. 


A  KNIGHT  and  a  lady  once  met  in  a  grove, 
While  eao^  was  in  quest  of  a  fugitive  love ; 
A  river  ran  mournfully  murmuring  by, 
And  they  wept  in  its  w^aters  for  sympathy. 


"  Oh,  never  was  knight  such  a  sorrow  that  bore !" 
"  Oh,  never  was  maid  so  deserted  before!" 
"  From  life  and  its  woes  let  us  instantly  fly, 
And  jump  in  together  for  company." 


I 

They  searched  for  an  eddy  that  suited  the  deed, 
But  here  was  a  bramble,  and  there  was  a  weed ; 
"  How  tiresome  it  is !"  said  the  fair,  with  a  sigh ; 
So  they  sat  down  to  rest  them  in  company." 

They  gazed  at  each  other,  the  maid  and  the  knight 
How  fair  was  her  form,  and  how  goodly  his  height  I 
"  One  mournful  embrace, "  sobb'd  the  youth,  "  ere  we 

die !" 
So  kissing  and  crying  kept  company. 

"  Oh,  had  I  but  lovc<l  such  an  angel  as  you !" 
"  Oh,  had  but  my  swain  been  a  quarter  as  true !" 
"  To  miss  such  jHTfection  how  blinded  was  I !" 
Sure  now  they  were  excellent  company. 

At  length  spoke  the  lass,  'twixt  a  smile  and  a  tear, 
"  The  weather  ia  cold  for  a  watery  bier ; 
When  summer  returns  we  may  easily  die. 
Till  then  let  us  sorrow  in  company." 

Beoinald  Hebeo- 
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REV.  GABE  TUCKER'S  REMARKS. 


\rO\J  may  notch  it  on  de  palin's  a»  a  mighty  resky 
•i-        plan 
To  make  your  judgment  by  de  clones  dat  kivere  up  a 

man ; 
For  I  hardly  needs  to   tell  you  how  you  often  come 

across 
A  fifty-dollar  saddle  on  a  twenty-dollar  hoss ; 
An',  wukin*  in  de  low-groun*s,  you  diskiver,  as  you  go, 
Dat  de  fines'  shuck  may  hide  de  meaues'  nubbin  in  a 

row. 

I  think  a  man  has  got  a  mighty  slender  chance  for  heben 
Dat  holds  on  to  his  piety  but  one  day  out  o'  seben ; 
Dat  talks  about  de  sinners  wid  a  heap  o'  solemn  chat 
And  nebber  draps  a  nickle  in  de  missionary  hat; 
Dat's  foremost  in  de  meetin'-house  for  raisin'  all  de 

chunes, 
But  lays  aside  his  'ligion  wid  his  Sunday  pantaloons. 

I  nebber  judge  o'  people  dat  I  meets  along  de  way 

By  de  places  whar  dey  come  fum  an*  de  houses  whar  dey 

stay; 
For  de  bantam  chicken's  awful  fond  o'  roostin'  pretty 

high, 
An'  de  turkey -buzzard  sails  above  de  eagle  in  de  sky ; 
Dey  ketches  little  minners  in  de  middle  of  de  sea, 
An'  you  finds  de  smalles'  possum  up  de  biggest  kind  o' 

tree  I 

From  Scribner. 
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THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  BOY. 


A  FAMILY  of  some  pretensions,  living  on  Kelson 
Street,  had  a  party  of  five  to  tea,  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  tahle  was  set  in  fine  style,  as  the  company 
were  from  the  city,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
show  them  that  folks  may  live  in  a  village  like  Danbury 
and  yet  understand  the  requirements  of  good  society. 
When  they  were  all  at  the  table,  and  the  lady  was  pre- 
paring to  dish  up  the  tea,  her  little  son,  whose  face 
shone  like  the  knees  of  a  country  clergyman's  pants, 
pulled  her  secretly  by  the  dress.  But  she  was  too  busy 
to  notice.  He  pulled  her  again,  but  receiving  no  response, 
he  whispered : 

"Ma!  mar 

"What  is  it r 

"Ain't  this  one  *of  Miss  Perry's  vases?"  holding  up 
the  article  in  his  hand,  and  looking,  as  he  properly 
should,  very  much  gratified  by  so  much  evidence  of  his 
discernment. 

She  made  no  reply  in  words,  but  she  gave  him  a  look 
that  was  calculated  to  annihilate  him. 

llie  tea  was  dished  out,  and  the  party  were  buttering 
their  biscuit,  when  the  youth  suddenly  whispered  again, 
looking  at  his  plate  with  a  pleased  expression,  "  Why, 
ma,  my  plate  is  different  from  the  others." 
Thomas  I"  she  ejaculated,  under  her  breath. 
Why,  it  is,  ma,"  persisted  Thomas.  "  Now,  just  see 
here.    This  plate  has — " 

"Thomas!"  again  ejaculated  his  mother,  with  crim- 
soned face,  while  his  father's  assumed  a  frown  nearly  an 
inch  thick,  "if  you  don't  let  your  victuals  stop  your 
mouth,  I'll  send  you  away  from  the  table  1" 
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ThU  quieted  Thomas  at  once.  He  was  not  a  verj 
particular  boy,  and  he  concluded  that  the  difference  in 
the  plates  was  not  of  such  moment  as  to*  admit  of  tedious 
arguments  at  this  time. 

Several  minutes  passed  without  any  further  interrup- 
tion. The  young  man  industriously  attended  to  the  food, 
but  at  the  same  time  kept  a  close  eye  on  what  was  going 
on  around  him.  He  was  lifting  up  his  cup  for  a  sip, 
when  his  glance  unfortunately  fell  upon  the  saucer.  It 
was  but  a  glance,  but  with  the  keenness  of  a  young  eye 
he  saw  that  the  two  were  not  originally  designed  for 
each  other. 

"Why,  ma,"  he  eagerly  whispered,  "this  cup  don't 
belong  to — " 

Then  he  suddenly  stopped.  The  expression  of  his 
mother's  face  actually  rendered  him  speechless,  and  for 
a  moment  he  applied  himself  to  his^meal  in  depressed 
silence;  but  he  was  young  and  of  an  elastic  temper,  and 
he  soon  recovered  his  beaming  expression.  A  little 
later  he  observed  a  lady  opposite  putting  a  spoon  of 
preserved  grapes  in  her  mouth. 

Then  he  twitched  his  mother's  dress  and  again  said : 

"Ma!" 

The  unhappy  woman  shivered  at  the  sound.  But  his 
remarks  this  time  appeared  to  be  on  an  entirely  different 
subject,  as  he  asked : 

"Ain't  Miss  Walker  a  funny  woman?" 

"  Funny  ?"  said  his  mother,  with  a  sigh  of  relief; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  company  with  an  explanation, 
"  Mrs.  Walker  is  an  old  lady  who  lives  across  the  way/* 
she  smiled  at  her  hopeful  son  and  asked  : 

"  What  makes  you  think  she  is  funny  ?" 

"Why,  you  know — ^you  know,"  began  Thomas,  in 
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Ihat  rapid,  moist  way  which  an  only  son  assumes  when 
he  is  imparting  information  before  company  in  response 
to  a  cordial  invitation, '' when  I  went  over  there  this 
afternoon  to  get  the  spoons,  she  said  she  hoped  the  com- 
pany wouldn't  bite  'em,  as  it  would  dent — " 

''Thomas!"  shrieked  the  unhappy  mother,  as  soon  as 
she  could  break  in. 

"Young  man,"  gasped  the  father,  ''leave  this  table  at 
once  I" 

And  Thomas  left  at  once.    His  father  subsequently 

followed  him,  and  the  two  met  in  a  back  room,  and  had 

both  been  flying  express  trains  coming  together  there 

could  scarcely  have  been  more  noise. 

Anonymous. 


HERVE  KIEL. 


ON  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety* 
two. 
Did  the  English  fight  the  French — woe  to  France! 
And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  through  the 

blue, 
Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks 
pursue. 
Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  St.  Malo  on  the  Ranee, 
With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 

Twas  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  victor  in  full 
chase. 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  great  shif^ 
Damfreville ; 
dose  on  him  fled,  great  and  small. 
Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all ; 
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And  they  signalled  to  the  place. 
**  Help  the  winners  of  a  race  I 

Gret  us  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take  us  quick--^r 
quicker  still, 

Here's  the  English  can  and  will!*' 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leaped  on 
board. 
"  Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to 
pass?"  laughed  they ; 
*  Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  passage 

scarred  and  scored, 
Bhali  the  Formidable  here,  with  her  twelve  and  eighty 
guns. 
Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single  narrow 
way, 
Trust  to  enter  where  'tis  ticklish  for  a  craft  of  twenty 
tons. 
And  with  flow  at  full  beside? 
Now  'tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 
Beach  the  mooring?     Rather  say. 
While  rock  stands  or  water  runs, 
Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay  I" 

Then  was  called  a  council  straight; 

Brief  and  bitter  the  debate; 

*'  Here's  the  English  at  our  heels ;  would  you  have  them 

take  in  tow 
All  that's  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  stem  and 

bow, 
For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound? 
Better  run  the  ships  aground  I" 
(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech.) 
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"  Not  a  miDute  more  to  wait ! 
Let  the  captains  all  and  each 

Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  burn  the  veflsels  on  the 
beach  I 
France  must  undergo  her  fete." 
"  Give  the  word !"     But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard ; 

For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck  amid  all 
these, 
A  captain?     A  lieutenant?     A   mate — first,   second, 
third? 
No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete ! 
But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville  foi 
the  fleet — 
A  poor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herv4  Riel  the  Croisickese. 

And  "What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here?"  cries 
Herv6  Riel ; 
"Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins?     Are  you  cowards, 
fools  or  rogues? 
Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  the  sound- 
ings, tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell 
Twixt  the  ofiSng  here  and  Greve,  where  the  river 
disembogues  ? 
Are  you  bought  by  English  gold?    Is  it  love  the  lying's 
for? 
Mom  and  eve,  night  and  day. 
Have  I  piloted  your  bay. 
Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 
Bum  the  fleet,  and  ruin  France  ?    That  were  worse 
than  fifty  HoguesI 
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Bin,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth  I    Sin,  bdiert 
me,  there's  a  way! 
Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 
Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
Get  this  Formidable  clear, 
Make  the  others  follow  mine, 

And  I  lead  them  most  and  least  by  a  passage  I  know  well, 
Right  to  Solidor,  past  Greve, 

And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound ; 
And  if  one  ship  misbehave — 

Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground — 
Why,  I've  nothing  but  my  life;  here's  my  headl"  cries 
Herv6  Kiel. 

Not  a  minute  more  to  wait 

'* Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great! 

Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squadron  T 
cried  its  chief. 
Captains  give  the  sailor  place  I 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief. 
Still  the  north-wind,  by  God's  grace. 
See  the  noble  fellow's  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 
Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound,  , 

Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea' 
profound  I 

See,  safe  through  shoal  and  rock. 

How  they  follow  in  a  flock. 
Not  a  ehip  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  t 
ground. 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  gnef  I 
The  peri],  see,  is  ])ast. 
All  are  harbored  to  the  last ; 
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And  just  as  Herv6  Riel  halloos  "  Anchor  1" — sure  as  jhte. 
Up  the  English  come,  too  late. 

So  the  storm  subsides  to  calm ; 

They  see  the  green  trees  wave 

On  the  heights  overlooking  Qreve : 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 
''  Just  our  rapture  to  enhance,     ' 

Let  the  English  rake  the  bay, 
Gnash  their  teeth  aud  glare  askance 

As  they  cannonade  away  I 
'Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee  f* 
How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  captain's  counts 

nance! 
Outburst  all  with  one  accord, 

"  This  is  Paradise  for  Hell  I 
Let  France,  let  France's  King 
Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing  P 
What  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 

"  Herv6  Riel," 
As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more^ 

Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 

In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyes. 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 

Then  said  Damfreville,  "  My  friend, 
I  must  speak  out  at  the  end. 

Though  I  find  the  speaking  hard ; 
Praise  \»  deeper  than  the  lips ; 
You  have  saved  the  King  his  ships. 

You  roust  name  your  own  reward. 
Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse  ( 
Demand  whate'er  you  will. 
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France  remains  your  debtor  still. 

Ask  to  heart's  content,  and  have!  or  my  name's  nol 
Damfreville. 

Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke, 
As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue: 
"  Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

Since  on  board  the  duty's  done, 

And  from  Malo  Roads  to  Groisic  Point,  what  is  it  but 
a  run  ? — 
Since  'tis  ask  and  have  I  may — 

Since  the  others  go  ashore — 
Come  I    A  good  whole  holiday  I 

Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Bell« 
Aurore  I" 

That  he  asked  and  that  he  got — nothing  more. 

Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost ; 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell; 
Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing  smack 

In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to 
wrack 
All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England 
bore  the  belL 
Go  to  Paris ;  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank  ; 
You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herrt 
RieL 
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80,  for  better  and  for  worse, 

Herv6  Riel,  accept  my  verse ! 

In  my  verse,  Herv6  Riel,  do  thou  once  more 

Save  the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  thy  wife  the  Belle 
Aurore. 

Robert  Browning. 


JAMIE. 
HARDLY  know  how  to  begin  what  I've  started  out 


I  HARDLY 
to  tell. 


Without  saying  many  things  that  have  nothing  at  all 

to  do 
With  the  thing  I  ought  to  say — for,  friends,  as  you  know 

well, 
A  woman  can't  say  right  out  what  she  means,  and  I'm 

all  a  woman,  you  know. 

I'm  not  very  good  at  dates,  and  it  was — let  me  see,  let 
me  see — 
It  was^let  me  think  how  long!     Ah,  well,   'twas 
years  ago, 
When  I  was  only  forty  and  John  was  forty-three. 
And  the  winter  was  in,  and  for  many  years  there  had 
not  been  such  a  snow. 

You  see  the  evening  had  come;  I  put  a  log  on  the  fire. 
The  flames  danced  up  and  shone  on  the  tins,  hanging 
all  scoured  bright. 
While  the  room  in  the  comers  was  dusky,  like  a  day  in 
the  woods  when  higher 
Than  shadows  reach  the  tall  trees  spread  their  hands 
p}  keep  out  the  li^ht. 
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I  took  up  my  kDitting,  a  warm  blue  sock  for  John,  and 
rounded  the  heel, 
As  I  sat  in  the  pleasant  firelight,  my  needles  busy 
and  stout, 
fihiniDg  like  thoughts  of  young  days  when  we're  old — 
for  I  love  to  feel 
That  the  heart  has  room  forever  for  the  days  the 
world  wore  out. 

John  he  was  resting  before  me,  his  &ce  turned  opposite 
mine, 
And  every  once  in  a  while  I'd  look  and  find  him 
deep  in  thought. 
Till  I  grew  thoughtful  too — you  know  a  thought  on 
one  soul  can't  shine 
Unless  it  reflects  on  another  the  light  its  memory's 
caught 

I  looked  and  looked,  and  saw  him  frown  ;  and  what  did 
I  do  instead  ? 
Why  a  big  tear  rolled  down  my  cheek  and  hid  away 
in  the  soft  blue  yarn ; 
For  I  knew  that  I  thought  as  he  did,  of  Jamie,  our  boy, 
who  fled 
Five  years  ago  from  father  and  me,  and  took  that 
box  from  the  barn. 

And  ran  away  with  a  wild,  wild  set  of  cronies  from 
the  town — 
Ah,  when  John  knew  it  he  cursed  him  deep, 
laying,  "  Martha,  hear ! 

He  is  no  son  of  mine,  and  if  I  meet  him  I'll  strike 
bim  dow^I" 
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Sat  I — ^I  could  not  saj  a  word ;  oh,  no ;  oh,  no ;  oh  no  I 
I  felt  my  way  up  the  dizzy  stairs,  for  my  sight  had 
grown  so  dim. 
And  I  hunted  a  little  baby-frock  Jamie  wore  long  ago 
And  I  kissed  it  and  held  it  up  to  my  heart  as  I  had 
once  held  him. 

But  from  that  day  John's  angry  frown  rarely  left  his 
face; 
Though  he  was  silent  enough,  I  knew  his  wrath  kept 
burning  high. 
Kve  long  years  this  went  on,  and  I  settled  down  in  my 
place, 
Anxious  to  be  a  cheerfol  wife,  though  my  heart  beat 
drearily. 

Never  once  did  he  speak  to  me  of  Jamie,  and  never 
once 
Did  I  dare  to  question  him  ox  tell  of  my  hope  and 
memory. 
Bat  over  and  over  and  over  again  came  the  thought  that 
I  could  not  renounce, 
Tho  child  that  had  lain  on  my  breast  and  smiled  in  my 
tELce  for  love  of  me ; 

And  oflen  at  night  I  have  been  awake  while  John  was 
fast  asleep, 
Aod  I've  gone  to  the  window,  peering  out  in  the  dis- 
tance toward  the  town, 
Whispering  **  Come  to  me,  Jamie,  came  back  1"  and  then 
I'd  creep 
To  John's  side  and  I'd  lie  and  think  of  the  poor  boy 
that  was  gone^ 
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Bul  this  had  been  five  years  ago,  as  John  and  I  sa^ 
there 
That  wintry  night,  while  the  snow  came  down  the 
chimney  in  soft,  white  sprays. 
John  was  facing  the  window,  though  he*d  often  look  in 
the  flare 
Of  the  log,  and  move  about  restless  in  men's  usual 
restless  ways. 

Suddenly,  up  he  jumped  and  glared  at  the  window- 
pane  ; 
"  Father,"  I  cried,  **  what  is  it  ?     Is  it  anything  you 
see?" 
**  Hush  !"  he  said,  "  and  listen  !"  and  soft  as  the  fall  of 
rain. 
Somebody  walked  past  the  window.   My  heart  leaped 
up  in  me, 

^or  John's  face  was  a  fury — white  as  steel  when  it  bends 
In  the  awful  furnace  that  eats  it  and  spurns  it  away 
at  last. 
And  his  hands  were  clenched.      And  then  tliere  came  a 
dull  knock,  such  as  sends 
The  life  away  from  your  heart  when  you  hear  the 
men  nail  a  coffin  fiist. 

The   work  dropped  out  of  my  hands.     "  O  John !"  I 
cried,  "  look  at  me  !     Speak  !"  , 

He  grasped  my  arm — for  that  low,  dull  knock  sounded 
once  again. 
^  Martha,"  he  said  in  an  awful  voice  that  made  me  more 
than  weak, 
**  The  cursed  one  has  come  back ;  I  saw  his  face  at 
Jhe  window-panel" 
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Then  up  I  flew,  with  my  hands  stretched  out ;  he  stepped 
before  me  and  stood 
By  the  close  shut  door,  and  barred  it  gainst  the  boy 
that  was  outside — 

*  Xo  thief  shall  enter  here,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  I  under- 

stood. 
Then   down   I  dropped  at  his  feet,  and  clung,  and 
madly,  fiercely  cried — 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  it,  father?     He  is  mine — he 

is  thine  and  mine  ! 
Remember  the  Prodigal  Son ! — are  you  wiser  than 
Him  crucified  ? 
Remember  the  dear  old  story  of  the  one  and  the  ninety 
and  nine ! 
Yea,  down   I  groveled  at  his  feet,  and  clasped  his 
knees,  and  cried. 

*  Open  the  door  to  him,  father  ;  the  snow  is  falling  fast ; 

Open  the  door  to  him,  I  say !"     And  the  wind  went 

rolling  by. 
**  Five  years  ago  he  went  away,"  said  John  ;  "  that  was 

the  last. 
He  never  shall  cross  this  sill  again — he  may  go  away 

even  to  die !" 

Then  I  prayed  to  him  ;  I  caught  his  hand,  but  he  strug- 
■   gled  and  got  it  away  ; 
I  called  on  God ;  I  clutched  my  hair,  and  it  fell 
about  my  face  ; 
A.nd  I  reached  to  pull  at  the  door,  for  the  wind  was 
howling  mad  and  gay. 
But  he  held  me,  he  held  me  from  it,  and  my  cries 
filled  all  the  place. 
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When  all  at  once  there  came  a  crash,  like  some  one 
falling  in 
Against  the  plank ;  it  shook  John's  arm,  but  still  he 
kept  his  place — 
Then  there  came  a  voice,  a  voice  past  all  strange  words 
of  sin. 
Calling  weakly,  "  Mother  I"    and  I  was  down  on  my 
&ce — 

Only  to  rise  in  an  instant.     "  Open  the  door  I"  I  said  — 
I  was  no  longer  a  praying  wife,  but  the  mother  of  my 
child ! 
I  wrenched  his  hands  from  the  bolts  and  threw  him  oB 
like  a  bar  of  lead. 
And  he  leaned  to  the  wall  as  the  door  flew  back,  and 
white,  and  faint,  and  wild, 

Jamie  fell  on  my  neck.     "  O  mother,  mother,  you  take 
me  in ! 
"  I'm  very  sick  and  dreary,  and  IVe  come  to  the  old 
old  place  !'* 
And  all  I  could  say  was,  "  My  boy !  my  boy !"  as  1 
gathered  him  tightly  in 
My  arms  and  cried  all  the  snow  away  that  lay  on  his 
poor  thin  face. 

As  I  stood  there  with  him  the  wind  slammed  the  old 
door  fast ; 
I  felt  an  arm  pressed  'round  me,  and  John  was  stand- 
ing there. 
His  lips  they  quivered  pitiful.     I  took  his  arm  and 
passed 
It  close  around  our  Jamie,  and  be  sure  I  held  it  there. 
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Into  the  light  we  brought  him,  Jamie  our  only  one, 
Into  the  light  aud  shelter  of  home,  into  the  glory  of 
God, 
Forgiven  and  loved  as  ever.    AimI  now  he's  forty  gone — 
Older  than  I  was  then,  you  see;  and  father  he's  so 
proud, 

And  calls  him  a  wonderfiil  man  because  he  writes  such 
clever  books. 
That  have  a  knack  for  turning  woe  into  hopeful  joy. 
But  I — I'm  his  mother  you  know,  and  though  he  should 
write  such  books 
As  might  teach  the  angels  in  Heaven,  I  would  kiss 
him  and  say  "  My  boy !" 

Robert  C.  V.  Meyers. 


ARMAGEDDON. 

A  War  Song  of  the  Futuxe. 


MARCHING  down  to  Armagedckm-* 
Brothers,  stout  and  strong  I 
Let  us  cheer  the  way  we  tread  on 

With  a  soldier's  song ! 
Faint  we  by  the  weary  road, 

Or  fall  we  in  the  rout, 
Dirge  or  Psean,  Death  or  Trinmiili  I 
Let  the  mmg  nng  out ! 

We  are  they  who  scorn  the  scomoro 
Love  the  lovers — hate 

None  within  the  world's  four  comers- 
All  must  share  one  £Eite ; 

We  are  they  whose  common  banner 
Bears  no  badge  nor  sign^ 
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Save  the  Light  which  dyes  it  white — 
The  Hope  that  makes  it  shine. 

We  are  they  whose  bugle  rings, 

That  all  the  wars  may  cease ; 
We  are  they  will  pay  the  Kings 

Their  cruel  price  for  Peace ; 
We  are  they  whose  steadfast  watchword 

Is  what  Christ  did  teach, 
"  Each  man  for  his  Brother  first — 

And  Heaven,  then,  for  each." 

We  are  they  who  will  not  falter — 

Many  swords  or  few — 
Till  we  make  this  Earth  the  altar 

Of  a  worship  new  ; 
We  are  they  who  will  not  take 

From  palace,  priest,  or  code, 
A  meaner  Law  than  "  Brotherhood  "— 

A  lower  Lord  than  God. 

Marching  down  to  Armageddon^ 

Brothers,  stout  and  strong ! 
Ask  not  why  the  way  we  tread  on 

Is  so  rough  and  long ! 
God  will  tell  us  when  our  spirits 

Grow  to  grasp  His  plan ! 
Let  us  do  our  part  to-day — 

And  help  Him,  helping  Man  I 

Shall  we  even  curse  the  madness. 
Which  for  "  ^nds  of  State  " 
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Dooms  UB  to  the  long,  long  sadneas 

Of  this  human  hate  ? 
Let  us  slay  in  perfect  pity 

Those  that  must  not  live ; 
Vanquish,  and  forgive  our  foes^ 

Or  fall — and  still  forgive ; 

We  are  those  whose  unpaid  legions, 

In  free  ranks  arrayed, 
Massacred  in  many  regions — 

Never  ^nce  were  stayed ; 
We  are  those  whose  torn  battalions, 

Trained  to  bleed,  not  fly, 
Make  our  agonies  a  triumph — 

Conquer,  while  we  die  I 

Therefore,  down  to  Armageddon — 

Brothers,  bold  and  strong ; 
Cheer  the  glorious  way  we  tread  on 

With  this  soldier's  song  I 
Let  the  armies  of  the  old  Flags 

March  in  silent  dread  ! 
Death  and  Life  are  one  to  us. 

Who  fight  for  Quick  and  Dead ! 

Edwin  Arnold. 

• 

TAMMY'S   PRIZE. 


**  A  WA  wi'  ye,  Tammy  man,  awa'  wi'  ye  to  the  schule; 
-uL  aye  standin*  haverin*,"  and  the  old  sboemaker 
looked  through  his  tear-dimmed  spectacles  at  his  son, 
who  was  standing  with  his  hat  on  and  his  book  in  his 
hand. 
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Tammy  made  a  move  to  the  door.  "  An'  is 't  the  truth, 
Tammy  ?  ami  does  the  maisther  say  it  himself?  Say't 
ower  again." 

The  hoy  turned  back  aiKl  stood  looking  on  the  ground. 

''It  wasna  muekle  he  said,  fiither.  He  just  said, 
'  It'll  be  Tammy  Rutherford  that'ill  get  the  prize  i'  the 
coontin'.' " 

"  He  said  you,  did  he?"  said  the  old  man,  as  if  he  had 
heard  for  the  first  time,  and  not  for  the  hundredth. 

Again  Tammy  made  a  move  for  the  door,  and  again 
the  fond  father  would  have  called  him  bacli^  had  not  the 
school  bell  at  that  instant  rang  out  loud  and  clear 

"  Ay,  ay !"  said  he  to  himself,  after  his  S(m  had  gone, 
''a  right  likely  lad,  and  a  credit  to  his  fayther,"  and  he 
bent  again  to  the  shoe  he  was  working  at,  though  he 
could  scarcely  see  for  the  tears  that  started  in  his 
eyes. 

The  satisfied  smile  had  not  worn  off  his  face,  when  the 
figure  of  a  stout  woman  appeareil  in  the  door.  The 
shoemaker  took  off  his  s])ectaclcs  and  wi{>ed  them,  and 
then  turned  to  the  newcomer : 

"  A  braw  day  till  ye,  Mistress  Knicht.  An'  hoo'll  ye 
bekeepin'?" 

"  Oh,  brawly,  Maister  Rutherford.  It's  the  shoon  I've 
come  aboot  for  my  guidman  ;  they  anes  aresair  crackit." 

"  Aweel,  mistress,  the  new  anes*ll  be  deen  the  morn. 
Set  yersel'  doon ;"  and  complying  with  this  invitation, 
she  sat  down.     "  An'  hoo's  yer  Sandie  gettiu'  on  at  the. 
schule.  Mistress  Knicht  ?" 

"  Deed,  noo  ye  speak  ou't,  he's  a  sair  loon  ;  he'll  nevei 
look  at's  lessons." 

"  He  winua  be  ha'in'  ony  o'  the  prizes,  I'm  thinkin', 
at  that  gait?" 
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*'Na,  na;  he'll  niver  bother  his  held  about  them; 
but  he's  sajin'  yer  TamUl  hae  the  coontin' prize." 

"Ye  dinna  say  sae!  Weel  that  is  news;"  and  he 
looked  up  with  ill-concealed  pride.  "  The  lad  was 
talkin'  o't  himser,  but  'deed  I  niver  thoct  on't.  But 
there's  nae  sayin'." 

**  Aweel,  guid  day  to  ye,  and  I'll  look  in  the  morn  for 
the  sheen." 

"An'  are  they  sayin'  Tam'U  hae  the  prize?"  con- 
tinued the  old  man. 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  laddie  was  sayin'  sae,"  and  she  went 
away. 

The  shoemaker  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  a  pleasant 
train  of  thought,  for  he  smiled  away  to  himself,  and 
occasionally  picked  up  a  boot,  which  he  as  soon  let  drop. 
Visions  of  Tammy's  future  greatness  rose  before  his  mind 
— perhaps  of  too  slight  a  fabric  were  they  built ;  but  he 
saw  Tammy  a  great  and  honored  man,  and  Tammy's 
£Either  leaning  on  his  son's  greatness. 

"  Presairve  us  a' !  it's  mair  thau  half-past  five,"  and 
he  started  up  from  his  reverie.  "  Schule'U  hae  been  oot 
an'  the  laddie's  no  hame."  And  he  got  up  and  moved 
towar..  .he  door.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the 
horizon,  and  the  light  was  dim  in  the  village  street. 
He  put  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  and  peered  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  school, 

"  What  in  a'  the  warld's  airth  keepin'  him  ?"  he  mut- 
tered, and  then,  turning  around,  he  stumbled  through  the 
darkness  of  his  workshop  to  the  little  room  behind. 
He  filled  an  antiquated  kettle  and  set  it  on  the  fire. 
Then  he  went  to  the  cupboard  and  brought  oat  half  a 
loaf,  some  cheese,  a  brown  teapot,  and  a  mysterious 
paroeL     He  placed  these  on  the  table,  and  then  gravelj 
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and  carefully  unrolled  the  little  parcel,  which  turned  out 
to  be  tea. 

"  Presairve  us,  I  can  never  min'  whaur  ye  put  the  tea 
or  how  muckle.  It*8  an  awful  waicht  on  the  min'  to 
mak'  tea." 

His  wife  had  died  two  years  before,  and  his  little  son, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  kindly  neighbor,  had  managed  to 
cook  their  humble  meals.  Porridge  was  their  chief 
fare,  but  a  cup  of  tea  was  taken  as  a  luxury  every 
evening. 

''  Pm  jist  some  fears  aboot  it.  I'll  wait  till  Tammas 
comes  in,"  and  he  went  out  again  to  the  door  to  see  what 
news  there  was  of  his  son. 

The  sun  had  completely  disappeared  now,  and  the 
village  would  have  been  quite  dark,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  light  in  the  grocer's  window  a  few  doors  below. 

The  shoemaker  leaned  against  his  cottage,  and  tried 
to  see  if  any  one  was  in  sight,  but  not  a  soul  seemed 
about,  although  now  and  then  the  sound  of  laughter  was 
borne  up  the  street. 

The  door  of  his.  next  neighbor's  house  was  wide  open. 
He  looked  in  and  saw  a  woman  standing  at  the  fire, 
superintending  some  cooking  operations,  with  !  .  back 
to  him. 

"  Is  yer  Jim  in,  mistress  ?" 

"  Na,"  she  said,  without  turning  her  head.  "  He'll 
be  doon  at  some  of  his  ploys.  He*s  nae  been  in 
frae  the  schule  yet." 

"  It's  the  same  wi'  Tani.  Losh  !  I'm  wonderin'  what's 
keepin'  him." 

"  Keepin'  him,  say  ye ;  what  wad  keep  a  laddie?" 

Half  satisfied,  the  shoemaker  went  back  to  his  house 
and  found  the  kettle  singing  merrily  on  the  fire.     He 
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felt  a  little  anxious.     The  boy  w-as  always  home  in  good 
time.     He  crept  round  again  to  his  neighbor's. 

"  I*m  gettin'  feart  about  him,**  he  said  ;  "  he's  never 
been  sae  late's  this." 

**  Hoot,  awa'  wi'  ye ;  he'll  be  doon,  may  be,  at  the 
bathin',  wi'  the  lave,  but  I'll  gang  doon  the  village 
wi'  ye,  an'  we'll  soon  fin'  the  laddie." 

She  hastily  put  her  bonnet  on  her  head,  for  the  night 
air  was  cool,  and  they  both  stood  together  outside  of 
the  cottage. 

He  clutched  her  arm.  What  was  that?  Through 
the  still  night  air,  along  the  dark  street,  came  the  sound 
of  muffled  feet  and  of  hushed  voices,  as  of  those  who 
bore  a  burden.  With  blanched  face  the  old  man  tried 
to  speak,  but  he  could  not.  A  fearful  thought  came 
over  him. 

They  are  comiug  nearer.  They  are  stopping  and 
crowding  together  and  whispering  low.  The  two  lis- 
teners crept  up  to  them,  and  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
group,  lay  Tammy — dead — drowned. 

With  a  loud  shriek,  "  Tammy !  my  Tammy  ?"  the  old 
man  fell  down  by  the  body  of  his  son. 

They  carried  both  together  into  the  little  room  be- 
hind the  shop,  and  went  out  quietly,  leaving  one  of  Iheir 
number,  who  volunteered  to  stay  all  night. 

The  shoemaker  soon  revived.  He  sat  down  on  one 
side  of  the  fire,  and  the  man  who  watched  with  him  sat 
on  the  other.  The  kettle  was  soon  on  the  fire,  and  he 
watched  the  rising  steam  with  a  half-interoi^ted  indiffer- 
ence. Then,  at  times,  he  would  seiMu  to  remember  that 
something  had  happened,  and  he  would  creep  over  to 
the  side  of  the  bed  where  the  body  lay,  and  gaze  on  the 
straight,  handsome  features  and  the  bloodless  cheeks, 
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quiet  and  cold  in  death.  "  Taminy,  my  man  ;  my  aia 
Tammy,  speak  to  me  ance — jist  ance — Fm  awful  lone- 
some like."  Then  the  watcher  would  lead  him  quietly 
to  his  seat  by  the  fire ;  and  there  they  sat  the  whole 
night  long,  till  the  stir  of  the  outer  world  aroused  them. 
The  school  is  filled  with  happy  faces.  The  prize-day 
has  come.  There  stands  the  minister  looking  very  im- 
portant, and  the  schoolmaster  very  excited.  The  prizes 
are  all  arranged  on  a  table  before  the  minister,  and  the 
forms  for  the  prize-winners  are  before  the  table.  And 
now  everything  is  ready.  The  minister  begins  by  tell- 
ing the  parents  how  he  had  examined  the  school  and 
found  the  children  quite  up  to  the  mark ;  and  he 
addressed  a  few  words  to  the  children,  winding  up  his 
remarks  by  telling  how  that  at  sch<x)l  he  had  thought 
that  multiplication  is  a  vexation,  etc.,  but  that  now  he 
had  found  the  use  of  it.  And  then  the  children  laughed, 
for  they  had  heard  the  same  speech  every  year,  but  it 
made  the  excitement  greater  when  they  had  the  prizes 
to  look  at,  as  they  shone  on  the  table  in  their  gorgeous 
gilding,  during  the  speech.  And  now  the  schoolmaster 
is  going  to  read  out  the  prize-winners,  and  the  children 
are  almost  breathless  with  excitement — you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop — when  from  the  end  of  the  room  a 
figure  totters  forward — the  figure  of  an  old  man,  white- 
headed,  and  with  a  strange  glassy  look  in  his  eyes.  Hg 
advances  to  where  the  children  are  sitting,  and  takes  his 
place  among  them.  Every  one  looks  compassionately 
toward  him,  and  women  are  drying  their  eyes  with 
their  aprons.  The  schoolmaster  hesitates  a  moment,  and 
looks  at  the  minister.  The  minister  nods  to  him,  and 
he  begins  the  list.  It  is  with  almost  a  saddened  look 
that  the  children  come  lo    take  their  prizes,  for  they 
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think  of  the  sharp,  bright,  active  playmate  who  was  so 
lately  with  them, and  they  gaze  timidly  toward  his  father, 
who  sits  amoDg  them. 

"  Thomas  Rutherford,"  reads  out  the  master,  "  gained 
the  first  prize  for  arithmetic." 

"  1*11  take  Tam's  prize  for  him.  The  laddie's  nae 
weel.  He's  awa\  I'll  tak'  it ;"  and  the  shoemaker 
moved  hastily  up  to  the  table.  The  minister  handed 
him  the  book,  and  silently  taking  it,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  door. 

A  quiet  old  man  moves  listlessly  about  the  village. 
He  does  nothing,  but  every  one  has  a  kind  word  for 
him.  He  never  walks  toward  the  river,  but  shudders 
when  its  name  is  mentioned.  He  sits  in  his  workshop 
oflen,  and  looks  up  expectantly  when  he  hears  the 
joyous  shout  of  the  boys  as  they  come  out  of  school,  and 
then  a  look  of  pain  flits  across  his  face. 

He  has  one  treasure — a  book,  which  he  keeps  along 
with  his  &mily  Bible,  and  he  is  never  tired  of  reading 
through  his  blurred  spectacles  the  words  on  the  first 
page— 

"  Barnes  school,  first-class  prize  for  arithmetic  awarded 
to  Thomas  Rutherford."  Anonymous. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  CHEVYCHASE. 


TWAS  the  dead  of  the  night.    By  the  pine-knot's  red 
light 
Brooks  lay,  half-asleep,  when  he  heard  the  alarm — 
Only  this,  and  no  more,  from  a  voice  at  the  door : 
"The  Red-Coats  are  out  and   have  passed   Phipp's 
Farml" 
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Brooks  was  booted  and  spurreil ;  he  said  never  a  word* 
Took  Ihs  horn  from  its  peg,  and  his  gun  from  the 
rack; 
To  the  cold  midnight  air  lie  led  out  his  white  mare, 
Strapped  the  girths  and  the  bridle,  and  sprang  to  her 
back. 

Up    the   North  County  Road  at  her   full  pace  she 
strode, 

Till  Brooks  reined  her  up  at  John  TarbelPs  to  say : 
"We  have  got  the  alarm — they  have  left  Phipp's  Farm; 

You  rouse  the  East  Precinct  and  1*11  go  this  way." 

John  called  his  hired  man,  and  they  harnessed  the  span ; 

They  roused  Abram  Garfield,  and  Garfield  called  me. 
"Turn  out  right  away,  let  no  minute-man  stay — 

The  Bed-Coats  have  landed  at  Phipp's  I"  says  he. 

By  the  Powder-House  Green  seven  others  fell  in ; 

At  Nahum's  the  men  from  the  saw-m?ll  came  down ; 
Bo  that  when  Jabez  Bland  gave  the  word  of  command. 

And  said,  "  Forward,  marcli!"  there  marched  forward 
the  Town. 

Parson  Wilderspin  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
And  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  he  said,  "  Let  us  pray! 

O  Lord,  God  of  Might,  let  Thine  Angels  of  Light 
Lead  Thy  Children  to-night  to  the  Glories  of  Day! 

And  let  Thy  Stars  fight  all  the  Foes  of  the  Right, 
As  the  Stars  fought  of  old  against  Sisera." 

And  from  heaven's  high  arch  those  stars  blessed  our 
march. 
Till  the  last  of  them  faded  in  twilight  away. 
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And  with  morning's  bright  beam,  by  the  bank  of  the 
stream, 
Half  the  County  marched  in,  and  we  heard  Davis 

say: 
**  On  the  King's  own  highway  I  may  travel  all  day. 
And  no  man  hath  warrant  to  stop  me/'  says  he ; 

''  I've  no  man  that's  afraid,  and  I'll  march  at  their 
head." 
Then  he  turned  to  the  boys — "  Forward,  march  I  Follow 
me. 

And  we  marched  as  he  said,  and  the  fifer  he  pli^ed 
The  old  "  White  Cockade,"  and  he  played  it  right 
well. 
We  saw  Davis  fall  dead,  but  no  man  was  afraid — 
That  bridge  we'd  have  had,  though  a  thousand  men 
fell. 

This  opened  the  play,  and  it  lasted  all  day. 

We  made  Concord  too  hot  for  the  Red-Coats  to  stay ; 
Down  the  Lexington  Way  we  stormed — black,  white 
and  gray. 

We  were  first  at  the  feast,  and  were  last  in  the  fray. 

They  would  turn  in  dismay,  as  red  wolves  turn  at  bay. 

They  leveled,  they  fired,  they  charged  up  the  road; 
Cephas  Willard  fell  dead ;  he  was  shot  in  the  head 

As  he  knelt  by  Aunt  Prudence's  well-sweep  to  load. 

John  Danforth  was  hit  just  in  Lexington  Street, 

John  Bridge  at  that  lane  where  you  cross  Beaver 
Falls; 

And  Winch  and  the  Snows  just  above  John  Munroe's-- 
Swept  away  by  one  swoop  of  the  big  cannon-balls. 
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I  took  Bridge  on  my  knee,  but  he  said.  '*  Don't  mittd 

me: 
Pill  your  horn  from  mine — let  me  lie  where  I  be. 
Our  fathers,"  says  he,  "  that  their  sons  might  be  fi^ 
Left  their  King  on  his  throne  and  came  over  the  sea; 
And  that  man  is  a  knave  or  a  f<x)l  who,  to  save 
His  life,  for  a  minute  would  live  like  a  slave." 

Well  I  all  would  not  do.  Tliere  were  men  good  as  new — 
From  Rumford,  from  Saugus,  from  towns  far  away — • 

Who  filled  up  quick  and  well  for  each  soldier  that  fell. 
And  we  drove  them,  and  drove  them,  and  drove  them 
all  day. 

We  knew,  every  one,  it  was  war  tliiit  begun 

When  that  morning's  marching  was  only  half  done. 

In  the  hazy  twilight,  at  the  coming  of  night, 
I  crowded  three  buck-shot  and  one  bullet  down. 

Twas  my  last  charge  of  lead,  and  I  aimed  her  and  said; 
"(3ood  luck  to  you,  lobsters,  in  old  Boston  town." 

In  a  bam  at  Milk  Row,  Ephraim  Bates  and  Thoreau, 

And  Baker  and  Abram  and  I  made  a  bed ; 
We  had  mighty  sore  feet,  and  we'd  nothing  to  eat, 

But  we'd  driven  the  Red-Coats ;  and  Amos,  he  said : 
"It's  the  first  time,"  says  he,  "that  it's  happened  to  me 

To  march  to  the  sea  by  this  road  w  here  we've  come ; 
But  confound  this  whole  day  but  we'd  all  of  us  say. 

We'd  rather  have  spent  it  this  way  than  to  home." 

The  hunt  had  begun  with  the  dawn  of  the  sun, 
And  night  saw  the  wolf  driven  back  to  his  den. 

XjiA  never  since  then,  in  the  memory  of  men, 
Haa  the  old  Bay  State  seen  such  a  hunting  agauu 

Edward  Everett  Hajjl 
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A  RAILWAY  MATINEE. 


THE  last  time  I  ran  home  over  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincj  we  had  a  very  small,  but  select 
and  entertaining  party  on  the  train.  It  was  a  warm  day, 
and  everybody  was  tired  with  the  long  ride  and  oppressed 
by  the  heat.  The  precise  woman,  with  her  hat  swathed 
in  an  immense  blue  veil,  who  always  parsed  her  sentences 
before  she  uttered  them,  utterly  worn  out  and  thoroughly 
lonesome,  was  glad  to  respond  to  the  pleasant  nod  of  the 
big  rough  man  who  got  on  at  Monmouth,  and  didn't 
know  enough  grammar  to  ask  for  the  mustard  so  that 
you  could  tell  whether  he  wanted  you  to  pass  it  to  him 
or  pour  it  on  his  hair.  The  thin,  troubled-looking  man 
with  the  sandy  goatee,  who  stammered  so  dreadfully 
that  he  always  forgot  what  he  wanted  to  say  before  he 
got  through  wrestling  with  any  word  with  a  "  W"  in  it, 
lit  up  with  a  tremulous,  hesitating  smile,  as  he  noticed 
this  indication  of  sociability,  for,  like  most  men  who  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  talk  at  all,  he  wanted  to  talk 
all  the  time.  And  the  fat  old  gentleman  sitting  opposite 
him^  who  was  so  deaf  he  couldn't  hear  the  cars  rattle, 
and  always  awed  and  bothered  the  stammerer  into  silence 
by  saying  "  Hey  ?"  in  a  very  imperative  tone,  every  time 
he  got  in  the  middle  of  a  hard  word,  cocked  his  irascible 
head  on  one  side  as  he  saw  this  smile,  and  after  listening 
intently  to  dead  silence  for  a  minute,  suddenly  broke  out 
with  such  an  emphatic,  impatient, ''Hey?''  that  every- 
body in  the  car  started  up  and  shouted,  nervously  and 
ungrammatically:  '*I  didn't  say  nothing  I"  with  the  ex« 
caption  of  the  woman  with  the  blue  veil,  who  said :  "  I 
taid  nothing!" 

The  fat  old  gentleman  was  a  little  annoyed  and  startled 
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by  such  a  chorus  of  responses,  and  fixing  his  gaze  still 
more  intently  upon  the  thin  man,  said  dtifiantly: 

"  Wha'  say?'* 

**  I-I-I I  w-w-wuh-wuh-wasu'-wasu' 1  wasn'  s-SHsp— • 

speak — " 

"  Hey?"  roared  the  fat  man. 

"  He  wa'n*t  sayin'  nauthin',"  shouted  the  big  rough 
man,  nodding  friendly  encouragement  to  the  thin  man ; 
"  he  hain't  opened  his  mouth !" 

"Soap  in  the  South?"  queried  the  fat  old  gentleman, 
impatiently.     "  Wha'  for?" 

"  Mouth,  mouth,"  explained  the  precise  woman,  with 
impressive  nicety.  "  He  said, '  opened  his  mouth.'  The 
gentleman  seated  directly  opposite  you  was — " 

"  'Offers  to  chew,'  what?"  cried  the  fat  old  gentleman, 
in  amazement 

"  Sir,"  said  the  precise  woman,  "  I  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  chewing.      You   certainly   misunderstood 


me. 


The  thin  man  took  courage  from  so  many  reinforce- 
ments, and  broke  in : 

"  I-I-I-I  d-d-d-dud-d-u-d-d-u-d-don't-don't— I  don't 
ch-ch-ch — " 

"  Hey?"  shouted  the  fat  gentleman. 

"  He  don't  chaw  nauthin' !"  roared  the  big  rough  man, 
in  a  voice  that  made  the  car  windows  rattle.  "  He  wa'n't 
a.talkin'  when  you  shot  off  at  him !" 

"Who  got  off?"  exclaimed  the  fat  old  gentleman. 
"Wha'd'hegetoff  for?" 

"You  don't  appear  to  comprehend  clearly  what  he 
stated,"  shrieked  the  precise  woman.  "  No  person  has 
lefl  the  train." 

^  Then  wha'  d'  he  say  so  for  ?"  shouted  the  fat  man. 
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"  Oh  f  said  the  thin  man,  in  a  surprising  barst  of 
fluency;  "he-he-de  d-d-did-did — " 

'^  Who  did?"  queried  the  fat  man,  talking  louder  than 
any  one  else. 

"  Num-num-num-num-n-no-nobody  nobody.  He  he 
d-d-d  dud-didn't  didn^t  s— " 

"Then  wha'  made  you  say  he  did?"  howled  the  deaf 
man. 

*'You  misunderstand  him/'  interrupted  the  precis^ 
woman.  *'  He  was  probably  about  to  remark  that  no 
reference  whatever  had  been  iuteationally  made  to  the 
departure  of  any  person  from  the  train,  when  yoa  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  midst  of  an  uufiuished  semtence, 
and  hence  obtained  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  teaor 
of  his  remarks.     He  meant  no  offense — " 

"  Know  a  fence  ?"  roared  the  fat  man.  "  Of  course  I 
know  a  fence !" 

^  He  hain't  got  middlin'  good  hearin',"  ydkd  the  hig 
roan,  as  apologetically  as  a  steam  whistle  could  have 
shrieked  it.     "  Y'ears  kind  of  stuffed  up !" 

"  Time  to  brush  up?"  cried  the  fat  man.    "  Wha'  for?" 

"  No,"  shrieked  the  precise  woman  ;  **  he  remarked  to 
the  other  gentleman  that  your  hearing  appeared  to  be 
rather  defective." 

"His  father  a  detective?"  hooted  the  fat  gentleman, 
in  amazement. 

"  N-n-n-n-nun-nun-no !"  broke  in  the  thin  man ;  "  h-h- 
h-h-huh-huh-he-s-s-sa-sa-said-said  you  w-w-w-wuh  was  a 
little  dud-dud — was  a  little  deaf!" 

"Said  I  was  a  thief!"  howled  the  fat  man,  a  scarlet 
tornado  of  wrath ;  "  said  I  was  a  thief!  Wha'  d'ye 
mean  ?  Show  him  to  me !  Who  says  I'm  a  thief?  Whp 
gays  60  V 
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**  Now,"  shouted  the  big  rough  man,  "  nobody  don't 
gay  ye  ain't  no  thief.  I  jest  sayed  as  how  we  didn't  git 
along  very  well.  Ye  see  he,"  nodding  to  the  thin  man, 
"  he  can't  talk  very  well,  an' — " 

"  Wh-wh-wh-why  c-c-can't  I  t-t-Uut-tut-tut-talk  ?" 
broke  in  the  thin  man,  white  with  rage.  "I-I-I-I'd  like 
trtrto  know  wh-wh-wh-what's  the  reason  I  c-c-can't  tut- 
tut-talk  as  w-w-w-well  as  any  bub-bub-body  that's  bub- 
bub-bub-been  tutrtutrtalkiug  on  this  car  ever  s-s-s-since 
the  tut-tut-tut— " 

"  Hey  ?"  roared  the  fat  man,  in  an  explosion  of  in- 
dignant suspicion. 

"  I  was  say  in*,"  howled  the  big  rough  man,  "  as  how 
he  didn't  talk  middlin'  well—" 

"Should  say  so,"  growled  the  fat  man,  in  tones  of 
intense  satisfaction. 

"And,"  the  big  rough  man  went  on,  yelling  with 
(jLelight  at  haying  made  the  old  party  hear  something, 
"and  you  can't  hear  only  tollable — " 

"  Can't  hear  ?"  the  fat  old  gentleman  broke  out  in  a 
resonant  roar.  "  Can't  hear !  Like  to  know  why  I 
can't  hear !  Why  can't  I  ?  If  I  couldn't  hear  better 
than  half  the  people  on  this  train  I'd  cut  off  my  ears ! 
Can't  hear?  It's  news  to  me  if  I  can't.  I'd  like  to 
know  who — " 

"  Burlington !"  yelled  the  brakeraan.  "  Chag  car  fr 
Keokuk,  Ceed  Rap's  an'  For'  Mad'son  !  This  car  Tr 
Omaha?     Twen'  mints  Tr  supper !" 

And  but  for  this  timely  interruption,  I  don't  think 
our  pleasant  little  party  would  have  got  out  of  that 
inarl  this  side  of  San  Francisco. 

BOBERT  J.  BUKDETTK. 
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MICK  TANDY'S  REVENGE. 


"  A  NlJ  why's  the  ra'son  ye'Il  not  be  my  wife,  Kath- 
A    liar" 
''Only  bekase  I  can't,  Mick." 
"Whyr 

"  No,  Mick,  niver  I" 

"  Give  me  yer  r'asons  for  bein*  such  a  fool,  Katblie," 
eaid  the  young  blacksmith.     '^  Bekase  is  no  reason  at 

Bill" 

"  Don't  be  botheriu'  roe,  Mick,"  said  Kathleen,  in  a 
pleading  tone,  Avith  tears  hanging  on  the  long  lashes 
that  fringed  her  gray  eyes. 

"There's  some  other  boy  in  my  way  I"  he  exclaimed, 
almost  fiercely. 

Kathleen  turned  her  head  slightly,  and  a  little  flush 
came  to  her  cheek. 

''  Is  it  not  that  same  that  ails  ye?" 

**  And  it  is,"  said  Kathleen,  frankly. 

'*  It's  the  Earl's  waitin'  man — a  white-faced  fool  that 
chooses  rather  to  dance  round  anither  fool  with  a  brush 
in  his  hands,  than  to  do  brave,  hard  work  with  the  two 
stout  fists  God  gave  him !" 

''It's  niver  a  bit  him  I" 

'*  Is  it  the  inn-kaper's  son,  who  wears  the  rid  diamin' 
pin  and  drinks  half  his  father's  whiskey  ?" 

•'Niver  him  I" 

"  It  surely  can  never  be  Teddy  Looney,  that's  con- 
tint  to  mind  sheep  and  shear  'em  ?  The  little  spalpeen, 
with  curls  and  pink  checks  like  a  girl,  and  a  cough 
lik^  9  sick  collie-dog  ?" 
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^'It^sjust  him,  Mick!'* 

Mick  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  But  it  wa« 
a  bitter,  scornful  laugh.  *'  Look  at  thim  two  hands  o' 
mine,  as  strong  as  iron  and  as  black  as  coal ;  hands  that 
had  shod  two  hundred  horses  afore  they  was  twenty-five 
years  old !  And  my  father  with  two  hunder  and  fifty 
pounds  o'  money  in  the  bank  for  me  I  Look  now  at  me 
with  a  hunder  and  saxty  pounds  o'  fiesh  on  my  bones, 
and  two  arms  that  can  thrash  any  three  lads  in  Co- 
loony  I    Am  I  like  him  ?' 

**  Yese  not,  iudade!' 

"Am  I  as  poor  as  him  whose  father  has  bare  enough 
laid  by  to  bury  his  family?'* 

''Yese  not" 

**  Thin  will  ye  marry  me  in  place  o'  him  V* 

*'Niver!" 

"  And  why  niver?'* 

*'  BdLaae  I  loves  him  and  he's  so  pretty^  Mick,'*  said 
Kathlie,  with  amusing  frankness,  and  blushing  deeply. 

'*  Thin  I'll  bate  him  till  I  put  out  the  small  bit  o' 
beauty  and  the  little  life  that's  in  him!"  cried  Mick, 
fiercely. 

*'  Yese  not  mane  enough  to  bate  a  lad  less  than  yer- 
sel',  Mick !  Yc  were  niver  a  coward,  afore  I  Don't  be 
one  now  I  If  ye  want  to  fight,  sarch  for  one  that's  yer 
equal  for  size  and  beauty ;  small  chance  for  findin'  one!" 

"I'll  do  that,  my  jewel!"  cried  Mick,  greatly  molli- 
fied by  this  shrewd  compliment.  He  drew  a  heavy  sigh, 
and  as  he  walked  away  he  said,  mournfully,  "  God  bliss 
ye,  Kathlie,  whatever  happens  to  yer  i>oor,  wake-chisted, 
low-voiced  thing  o'  a  lover." 

Teddy  and  Kathleen  had  long  had  secret  plans  for 
emigrating  to  America — that  terrestrial  heaven  of  tb^ 
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Irish.  And  now  Kathleen,  being  seized  with  fear  of  the 
powerful  young  blacksmith,  hastened  the  wedding  and 
the  departure.  So  quietly  and  quickly  were  their  plans 
Ganied  out,  that  they  had  set  sail  from  Liverpool  before 
their  neighbors  knew  they  were  married. 

Many  are  the  gay  dreams  of  w^th  and  pleasure  that 
dance  in  the  brains  of  young  emigrants  which  are  rudely 
broken  or  never  fulfilled !  Teddy  and  Kathleen  were 
comparatively  rich,  for  they  landed  with  good,  ftrong 
clotlies  and  shoes,  two  blue  wooden  boxes,  and  ^'twinty 
pounds o'  money.*' 

Perhaps  the  innocent  boy  expected  to  find  applicamta 
waiting  to  engage  him  to  tend  flocks  and  to  shear  them 
at  Castle  Grarden !  Perhaps  Katlileen,  in  her  ignorance, 
thought  of  stepping  at  once  into  a  bright  little  home  of 
her  owUf  with  a  looking-glass  and  a  rocking-chair  ready 
to  reflect  and  to  receive  her !  But  there  was  no  call  for 
shepherds,  and  Teddy  was  not  strong  enough  for  rough 
work  on  a  £irm  or  a  railroad  ;  nor  yet  for  enduring  the 
cloee  air  of  a  factory. 

They  tried  first,  one  place  and  then  another ;  one  kind 
of  work  and  then  another,  till  their  *' fortune' *  of  one 
hundred  dollars  was  gone.  Then  they  wrote  home,  under 
charge  of  secrecy ;  and  a  fond  grandfather  sent  Kathlie 
ten  pounds,  with  which  they  went  West.  Next,  Teddy 
fell  ill,  and  they  wrote  again,  and  the  other  grand&ther 
sent  a  hoarded  five  pounds,  and  with  that  they  came 
East  again] 

In  the  meantime,  Mick  grew  moody  and  gloomy,  and 
his  parents  feared  for  his  reason.  They  urged  him  to  go 
to  confession — a  ceremony  he  ha.'l  seldom  gone  through, 
ar  his  sins  never  troubled  him  much.  But  he  went  to 
the  priest  to  please  his  mother. 
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The  well-meauiiig  old  father  asked  all-  sorts  of  queft- 
tions  to  learn  what  the  trouble  was  that  was  pressing  on 
his  heart 

**HAve  ye  iver  murdered  anybody  and  hid  him  in  the 
bog?"  he  asked. 

'*  *Deed  I  hain't  thin !"  replied  Mick. 

"Have  ye  iver  stole  money,  or  its  value?" 

'*  'Deed  I  hain't  done  that,  ather!" 

**  Have  ye  coveted  your  neighbors'  goods?" 

"  'Deed,  I've  no  nade  o'  doin'  that,  for  I've  got  more 
mysilf  nor  most  o'  them  has!" 

*'  Have  ye  lied  agin  yer  enemies?" 

**  'Deed  I  hain't !  I've  a  better  way  o'  settlin'  them. 
I  jist  ups  wid  my  right  fist  and  knocks  'em  down  widout 
the  trouble  o'  Jj'in'  agin  'em !" 

The  priest  rebuked  this  spirit,  and  asked  if  there  was 
a  grudge  in  his  heart  against  any  fellow-creature. 

**Pliuty  o*  'em,  yer  rivereuce." 

**Go  this  hour  and  ax  their  pardon,"  was  the  good 
advice  of  the  old  man. 

**  Faith,  the  one  agin  whom  I  am  evilest  is  far  away 
— beyont  my  power,  yer  riverence," 

And  as  he  said  this,  the  thought  darted  into  his  mind 
that  if  he  could  just  get  over  the  sea  and  give  Teddy  a 
fine  thrashing,  he  would  feel  better.  **I'll  take  yer 
advice,  hooly  fayther,  and  hunt  him  on  the  other  side  o' 
the  s'a." 

And  at  once  the  gossip  about  Mick's  low  spirits  was 
turned  into  a  new  channel.  It  was  now  said  that  he  was 
conscience-struck  about  the  curses  he  had  i)rayed  down 
upon  Teddy  Looney,  and  was  going  to  America  to  ask 
his  pardon  as  a  penance.  When  asked  by  an  old  friend 
»f  he  had  really  forgiven  Teddy,  he  replied : 


** Yes,  have  I,  till  I  gets  within  arm's  reach  o'  him; 
and  then  he'll  find  out  what  Mick  Tandy's  revinge  is— 
will  he!" 

So  Mick  left  his  forge,  his  anvil  and  his  leather  apron, 
and  set  sail,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  many  who  had 
always  found  a  friend  in  the  hot-headed,  warm-hearted 
fellow. 

The  street  lights  burned  dimly  \n  a  dingy  part  of  the 
city  of  LoweU,  when  a  stalwart  fellow,  with  a  strong 
Irish  brogue  on  his  tongue,  stepped  into  a  grocery  and 
asked,  ''  Would  ye  be  tellin'  me,  sir,  where  lives  a  rich 
gintleman  in  these  parts  by  the  name  of  Looney?" 

''  I  do  not  know  of  any  gentleman  in  the  city  of  that 
name,"  was  the  reply. 

'*  Did  ye  never  hear  the  name  in  these  parts?" 

''  No;  except  a  family  up  Dash  Lane,  in  one  of  the 
factory  tenements." 

Then  Mick,  thinking  these  poor  people  might  direct 
him  to  their  rich  namesake,  followed  the  grocer's  direo* 
tion,  and  soon  found  himself  mounting  a  rickety  stair« 
way,  every  board  of  which  creaked  beneath  his  ponder- 
ous tread. 

He  tapped  at  the  door  to  which  he  had  been  directed, 
and  in  a  moment  it  was  opened  and  he  saw  dimly  by  the 
light  of  a  poor  lamp  a  woman  with  one  child  in  her 
arms.  Everything  in  the  room  was  very  poor  but  very 
clean. 

"  Is  this  Misthress  Looney?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  yer  honor,"  replied  the  woman,  sofUy. 

"I'm  new  come  from  Coloony,  Ireland,  misthress,  and 
am  s'archin'  for  old  friends  by  your  name.  They'ro 
])eople  in  fine  circumstances,  and  I  thought  ye  might 
direct  me  to  'em." 
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The  woman  caught  her  breath,  tor  the  v<  ice  was  fa 
miliar,  and, she  rose  up  and  laid  her  cliild  down  uud 
(Stood  at  the  door  while  her  visitor  stood  in  the  dark  cntr}\ 

**  Och,  dear  Coloony  !'*  bhe  gasped.  **  I'm  from  that 
mme,  myeelf;  but  I  never  heard  of  another  one  in  this 
place  blessed  enough  to  be  bom  there — dear,  dear  Coloony!" 

''  The  wife's  name,  afore  she  married,  was  Kathleen 
Byrne,  and  she  married  a  fable  sort  o'  young  man,  and 
some  say  they  got  rich  here.  If  I  heerd  right,  he  had 
a  &otory  o'  his  own  in  this  place." 

Here  the  pale  woman  gave  a  groan,  and  threw  her 
apron  over  her  head. 

"What  ails  ye,  poor  sow^l?'*  cried  Mick,  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  for  his  purse  to  relieve  her  suffering. 

The  light,  which  was  behind  the  woman,  had  shone  on 
Mick's  face,  and  Katlileen  knew  him  and  thought  he  had 
come  to  persecute  her  in  her  distress. 

"What  ails  ye,  woman,  that  ye  howl  and  wail  this 
way?"  ki  asked. 

**Och,  Mick,  ye  never  knew  this  pale,  overworked 
cr'atur'  for  Kathleen!" 

"Niverl  What  has  befell  you?'*  he  asked,  stepping 
mto  the  room  and  taking  her  two  thin  hands  kindly  in 
bis  own,  and  adding,  "  Where  is  Teddy?" 

**  He's  in  his  grave  this  last  six  months,  I  thank  ye," 
was  the  meek  reply. 

"  And  who  sees  after  ve  and  the  childer  ?"  for  he  now 
Baw  another  child  asleep  in  the  room. 

**  Not  a  one!  I  washes  and  scrubs — but,  O  Mick,  I'm 
that  sick  and  heavy,  I'd  be  glad  to  go  back  and  lie  down 
in  the  dear  old  churchyard  at  Coloony  and  rest !" 

•'There's  rest  this  side  o'  the  gravel"  cried  Mick 
*  Ve  needn't  go  there  for  it,  dear  heart" 
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And  Mick  stooped  down  and  took  up  a  chubby  sleep- 
ing boy  of  four  years,  remarking,  not  very  delicately, 
as  he  stroked  back  his  golden  curls,  *'  There's  no  look  o' 
the  £iytlier  in  him,  thank  heaven  I" 

Kathleen  was  too  much  overwhelmed  to  notice  this 
remark ;  and  when  she  removed  her  apron  from  her  eyes 
little  Teddy  Mas  laughing  and  playing  with  the  iron 
diain  that  guarded  the  blacksmith's  silver  watch. 

In  another  hour  the  whole  party,  Kathleen  carrying 
the  younger  boy  and  Mick  leading  small  Teddy,  were 
gazing  into  the  store-windows,  resplendent  with  gay 
colors  and  jets  of  gas.  T^hey  were  on  a  shopping  excur- 
sion, and  went  home  laden  with  groceries,  dry  goods  and 
new  shoes  all  round,  beside  oranges  and  candy. 

Before  Mick  left  his  old  friend  he  told  her  she  should 
never  want  **  while  his  two  fists  was  spared  him  if — if— 
she  would  only  take  him  now  in  the  end,  and  let  him  be 
a  &yther  to  poor  dear  Te<rs  little  boys.*' 

"Shame  on  ye,  Mick,  to  be  sayin'  the  likes  o'  that, 
and  Teddy  only  six  mouths  in  his  grave !"  subbed  Kath* 
lean. 

"  But  ye'U  not  ^ay  '  niver/  as  ye  once  said  in  the  vale 
of  Goloony?"  asked  Mick. 

"  No,  Mick,  I'll  not  say  that,  but  I'll  ask  a  respect- 
able time  to  mourn  in ;  and  manetime  I'll  work  hard  to 
&de  my  darlin*  boys!" 

**  If  I  can  do  twice  the  work  o'  anv  blacksmith  in  this 
country,  ye  nade  not  brake  yer  heart  o'er  anybody's 
washtub!"  and  with  lavish  pride  Mick  threw  a  handful 
of  gold  coin  at  her  feet. 

"  I  wouldn't  touch  it,"  cried  Kathleen,  **  while  I  can 
work.     I  took  the  shoes  and  eatables  from  sheer  want!" 

"Ochf  well,  I'll  sarch  out  yer  priest  and  give  it  to 
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him  for  ye !  It'll  be  hooly  if  it  come  through  his  hands/* 
said  Mick,  smiling.  *'  How  long  will  it  take  ye  to  mourn 
itout,  ICathier* 

**  Maybe  a  year,  Mick,*'  was  the  innocent  reply. 

''Couldn't  ye  get  through  sooner  than  that?'* 

"TU  try,"  replied  the  modest  creature,  "and  see 
what  his  riverence  says  about  it.  But  I'll  only  take  ye 
on  two  conditions,  Mick — ^that  yer  mend  yer  temper,  and 
that  ye  put  up  a  headstone  to  poor  dear  Teddy's  grave !" 

"  I'll  do  that  last — ^half  a  dozen  of  *em  if  ye  say  so — 
and  do  it  with  a  hearty  good  wuU.  Och,  Kathie,  I've 
grown  wonderftil  hooly  since  I, touched  foot  to  American 
shores.  I  cam'  here  as  fierce  as  a  lion  to  be  revinged  on 
Tedj  and  here's  me,  to-day,  so  hooly  that  I've  forgiven 
him  intirely,  and  am  supportin'  his  family  for  him,  and 
puttin*  up  a  headstone  to  his  gravel" 

Mick  found  profitable  work  in  ariotlier  city,  and  Kath- 
leen was  well  looked  after  by  the  priest,  who  had  a  little 
fiind  to  draw  on  for  her  wants.  When  the  "  mournin'- 
year  was  out,"  Mick,  who  had  conquered  his  spirit  in  a 
good  degree,  moved  his  family,  in  a  style  that  showed 
real  prosperity,  to  his  new  home,  and  put  up  a  "  ftifty- 
dollar  headstone  to  Teddy's  grave,"  on  which  was  this 
inscription : 

'*  Sacred  to  the  Memory 

OF 

Edward  Looney,  A(jed  30  years, 

BORN  IN 

CoLooNY,  Ireland. 

erected  BY 
HIS  LOVINO  and  GRATEFrL  FRIEND, 

Michael  Tandy." 

And  thus  ended  Mick's  rcvoiii^o.  Love  for  his  old 
friend  and  her  little  ones  has  softeiiod  liis  heart  toward 
the  whole  world.  From  Youih^s  Companion. 
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THE  TRAGEDY. 


THE  "  Dame  with  the  Camelias— *' ' 
I  think  that  was  the  play ; 
The  house  was  packed  from  pit  to  dome  ^ 

With  the  gallant  and  the  gay, 
Who  had  come  to  see  the  tragedy. 
And  while  the  hours  away. 

There  was  the  faint  Exquisite, 

With  glove  and  glass  sublime ; 
There  was  the  grave  Historian, 

And  there  the  man  of  Rhyme, 
And  the  surly  Critic  front  to  front, 

To  see  the  play  of  Crime. 

And  there  was  heavy  Ignorance, 

And  Vice  in  Houiton  lace  ; 
Sir  Croesus  and  Sir  Pandarus — 

And  the  music  played  apace, 
But  of  all  that  crowd,  I  only  saw 

A  single,  single  face ! 

*Twas  that  of  a  girl  whom  I  had  known 

In  the  summers  long  ago, 
When  her  breath  was  like  the  new-mown  hay. 

Or  the  sweetest  flowers  that  grow  ; 
When  her  heart  was  light  and  her  soul  was  white^ 

As  the  winter's  driven  snow. 

Twas  in  our  own  New  England, 

She  breathed  the  morning  air ; 
"Twas  the  sunshine  of  New  England 

That  blended  with  her  hair. 
And  modesty  and  purity 

Walked  with  her  everywhere  I 
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A.1I  (lay  like  a  ray  of  light,  she  played 

About  old  Harvey*8  mill ; 
And  her  grandsire  held  her  on  his  knee 

In  the  evenings  long  and  still 
And  told  her  tales  of  Lexington, 

And  the  trench  at  Bunker  Hill — 

And  of  the  painted  Wampanoags, 

The  Indians  who  of  yore 
Builded  their  wigwams  out  of  hark 

In  the  woods  of  Sagamore, 
And  how  the  godly  Puritans 

Burnt  witches  by  the  score  I 

Or  touching  on  his  sailor  life 

He  told  how  long  ago, 
In  the  dark  of  a  cruel  wint^  n^ht, 

In  the  rain,  and  sleet,  and  snow, 
The  good  bark  **  Martha  Jane  "  went  down 

On  the  rock  off  Holmes's  Hole  I 

The  years  flew  by,  and  the  maiden  grev 
Like  a  harebell  in  the  glade ; 

The  chestnut  shadows  crept  in  her  eyes- 
Sweet  eyes  that  were  not  afraid 

To  look  to  heaven  at  morn  or  even. 
Or  any  time  she  prayed  I 

She  walked  with  him  to  the  village  church ; 

And  his  eyes  would  fill  with  pride 
To  see  her  walk  with  the  man  she  loved — 

To  see  them  side  by  side — 
Sweet  Heaven  I  she  were  an  angel  now 

If  she  had  only  died. 
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If  she  had  only  died  !  alas, 

How  keen  must  be  the  woe, 
That  makes  it  better  oue  should  be 

Where  the  sunshine  cannot  go ; 
Than  to  live  in  this  sunny  world  of  ours 

Where  the  happy  blossoms  blow. 

Would  fl^e  had  wed  some  country  clown 

Before  that  luckless  day, 
When  her  cousin  came  to  that  lowly  home — 

Her  cousin,  Kichard  May, 
With  hk  eity  airs  and  handsome  eyes, 

To  lead  ker  soul  astray. 

One  night  they  left  the  cottage, 

Oue  night  in  the  mist  and  rain  ; 
And  the  old  man  never  saw  his  child 

Nor  Richard  May  again  ; 
Never  saw  his  pet  in  the  clover  path, 

In  the  meadow,  nor  the  lane. 

Ah !  never  was  a  heart  so  torn 

Since  this  wild  world  began  ; 
As  day  by  day  he  looked  for  her, 

This  pitiful  old  man, 
"  Where's  my  pretty  maid  ?"  he  said, 

This  pitiful  old  man. 

Many  a  dreary  winter  came. 

And  he  had  passed  away ; 
And  we  never  heard  of  her  who  fled  . 

In  the  night  with  Richard  May ; 
Never  knew  if  she  were  alive  or  dead^ 

Till  J  met  her  at  the  play.. 
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And  there  she  sat  with  her  great  brown  eyes— 

They  wore  a  troubled  look ; 
And  I  read  the  history  of  her  life 

As  it  were  an  open  book  ; 
And  saw  her  soul  like  a  slimy  thing 

In  the  bottom  of  a  brook. 

There  she  sat  in  her  rustling  silk 

With  diamonds  on  her  wrist, 
And  on  her  brow  a  gleaming  thread 

Of  pearl  and  amethyst. 
"  A  cheat,  a  gilded  grief/'  I  said, 

And  my  eyes  were  filled  with  mist. 

I  could  not  see  the  players  play, 

I  heard  the  music  moan  ; 
It  moaned  like  the  dismal  autumn  wind 

That  dies  in  the  woods  alone ; 
And  when  it  stopped — I  heard  it  still 

The  mournful  monotone. 

What  if  the  Count  were  true  or  false? 

I  did  not  care,  not  I; 
What  if  Cainille  for  Armand  died  ? 

I  did  not  see  her  die ; 
There  sat  a  woman  op)K)sitc 

Who  held  me  with  her  eye ! 

The  great  green  curtain  fell  on  all, 

On  laugh,  on  wine,  on  woe, 
Just  as  death  some  day  will  fall 

'Twixt  us  and  life,  I  know  ! 
The  play  was  done,  the  hitter  play, 

i\jid  the  pcoj)lc  turned  to  go. 
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But  did  they  see  the  tragedy? 

They  saw  the  painted  scene — 
They  saw  Armaud,  the  jealous  fool : 

And  the  sick  Parisian  queen  ; 
But  they  did  not  see  the  tragedy — 

The  one  I  saw — I  mean. 

They  did  not  see  that  cold-cut  face, 

That  ftirtive  look  of  care : 
Or,  seeing  her  jewels,  only  said, 

"  The  lady's  rich  and  fair." 
But  I  tell  you  'twas  the  "  Play  of  Life," 

And  that  woman  played  **  Despair  I" 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldbich. 


THE  SKY. 


NOT  long  ago  I  was  slowly  descending  the  carriage 
road,  after  you  leave  Albano.  It  had  been  wild 
weather  when  I  left  Rome,  and  all  across  the  Campagna 
the  clouds  were  sweeping  in  sulphurous  blue,  with  a  clap 
of  thunder  or  two,  and  breaking  gleams  of  sunlight 
along  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  lighting  up  its  arches  like 
the  bridge  of  chaos.  But  as  I  climbed  the  long  slope  of 
the  Alban  mount,  the  storm  swept  finally  to  the  north, 
and  the  noble  outlines  of  the  domes  of  Albano  and  the 
graceful  darkness  of  its  ilex  grove  rose  against  pure 
streaks  of  alternate  blue  and  amber,  the  upper  sky 
gradually  flushing  through  the  last  fragments  of  rain- 
cloud  in  deep,  palpitating  azure,  half  ether  and  half 
dew.  The  noonday  sun  came  slanting  down  the  rocky 
slopes  of  La  Kicca  and  its  masses  of  entangled  and  tall 
foliage,  whose  autumnal  tints  were  mixed  with  the  we^ 
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verdure  of  a  thousand  evergreens,  and  were  p^ietrated 
with  it  as  with  rain.  I  cuunot  call  it  color,  it  was  con- 
flagration. Purple,  aud  crimson,  and  scarlet,  like  the 
curtains  of  God's  tabernacle,  the  rejoicing  trees  sank 
into  the  valley  in  showers  of  light,  every  sepaiate  leaf 
quivering  with  buoyant  aud  burning  life,  each,  as  it 
turned  to  reflect  or  to  transmit  the  sunbeam,  first  a  torch 
and  then  an  emerald. 

Far  up  into  the  recesses  of  the  valley  the  green  vistas, 
arched  like  the  hollows  of  mighty  waves  of  some  crystal- 
line sea,  with  the  arbutus  flowers  dashed  along  their 
flanks  for  foam,  aud  silver  flashes  of  orange  spray  tossed 
into  the  air  around  them,  breaking  over  the  gray  walls 
of  rock  into  a  thousand  separate  stars,  fading  and  kind- 
ling alternately,  as  the  weak  wind  liiled  and  let  them 
fall.     Every  blade  of  grass  burned  like  the  golden  floor 
of  heaven,  opening  in  sudden  gleams  as  the  foliage  broke 
and  closed  above  it,  as  sheet  lightning  opens  in  a  clovd 
at  sunset  the  motionless  masses  of  dark  rocks — dark, 
though  flushed  with  scarlet  lichen,  casting  their  quiet 
shadows  across  its  restless  radiance,  the  fountaia  under- 
neath them  filling  its  marble  hollow  with  blue  mist  and 
fitful  sound,  and,  over  all, — the  multitudinous  bars  of 
amber  and  rose,  the  sacred  clouds  that  have  no  darkness, 
and  only  exist  to  illuniiuate,  weie  seen  in  intervals  be- 
tween the  solemn  aud  orbed  repose  of  the  stone  pines, 
passing  to  lose  themselves  in  the  last,  white,  blinding 
lustre  of  the   measureless   line  where  the    Campagna 
melted  into  the  blaze  of  the  sea.     *     *     * 

Are  not  all  natural  things,  it  may  be  asked,  as  lovely 
near  as  far  away  ?  By  no  means.  Look  at  the  clouds  and 
watch  the  delicate  sculpture  of  their  alabaster  sides  and 
th^  rounded  lustre  of  their  magnificent  rolling.    They  are 
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meant  to  be  beheld  far  away :  they  were  shaped  for  the 
place  high  above  your  head :  approach  them,  and^  they 
fuse  into  vague  mists,  or  whirl  away  in  fierce  fragments 
of  thunderous  vapor.  Look  at  the  crest  of  the  Alps 
from  the  far-away  plains,  over  which  its  light  is  cast, 
whence  human  souls  have  communed  with  it  by  their 
myriads.  It  was  built  for  its  place  in  the  far-off  sky  ; 
approach  it,  and  as  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  man  dies 
away  about  its  foundations,  and  the  tide  of  human  life 
is  met  at  last  by  the  eternal,  "  Here  shall  thy  waves  be 
stayed,"  the  glory  of  its  aspect  ftides  into  blanched 
feariulness :  its  purple  walls  are  rent  into  grizzly  rocks, 
its  silver  fret-work  saddened  into  wasting  snow:  the 
storm-brands  of  ages  are  on  its  breast,  the  ashes  of  its 
own  ruin  lie  solemnly  on  its  white  raiments. 

If  you  desire  to  perceive  the  great  harmonies  of  the  form 
of  a  rocky  mountain,  you  must  not  ascend  upon  its  sides. 
All  there  is  disorder  and  accident,  or  seems  so.  Retire 
from  it,  and  as  your  eye  commands  it  more  and  more,  you 
see  the  ruined  mountain  world  with  a  wider  glance; 
behold  I  dim  sympathies  begin  to  busy  themselves  in  the 
disjointed  mass :  line  binds  itself  into  stealthy  fellowship 
with  line:  group  by  group  the  helpless  fragments  gather 
themselves  into  ordered  companies:  new  captains  of  hc&tb, 
and  masses  of  battailous  become  visible  one  by  one;  an') 
far  away  answers  of  foot  to  foot  and  of  bone  to  bone, 
until  the  powerless  is  seen  risen  up  with  girded  loins,  and 
not  one  piece  of  all  the  unregarded  heap  can  now  bt 
spared  from  the  mystic  whole. 

JOHX   RUSKIN. 
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BALAKLAVA. 


OJHE  charge  at  Balaklava ! 
0  that  nish  and  fatal  charge! 

Never  was  a  fiercer,  braver, 

'Than  that  charge  at  Balaklava, 
On  the  battle's  bloody  marge ! 

All  the  day  the  Russian  columns, 

Fortress  huge,  and  blazing  banks. 

Poured  their  dread  destructive  volumes 
On  the  French  and  English  ranks,— 
On  the  gallant  allied  ranks ! 

Earth  and  sky  seemed  rent  asunder 

By  the  loud  incessant  thunder ! 

When  a  strange  but  stern  command — 

NjBedless,  heedless,  rash  command — 

Came  to  Lucan's  little  band, — 

Scarce  six  hundred  men  and  horses 

Of  those  vast  contending  forces : — 

"  England's  lost  unless  you  save  her  I 

Charge  the  pass  at  Balaklava !'' 
O  that  rash  and  fatal  charge. 
On  the  battle's  bloody  marge  I 

Far  iaway  the  Russian  Eagles 

Soar  o'er  smoking  hill  and  dell, 

And  their  hordes,  like  howling  beagles. 
Dense  and  countles3,  round  them  yelU 

Thunderingicannon,  deadly  mortar,. 

Sweep  the  field  in  every  quarter  I 

»^  4c  4c  4c  4c 

Here  behold  the  Gallic  Lilies — 
SteMt  St.  Louis'  golden  Lilies — 
Floras  erst  at  old  RamilliesL 
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And  beside  them,  lo !  the  ^on ! 

With  her  Trophied  Cross,  is  flying ! 
Glorious  standards  —shall  they  v^ver 
On  the  field  of  Balaklavii  ? 
No;  by  Heavens  I  at  that  pomp^^-^ 
Sudden,  rash,  but  stern  command — 
Charges  Lucan's  little  band ! 
,        ^rave  Six  Hundred  I  lo  I  tlxey  chaf  g# 

On  the  battlers  bloody  mi^ge ! 

Down  yon  deep  and  skirted  valley, 

Where  the  crowded  cannon  play- 
Where  the  Czar's  fierce  cohorts  rally, 
Cossack,  Calmuck,  savage  Kalli, — 

Down  that  gorge  they  swept  away  I 
D)wn  that  new  Thcrmopylse, 
Flashing  swords  and  helmets  see  I 
Underneath  the  iron  shower, 

To  the  brazen  cannon's  jaws. 
Heedless  of  their  deadly  power. 

Press  they  without  fear  or  pause,— 

To  the  very  cannon's  jaws! 
Grallant  Nolan,  brave  as  Roland 

At  the  field  of  Roncesvalles, 

Dashes  down  the  fatal  valley. 
Dashes  on  the  bolt  of  death, 
Shouting  w^ith  his  latest  breath, 
**  Charge,  then,  gallants!  do  not  waver, 
enlarge  the  pass  at  Balaklava  V* 

O  that  rash  and  fatal  charge. 

On  the  battle's  bloody  marge  I 

Now  the  bolts  of  volleyed  thunder 
Bend  that  little  baAd  psunder. 
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Steed  and  rider  wildly  Bcreaming, 
Screaming  -wildly,  sink  away ; 

Late  80  proudly,  proudly  gleaming, 
Now  but  lifeless  clods  of  clay,-— 
Now  but  bleeding  clods  of  clay  I 


Yet  your  remnant,  brave  Six  Hundre(^  * 
Presses  onward,  onward,  onward, 

Till  they  storm  the  bloody  pass,— 
Till,  like  brave  Leonidos, 
They  storm  the  deadly  pass  I 
Sabring  G)6sack,  Calmuck,  Kalli, 
In  that  wild  shot-rcnded  valley, — 
Drenched  with  fire  and  blood,  like  lava. 
Awful  pass  at  Balaklava ! 

O  that  rash  and  fatal  charge. 
On  that  battle's  bloody  marge  I 

For  now  Russia's  rallied  forces. 
Swarming  hordes  of  Cossack  horses. 
Trampling  o'er  the  reeking  corses, 

Drive  the  thinned  assailants  back. 
Drive  the  feeble  remnant  back, 
O'er  their  late  heroic  track  1 
Vain,  alas  I  now  rent  and  sundered, 
Vain  your  struggles,  brave  Two  Hundred 
Thrice  your  number  lie  asleep. 
In  that  valley  dark  and  deep. 
Weak  and  wounded  you  retire 
From  that  hurricane  of  fire, — 
That  tempestuous  storm  of  fire,— 
But  no  soldiers,  firmer,  braver. 
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Ever  trod  the  field  of  fame 
Than  the  Knights  of  Balaklava,— » 

Honor  to  each  hero's  name  I 
Yet  their  country  long  shall  mourn 
For  her  rank  so  rashly  shorn,— 
So  gallantly,  but  madly  shorn 

In  that  fierce  and  fiital  charge. 

On  the  battle's  bloody  marge. 

Alexander  Smith. 


CHICKAMAUGA. 

Decoration  Day. 


RUMBLING  and  rolling,  and    rocking,  the   battle 
swept  up  from  the  valley, 
Laid  its  red  hand  on  the  harvest,  its  torch  at  the  heart 

of  the  hearthstone: 
Laid  its  hot  breath  on  the  village,  that  shivered  and 

shrank  at  its  coming, 
Snapped  like  a  forest  of  firs,  beneath  the  sharp  stroke  of 
the  tempest. 

Up  from  the  hush  of  the  hamlet,  came  the  low  cries  of 
the  women, 

Down  from  the  whirl  of  the  city,  the  wail  of  the  father- 
less children ; 

IVIingling  and  making  their  moan  at  the  lap  of  a  desolate 
sorrow, 

The  dirge  and  the  funeral  moan  of  a  widowed  and  com* 
fortless  sorrow. 

Ever  the  long  roll  is  heard,  the  marching  of  men  to  the 

slaughter, 
The  scream  of  the  bugles  like  eagles  that  flap  their  broad 

wings  to  the  thunder  * 
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Singling  their  din  with  the  shriek  of  the  shell  and  iim 

crash  of  th'6  cannon, 
And  the  shock  of  thd  lines  as  they  kneel  in  dolid  platooni 

to  the  voltey. 

*  Stand  to  your  guns!"    And  there  came  the  filsh  and 

crush  of  the  whirlwind. 
Headless  and  tnilikress  they  fell,  th^  royal  old  oaks  of 

the  foriest — 
The  men  with  the  sinews  of  strength  and  the  pride  of 

the  oak-knotted  forest 
Lay  with  their  lips  to  the  dust,  and  as  dust  the  rent  reins 

of  their  valor. 

Goct,  hoTV*  thai  ten*ible  struggle  is  branded  and  buhit  m 

my  being, 
8§&edf  to  my  soul  in  the  furnace  of  fiery  and  fierce 

tribulation  I 
WaKiiig,  oif  sleeping,  they  rise  and  look  in  my  eyes  and 

confront  me, 
Look  in  my  eyes  with  the  eyes  of  the  slain  in  the  smoke 

of  the  battle. 

Side  by  side  in  the  ranks,  in  the  camp,  in  the  march,  in 

the  battle. 
Bide  by  side  the  brave  boys,  never  a  sigh  nor  a  murmur; 
Deeming  it  honor  to  share  the  siege,  and  the  thirst  and 

the  hunger, 
Deeming  it  honor  while  forward  beckoned  the  flag  of  the 

Union. 

Side  by  side  in  the  smoke  and  the  fire  and  the  fieroi 
tribulation ; 


'  Hdcj  W  nde  'with  the  seal  of  the  angel  of  peace  on  "iheii 

bosom, 
Under  the  rudely-turbed  Bod  waiUng  fhe^flawn  of 'tui- 
tion. 

Waiting  the  dawn  of  a  day  sweet  as  the  birth  of  (i  sum- 
mer. 

When  like  a  bow  in  the  clouds  Union  shall  span  the 
Republic ; 

Flin^glts  halo  of  suns  over  the  frosts  of  the  KoiiCtwdy 

Flinging  its  halo  of  stars  over  the  dews'  of  the  Southland. 

Show  me  the  men  in  the  ranks,  I  will  show  you'  the  might 

of  the  nation  I 
Crown  them  with  laurels  and  love,  the  battle-tRaured  sons 

of  our  peril  I 
Sacred  the  hills  where  they  lie,  the  plaWtitat"  received 

their  baptismal. 
Bright  as  the  pathway  of  souls  threading  the  archway  of 

heaven. 

Would  they  might  rise  from  the  ranKs,'c6)*d6nthe  hills 

and  confront  ns. 
Lay  their  dead  hapds  in  our  hands,  awed  in  the  silver* 

tongued  silence. 
Under  the  pinions  of  peace,  under  the  whis|)erg  '6f^romi8C. 
Calmly  with  eye  unto  eye  sharing  the  sweet  benedictioli 

What  would  they  say,  could  they  rise,  look  ii;  ^iTreyes 

and  salute  us? 
''Hen  of  the  North  and  the  Soufh,  nurtured  in  LiberQr's 

cradle, 
Call  it  not  vain  that  we  fell  bearing  the  ensigns  of  Union 
High  on  the  summits  of  fame,  far  on  *the  Vitposts  of 

fireedom. 
11 
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**  Men  of  the  North  and  the  South,  mighty  in  pride  and 

in  valor, 
Fair  are  the  banners  of  peace,  brave  is  the  service  she 

offers ; 
Broad  are  her  fleets  and  her  sails  lead  to  wide  havens  of 

conquest, 
Proud  are  the  forts  that  she  storms  guarding  the  mints 

of  the  mountains. 

**  Men  of  the  North  and  the  South,  bitter  the  fountains 

of  faction, 
Eschol  has  grapes  that  are  sweet,  valleys  of  milk  and  of 

honey ; 
Turn  from  your  idols  and  forth,  mount  to  the  hills  and 

possess  them, 
Fashion  your  temples  of  Peace,  tribe  unto  tribe  adding 

tribute." 

Liberty  bends  from  her  heights :  *  Give  me  brave  men 

for  my  service. 
Men  who  will  wrestle  with  wrong,  armed  with  the  armor 

of  honor : 
Men  who  can  stand  with  bared  brows  under  the  splendors 

of  heaven. 
When  the  swift  lightnings  of  wrath  flash  where  the  storm« 

cloud  is  riven." 

Lead  us,  O  Liberty,  lead,  under  the  zenith  of  hope, 
Under  the   banners  of  Peace,  tossing  their   fluttering 
folds; 

Under  the  shade  and  the  sun, 

Blending  their  colors  in  one, 

Red,  white  and  blue, 

Blue,  white  and  red, 
Under  the  banners  that  float  over  our  garlanded  dead. 
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Lead  us,  O  Liberty !  lead,  forth  to  a  nolier  day^ 

Glad  with  the  cymbals  of  joy,  great  with  the  glory  to  be; 

Forth  in  the  pride  of  our  might, 

Forth  in  the  might  of  the  right ; 

Red,  white  and  blue. 

Blue,  white  and  red. 
Under  whose  folds  we  have  fought,  under  whose  stars  w# 
have  bled. 

liead  us,  O  Liberty,  lead,  ready  and  steady  we  come, 
£lbow  to  elbow  we  march,  timing  our  steps  to  the  call ; 

Up  from  the  ban  and  the  blight. 

Up  to  the  summits  of  light ; 

Red,  white  and  blue. 

Blue,  white  and  red. 
Conflict  and  carnage  behind,  glory  and  grandeur  ahead* 

Lead  us,  O  Liberty,  lead,  every  star  in  its  place. 
Every  fold  of  the  dear  old  flag  burning  and  blazoned 
wkh  iove. 

Below,  is  the  chastening  rod. 

Above,  is  the  glory  of  God. 

Blue,  white  and  red. 

Red,  white  and  blue. 

Flag  of  our  fathers,  thrice  hail  I     Hail  to  the  red,  whit« 

and  blue  I 

Anonymous. 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS 


TWA8  Sjiturday  night,  and  a  teacher  sat 
Alone,  her  task  pursuing ; 
She  averaged  this  and  she  averaged  that. 
Of  all  that  her  class  were  doing. 
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She  reckoned  percentage,  so  many  boys, 

'And  so  many  girls  all  counted, 
And  marked  all  the  tardy  and  absentees^ 

And  to  what  all  the  absence  amounted. 

Names  and  residences  Wrote  in  full, 

OSfer  maaiy  columns  and  pages ; 
Yankee,  Teutonic,  African,  Celt, 

And  averaged  all  their  ages. 
The  date  of  admission  of  every  one. 

And  cases  of  flagellation, 
And  prepai'ed  a  list  of  the  graduates 

For  the  coming  examination. 

Her  weary  head  sank  low  on  her  book, 

AnS  Ker  weary  heart  still  lower, 
For  some  of  her  pupils  had  little  brain, 
.  And  she  could  not  furnish  more. 
She  slept,  she  dreamed  ;  it  seemed  she  died. 

And  her  sph-it  went  to  Hades, 
And  they  met  her  there  with  a  question  fair, 

"State  what  the  per  cent,  of  your  grade  is.** 

Ages  had  slowly  rolled  away, 

I^aviiig  but  partial  traces. 
And  the  teacher's  spirit  walked  one  day 

In  the  old  familiar  places ; 
A  mound  of  fossilized  school  reports 

Attracted  her  observation. 
As  high  as  the  State  House  dome,  and  as  widd 

As  Boston  since  annexation. 

She  came  to  the  spot  where  they  buried  her  bonef. 
And  the  ground  was  well  built  over. 
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But  laborers  digging  threw  out  a  skull 

Once  planted  beneath  the  clover. 
A  disciple  of  Galen  wandering  by, 

Paused  to  look  at  the  diggers, 
And  picking  the  skull  up,  looked  through  the  eye 

And  saw  it  was  lined  with  figures. 


Just  as  I  thought,"  said  the  young  M.  D., 
How  easy  it  is  to  kill  'em" — 
Statistics  ossified  every  fold 

Of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
"  It's  a  great  curiosity,  sure,"  says  Pat, 

"By  the  bones  you  can  tell  the  creaturb?" 
'*0h,  nothing  strange,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that 
Was  a  Nineteenth  Century  teacheh" 

ANONYMOUa. 

THE  WAYSIDE  INN 


A  LITTLE  past  the  village 
The  inn  stood,  low  and  white ; 
Green  shady  trees  behind  it, 

And  an  orchard  on  the  right ; 
Where  over  the  green  paling 

The  red-cheeked  apples  hung. 
As  if  to  watch  how  wearily 

The*sign-board  creaked  and  swungi 

The  heavy-laden  branches 

Over  the  road  hung  low, 
Beflected  fruit  or  blossom 

In  the  wayside  well  below : 
Where  children,  drawuig  water, 

liooked  up  and  paused  to  see^ 
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Amid  the  apple-branches, 
A  purple  Judas-tree. 

The  road  stretched  winding  onward 

For  many  a  weary  mile — 
So  dusty  foot-sore  wanderers 

Would  pause  and  rest  awhile ; 
And  panting  horses  halted, 

And  travelers  loved  to  tell 
The  quiet  of  the  wayside  inn, 

The  orchard,  and  the  well. 

Here  Maurice  dwelt ,  and  often 

The  sunburnt  boy  would  stand 
Grazing  upon  the  distance, 

And  shading  with  his  hand 
His  eyes,  while  watching  vainly 

For  travelers,  who  might  need 
His  aid  to  loose  the  bridle, 

And  tend  the  weary  steed. 

And  once  (the  boy  remembered 

That  morning,  many  a  day — 
The  dew  lay  on  the  hawthorn. 

The  bird  sang  on  the  spray) 
A  train  of  horsemen,  nobler 

Than  he  had  seen  before, 
Up  from  the  distance  galloped^ 

And  halted  at  the  door. 

Upon  a  milk-white  pony, 

Fit  for  a  fairy  queen, 
Was  the  loveliest  little  damsel 

His  eyes  had  ever  seen : 
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A  serving-man  was  holding 

The  leading-rein,  to  guide 
The  pony  and  its  mistress. 

Who  cantered  by  his  side. 

Her  sunny  ringlets  round  her 

A  golden  cloud  had  made, 
While  her  large  hat  was  keeping 

Her  calm  blue  eyes  in  shade ; 
One  hand  held  fast  the  silken  reins 

To  keep  her  steed  in  check, 
The  other  pulled  his  tangled  inane. 

Or  stroked  his  glo6sy  neck. 

And  as  the  boy  brought  water. 

And  loosed  the  rein,  he  heard 
The  sweetest  voice  that  thanked  him^ 

In  one  low  gentle  word ; 
She  turned  her  blue  eyes  from  him. 

Looked  up,  and  smiled  to  see 
The  hanging  purple  blossoms 

Upon  the  Judas-tree  j 

And  showed  it  with  a  gesture. 

Half  pleading,  half  command, 
Till  he  broke  the  fairest  blossom. 

And  laid  it  in  her  hand ; 
And  she  tied  it  to  her  saddle 

With  a  ribbon  from  her  hair. 
While  her  happy  laugh  rang  gayly. 

Like  silver  on  the  air. 

But  the  champing  steeds  were  rested-^- 
The  horsemen  now  spurred  on. 
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And  down  the  dusty  highway 
They  vanished  and  were  gone. 

Years  passed,  and  many  a  trayeley 
Paused  at  the  old  inn-door, 

But  the  little  milk-white  pony 
And  the  child  returned  no  more. 

Years  passed,  the  apple-hranchies 

A  deeper  shadow  shed ; 
And  many  a  time  the  Judas-tree, 

Blossom  and  leaf,  lay  dead ; 
^hen  on  tlie  loitering  western  breeze 

Came  the  bells'  merry  sound 
And  flowery  arches  rose,  and  flags 

And  banners  waved  around. 

Maurice  stood  there  expectant: 

The  bridal  train  would  stay 
Some  moments  at  the  inn-door, 

The  eager  watchers  say  ; 
They  come — the  cloud  of  dust  draws 

'Mid  all  the  state  and  pride, 
He  only  sees  the  golden  hair 

And  blue  eyes  of  the  bride. 

The  same,  yet,  ah !  still  fairer ; 

He  knew  the  face  cnce  more 
That  bent  above  the  pony's  neck 

Years  past  at  that  inn-door : 
Her  shy  and  smiling  eyes  looked  round. 

Unconscious  of  the  place. 
Unconscious  of  the  eager  gaze 

He  fixed  upon  her  face. 
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He  plucked  a  blossom  irom  the 

The  Judas-tree — and  cast 
Its  purple  fragrance  towards  the  bnde^ 

A  message  from  the  past 
The  signal  came,  the  horses  plunged.-* 

Once  more  she  smiled  around: 
The  purple  blossom  in  the  dust 

Lay  trampled  on  the  groui^d, 

A^aia  the  slow  years  fleeted, 

Their  passage  only  known 
By  the  height  the  passion-flower 

Around  the  porch  had  grown^; 
And  many  a  passing  traveler 

Paused^  at  the  old  inn-door, 
But  the  bride,  so  fair  and  bloomjbo^ 

The  bride  returned  no  more. 

One  winter  moruing,  Mau^cej^ 

Watching  the  brai^cb^  ^^^ 
Rustling  and  waving  dimly 

In  the  gray  and  misty  air,. 
Saw  bla^pn^d  on  a  carriage 

Once  more  the  well-knoiyn  shield^ 
The  §tar9  a^d  azure  fleurs-de-lis 

Upon  a  silver  field. 

He  looked — was  that  pale  lyami^i^ 

So  grave,  so  worn,  so  sad, 
The  child,  once  you^g  ^n4  snailin^ 

The  bride,  once  fair  and  glad  ? 
What  grief  had  dimmed  that  glory, 

And  brought  that  dark  eclipse 
Upon  her  blue  eyes'  radiance, 

And  paled  those  trembling  lips  ? 
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What  memory  of  past  sorrow, 

What  stab  of  present  pain, 
Brought  that  deep  look  of  anguish. 

That  watched  the  dismal  rain. 
That  watched  (with  the  absent  spirit 

That  looks,  yet  does  not  see) 
The  dead  and  leafless  branches 

Upon  the  Judas-tree? 

The  slow  dark  months  crept  onward 

Upon  their  icy  way. 
Till  April  broke  in  showers, 

And  spring  smiled  forth  in  May ; 
Upon  the  apple  blossoms 

The  sun  shone  bright  again. 
When  slowly  up  the  highway 

Came  a  long  fbneral  train. 

The  bells  tolled  slowly,  sadly, 

For  a  noble  spirit  fled ; 
Slowly,  in  pomp  and  honor 

They  bore  the  quiet  dead. 
Upon  a  black-plumed  charger 

One  rode,  who  held  a  shield. 
Where  stars  and  azure  fleurs-de-lis 

Shone  on  a  silver  field. 

'Mid  all  that  homage  given 

To  a  fluttering  heart  at  rest. 
Perhaps  an  honest  sorrow 

Dwelt  only  m  one  breast. 
One  by  the  inn-door  standing 

Watched,  with  fast-dropping  tears. 
The  long  procession  pa.ssing, 

And  thought  of  bygone  years. 
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The  boyish,  silent  homage 

To  child  and  bride  unknown. 
The  pitying  tender  sorrow 

Kept  in  his  heart  alone, 
Now  laid  upon  the  coffin 

With  a  purple  flower,  might  be 
Told  to  the  cold  dead  sleeper ; 

The  rest  could  only  see 
A  fragrant  purple  blossom, 

Plucked  from  a  Judas-tree. 

Adelaide  A.  Procter. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF   LITTLE  BOY  BLUK 


LITTLE  boy  blue,  so  the  story  goes, 
One  morning  while  reading  fell  fast  asleep, 
When  he  should  have  been,  as  every  one  knows, 
Watching  the  cows  and  sheep. 

All  of  you  children  remember  what 

Came  of  the  nap  on  that  summer  mom ; 

How  the  sheep  got  into  the  meadow-lot. 
The  cows  got  into  the  corn. 

Neglecting  a  duty  is  wrong,  of  course, 

But  IVe  always  felt,  if  we  could  but  know. 

That  the  matter  was  made  a  great  deal  worse 
Than  it  should  have  been;  and  so 

I  find,  in  my  sifting,  that  there  was  one 
More  to  blame  than  Little  Boy  Blue. 

I'm  anxious  to  have  full  justice  done; 
Afxd  so  I  kpow  are  you. 
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The  one  to  blame  I  have  found  to  be, 
I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  Little  Bo-Peep ; 

But  you  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  she 
Had  trouble  about  her  sheep. 

ell.  Little  Bo-Peep  came  tripping  along. 
The  sheep  she  tended  were  running  at  large ; 
Little  Boy  Blue  sat  singing  a  song, 
Faithiully  minding  his  charge. 

Said  Little  Bo-Peep, ''  It's  a  burning  shame 
That  you  should  sit  here  from  week  to  week ; 

Just  leave  your  work,  and  we'll  play  a  game 
Oh ! — well,  of  hide  and  seek. 

ft 

It  was  dull  work,  and  he  liked  to  play 
Better,  I'm  sure,  than  to  eat  or  sleep ; 

He  liked  the  bloom  of  the  summer  day ; 
He  liked — he  liked  Bo-Peep. 

And  so,  with  many  a  laugh  and  shout, 

They  hid  from  each  other — now  here,  now  there; 

And  whether  the  cows  were  tn  or  out 
Bo-Peep  had  never  a  care. 

"  I  will  hide  once  more,"  said  the  little  maid, 
"  You  shall  not  find  me  this  time,  I  say — 
Shut  your  eyes  up  tight  "  (Boy  Blue  obeyed)— 
. "  Under  this  stack  of  hay." 

**  Now,  wait  till  I  call,"  said  Miss  Bo-Peep, 
And  over  the  meadows  she  slipped  away. 

With  never  a  thought  for  cows  or  sheep- 
Alas  !  alas !  the  day. 
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And  long  and  patiently  waited  he 

For  the  blithesome  call  from  her  rosy  lip. 

He  waited  in  vain — quite  like,  you  aee. 
The  boy  on  the  burning  ship. 

She  let  down  the  bars,  did  Miss  Bo  Peep — 
Such  trifles  as  bars  she  held  in  scorn — 

And  into  the  meadows  went  the  sheep, 
And  the  cows  w*ent  into  the  com. 

By  and  by,  when  they  found  Boy  Blue 
In  the  merest  doze,  he  took  the  blame. 

It  was  very  fine,  I  think,  don't  you, 
Not  to  mention  Bo-Peep's  name  ? 

Thus  It  has  happened  that  all  these  years 
He  has  borne  the  blame  she  ought  to  shara 

Since  I  know  the  truth  of  it,  it  appears 
To  me  to  be  only  fair 

To  tell  the  story  from  shore  to  shore. 
From  sea  to  sea,  and  from  sun  to  sun. 

Because,  as  I  think  I  said  before^ 
I  like  to  see  justice  done. 

And  whatever  you've  read  oi  seen  or  heard^ 
Believe  me,  children,  I  tell  the  true. 

And  only  genuine  (take  my  word) 
Story  of  Little  Boy  Blue. 

Carixxtta  Perri 
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RIZPAH. 


THE  long,  bright  day  of  harvest  toil  is  past, 
The  fragrant  sheaves  are  bound,  the  reapers  gon€; 
Slowly  from  out  the  west  the  yellow  rays  of 
Ripening  sunshine  die,  hushed  song  and  jest ; 
And  from  the  sacrifice  by  priestly  hands 
Sweet,  spicy  incense,  like  a  voiceless  prayer, 
Floats  upon  perfumed  wings  to  Mercy's  throna 
Down  cloudy  pathway  walks  the  coming  night. 
Casting  mysterious  shadows  in  her  way. 
Shadows  that  fill  each  sense  with  vague  alarm, 
More  frightful  for  their  very  nothingness. 
Look  !  how  the  shrinking  moon  creeps  up  the  skies. 
Holding  with  trembling  hand  her  silver  lamp. 
Hiding  her  face  behind  a  filmy  veil. 
As  if  she  dared  not  look  upon  the  sight 
Of  the  dread  something  which  her  light  reveals. 
See  I  See  I     On  Gibbeah's  Hill,  what  phantoms  rise. 
Swinging  and  swaying  idly  to  and  fro. 
Against  the  mantle  of  the  startled  night. 
Like  nameless  terrors  creeping  through  a  dream. 
Great  God !  these  shapes  are  men  ! 
See  how  they  hang  within  the  shadows  of  the  shivering 

trees, 
Like  haunting  ghosts,  between  fair  earth  and  heaven. 
Men — with  stony  eye-balls  looking  down 
Soulless  and  lifeless  into  other  eyes — 
Eyes  full  of  mother-love  gone  mad  with  woe. 
Sure  earth  below,  or  pitying  Heaven  above, 
Saw  never  sight  so  strangely  pitiful : 
Rizpah,  her  poor,  gray  tresses  all  unbound. 
Each  nerve  and  muscle  held  by  mighty  will. 
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Fearless  in  all  her  agony  of  love, 

Guarding  her  precious  dead  against  the  vuItareiL 

Tossing  her  thin,  bare  arms  with  gestures  wild, 

To  fright  them  as  they  whirl  and  circle  low. 

With  flapping  wings  and  harsh,  discordant  cries, 

Eager  to  taste  the  horrid  feast  of  death. 

Hark  I  how  the  frenzied  voice  disturbs  the  night. 

And  look  how  grief  aud  dread  have  marked  her  &lo& 

With  awfiil  lines  of  passionate  despair. 

"  Back  f  back  1  ye  shall  not  touch  one  shining  hair. 

Or  fan  the  poor,  dead  cheeks  with  poisonous  wings ; 

What  can  ye  do  with  aught  so  fair  ? 

Go  I  find  your  prey  amid  unholier  things. 

Back  I  let  your  sickening  greed  elsewhere  be  fed, 

A  mother  watches  o'er  this  precious  child ; 

Mine  own,  mine  only  I  why,  alas  I  do  I, 

I,  in  whose  sluggish  veins  the  life  moves  slow, 

Still  cumber  earth's  fair  ways,  while  ye  must  die 

In  all  the  strength  of  manhood's  lusty  glow  ? 

Why  might  not  I  for  broken  vows  atone. 

And  give  this  life  for  thine,  miue  own,  mine  own  ? 

Heavens  1  how  their  nerveless  bodies  in  the  breezo 

Float  ever  to  and  fro  and  to  and  fro. 

Swaying  in  silence  through  the  trembling  trees. 

Like  pendulums,  to  count  my  hours  of  woe. 

Hours  crowding  up  like  horror's  dark  abyss. 

O  patient  God  1  was  ever  sight  like  this  ? 

My  sons  I  My  sons  I  are  those  the  love-lit  eyes 

Whose  merry  glances  warmed  my  heart  like  wine? 

Are  those  the  cheeks  once  bright  with  life's  rich  dyes  !  . 

Those  the  red  lips  whose  sweetness  clung  to  mine? 

Is  it  a  dream  ?    Still  I  wake,  ere  while 

Wake  to  their  living  glance,  and  touch,  and  smile. 
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They  were  my  babes  once ;  they  used  to  lie 

With  soft  lips  marmuring  at  my  love-warm  breast^ 

Cooing  sweet  answers  to  the  lullaby 

I  sang  to  put  them  to  their  cradle  rest 

Listen!  upon  the  night-winds,  clear  and  low. 

Come  fragments  of  that  song  of  long  ago. 

'Twas  thus  I  sung — a  foolbh  little  strain — 

Yet  babes  and  mothers  love  such  music  well, 

E'en  now  its  cadence  soothes  my  restless  brain ; 

I  think  I  hear  the  angels  sing  it — who  can  tell  ? 

My  children  loved  it  so  in  twilight  gray. 

Tis  twilight  now.    Alas  I  and  where  are  they  f 

Losten — 'Sleep,  Sleep — the  south  wind  blows. 

Rocking  the  bee  in  the  thomless  rose. 

The  baby  birds  have  gone  to  bed, 

The  drowsy  blue-bell  hangs  its  head ; 

Blue-bell  and  baby,  bee  and  rose, 

Sleep !  the  south-wind  softly  blows, 

The  tide  ebbs,  the  tide  flows, 

Night  comes,  but  night  goes, 

Sleep  I    Sleep!'" 
Thus  night  and  day  her  wild,  sad  watch  went  oa, 
And  none  could  win  her  from  her  loving  task. 
At  length  the  barley-sheaves  were  gathered  honi% 
And  once  again  the  dry  skies  rained  soft  tears, 
As  if  in  sorrow  for  her  tearless  woe. 
And  pitying  Heaven  made  man  more  pitiAiL 
King  David's  heart  grew  tender  at  the  sight. 
And,  filled  with  wonder  at  her  mighty  love. 
He  took  her  precious  dead  with  reverent  hands, 
Enfolded  them  with  costly  cerements. 
Wet  with  the  baptism  of  her  grateful  tears. 
More  fragrant  than  all  the  balms  and  spices  fin% 
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And  gave  them  sepulchre  with  kindred  duft 

Then  Rizpah's  work  was  finished.     She  arose. 

Folded  her  sack-cloth  tent  and  went  her  way, 

Down  through  the  valley  to  her  childless  home. 

Poor,  waiting  Rizpah. 

After  many  days  death  came  to  her 

(How  slowly  does  he  come  when  hearts  are  breakiii^< 

and  are  waiting  to  break- 
As  if  he  grudged  the  comfort  of  a  grave). 
'Twas  twilight  in  the  harvest*time  again, 
She  seemed  to  slumber, 
When  she  clasped  her  arms 
As  if  she  held  a  baby  at  her  breast, 
And  sung  this  fragment  of  a  cradle-song : 
"Sleep!  the  south  wind  softly  blows. 
The  tide  ebbs,  the  tide  flows, 
Night  comes,  but  night  goes, 
Sleep  I    Sleep!" 

Then  Rizpah  slept. 

Mas.  LudT  Bun 
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DIALOGUES,  TABLEAUX,  ETC. 


MACBETH  AND  THE  WITCHES. 

Th«  apparitions  and  the  cauldron  are  not  necessary  to  the  rendition  oi 

the  selection. 


First  Witch, — Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

Second  Witch, — Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd. 

Third  Witcfi, — Harpier  cries — *t  is  time,  't  is  tiime. 

First  Witch, — Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 
In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw. 
Toad,  that  under  cold  stone 
Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i*  the  charmed  pot. 

All. — Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

Second  Witch, — Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake ; 
Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg  and  howlet's  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerftil  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All. — Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 
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Third  TFiteA.— Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolfc 
Witches'  mummjy  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravin* d  salt-sea  shark. 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark. 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 
€rall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  jew 
Sliver'd  iu  the  moon's  eclipse. 
Nose  of  Turk  and  Tartar's  lips. 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe 
Ditch-deliver' d  by  a  drab. 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron, 
For  the  ingredients  oi  our  cauldron. 

All. — Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  • 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

Second  Wilch. — Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 
By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  cpmes. 
Open  locks, 
Whoever  knocks  I 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macbeth. — How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags! 
WThat  is  't  you  do  ? 

All. —  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macbeth. — I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,  answer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
CSonfound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodg'd  and  trees  blown  down ; 
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Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  treasure 

Of  nature's  germens  tumble  all  together, 

Even  till  destruction  sicken ;  answer  me 

To  what  I  ask  you. 

First  Witch. —        Speak. 

Second  Witch. —  Demand. 

ITiird  Witch.—  We'll  answer. 

First  Witch. — Say,  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our 
mouths, 
Or  from  our  masters. 

Macbeth. —  Call  'em ;  let  me  see  'em. 

First  Witch. — Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow  ;  grease  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murtherer's  gibbet  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All. —  Comie  high  or  low  ; 

Thyself  and  oflice  deftly  show ! 

First  Apparition  :  an  armed  Head, 

Macbeth. — Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power — 

First  Witch. —  He  knows  thy  thought : 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought 

First  Apparition. — Macbeth  !     Macbeth  I     Macbeth ! 

beware  Macduff; 

Beware  the  thane  of  Fife.     Dismiss  me:  enough. 

iDescends. 

Macbeth. — Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution 

thanks ; 

Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright :  but  one  word  more — 

First   Witch. — He   will   not   be  commanded:   here's 

another, 

More  potent  than  the  first. 
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Second  Apparitiori  -  a  bloody  Child, 

Second  Apparition, — Mficbeth  I   Macbeth  I  Macbeth  I 

Macbeth, — Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 

Second  Apparition, — Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute ; 
laugh  to  scoru 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born 
^yh'^I  harm  Macbeth.  IDeacends, 

Mad^eth. — ^Then  live,  Macduff:  what  need  I  fear  of 
thee? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder 


Third  Apparition :  a  Child  trovmed,  with  a  tree  in  hia 

hj,'/d. 

What  is  this. 
That  rises  like  the  issue  (>7  a  king, 
And  urears  upon  hid  ba^;r  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  «:>verc-jf'3ty  ? 

All, —  Listen,  but  speak  not  to 't. 

Third  Appa^ton. — Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take 
no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  IDeaeetida, 

Macbeth. —  That  will  never  be : 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?    Sweet  bodements  I  good  I 
Rebellion's  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Biriuun  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
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Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom*    Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me — if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much — shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

AU. —  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macbeth, — I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this, 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  I    Let  me  know — 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron  ?  and  what  noise  is  this? 

First  W%A.— Show! 

Second  WUch. — Show! 

Third  TFtfcA.— Show! 

AU, — Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart ! 

A  show  of  eight  Kings,  the  last  with  a  glass  in  his  hand^ 

Banquo's  Ghost  following. 

Macbeth, — ^Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo ; 
down! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs. — And  thy  hair, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first. — 
A  third  is  like  the  former. — Filthy  hags ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this? — A  fourth! — Start,  eyes! — 
What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? 
Another  yet ! — A  seventh! — Dl  see  no  more : — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry : 
Horrible  sight ! — Now  I  see  't  is  true ; 
For  the  blood-bolter*d  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  point<«  at  them  for  his. —  lApparilions  vanish. 

What,  is  this  so  ? 

First  Wiich, — Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so:  but  whj 
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Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly? 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights, 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights : 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  anlic  round, 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

IMvsic,     The  Witches  dance  and  then  vanUh, 
Macbeth. — Where  are  they  ?    Gone  ?    Let  this  perni- 
cious hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  I — 
Come  in,  without  there !  . 

Enter  Lennox. 

Lennox. —  What's  your  grace's  will? 

Macbeth, — Saw  you  the  weird  sisters . 

Lennox. —  No,  my  lord. 

M(pbetJi. — Came  they  not  by  you? 

Lennox. —  No  indeed,  ray  lord. 

Macbeth. — Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them  I — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse:  who  was 't  came  by? 

Lennox. — 'T  is  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macbeth. —  Fled  to  England  1 

Lennox. — Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macbeth. — lAmde.']    Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread 
exploits : 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.     From  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  ^tlin|;8  of  m^  hand.    And  even  now^ 
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To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and  done 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise, 

Seize  upon  Fife,  give  to  the  edge  o*  the  sword 

His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 

That  trace  him  in  his  line.    No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 

This  deed  1*11  do  betbre  this  purpose  cool. 

But  no  more  sights ! — Where  are  these  gentlemen? 

Gome,  bring  me  where  they  are. 

Shakespeare. 


SCENE  FROM  DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS, 

Adapted. 


A  aeaffoldy  with  steps  ageending  to  it, — In  the  back  oj  the 
stage  the  gates  of  a  prison, — Executioner  loUh  an  Axe, 
and  Guards  discovered. 

Enter  Damocles  a7id  Procles. 

Proc—lt  is  a  marvelous  phantasy,  thou  speakest  of 
In  Dionysius. 

Dam. — Yes,  his  mind  is  made 
Of  strange  materials,  that  are  almost  cast 
In  contrariety  to  one  another. 
The  school  and  camp,  in  his  ambition,  make 
A  strange  division :  **  with  the  trumpet's  call 
He  blends  the  languor  of  the  poet's  lyrel 
The  fierce,  intrepid  captain  of  the  field 
Hath  often,  on  the  great  Athenian  stage, 
(k)ped  with  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  the  Muse; 
And,  in  mine  apprehension,  he  doth  prize 
The  applauses  of  that  polished  populace, 
More  than  the  rising  shout  of  victory. 

Proc, — "And,  over  all,  that  science,  which  doth  hold, 
Touching  the  soul  and  its  affections^ 
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Its  high  discoursing,  hath  attracted  him." 

It  is  his  creed,  that,  in  this  flesh  of  ours. 

Self  ever  entertains  predominance; 

And,  to  all  friendship,  he  hath  ever  been 

A  persevering  infidel.     For  this, 

Belike,  he  tries  a  strange  experiment. 

What  sajest  thou?    Will  Damon  come  again  ? 

Dam. — "Our  love  of  life  is  in  the  very  instinflt 
Of  mere  material  action,  when  we  do 
Even  BO  slight  a  thing,  as  wink  an  eye 
Against  the  wind.     Place  me  a  soulless  dog 
Upon  the  bare  edge  of  a  height,  and  he 
Shall  shudder  and  shrink  back,  though  none  have  proved 
To  his  capacity  that  the  fall  were  dangerous.'' 
I  hold  the  thing  impossible. 

iVoc— He'll  not! 

Dam, — What,  when  he  feels  his  pent-up  soul  abroad. 
His  limbs  unfettered,  ''and  the  mountain-breeze 
Of  liberty  all  around  him,  and  his  life 
Or  death  upon  his  own  free  choice  dependent?" 
*Tis  visionary! 

Proe. — But  is  there  no  hope 
Of  Dionysius*  mercy? 

Dam, — Hell  not  give 
A  second's  hundredth  part  to  take  a  chance  in. 
"His  indignation  swells  at  such  a  rashness. 
That,  in  its  fling  of  proud  philosophy. 
Can  make  him  feel  so  much  out-soared  and  humbled.*^ 
What  a  vast  multitude  upon  the  hills 
Stretch  their  long  blackening  outline  in  the  round 
Of  the  blue  heavens! 

Proc. — They  wait  the  great  event. 
''Mute  expectation  spreads  its  anxious  hush 
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O'er  the  wide  city,  that  as  sileut  stands 
As  its  reflectibn  iu  the  quiet  sea." 
Behold,  upon  the  roof  what  thousands  gaze 
Toward  the  distant  road  that  leads  to  Syracuse^ 
An  hour  ago  a  noise  was  heard  afar, 
Like  to  the  pulses  of  the  restless  surge ; 
But  as  the  time  approaches,  all  grows  still 
As  the  wide  dead  of  midnight  I 

[  The  gates  of  the  prison  are  flung  open,  and  Pythias  i% 
discovered.     He  advances  to  the  scaffold, 
ITo  ^  Executioner.']     There  is  no  pang  in  thy 
deep  wedge  of  steel. 
Nay,  »r,  you  may  spare 
Younwlf  the  pains  to  fit  mo  for  the  block. — 
Damr^n,  I  do  forgive  thee ! — I  but  ask 
ikmof^  tears  unto  my  ashes ! 

lA  distant  shout  is  heard, — Pythias  leaps  upon  ths 
scaffold. 
By  the  gods 

A  horse  and  horseman ! — Far  upon  the  hill, 
They  wave  their  hate,  and  he  returns  it — ^yet 
I  know  him  not — his  horse  is  at  the  stretch !      [-4  shout 
Why  should  they  shout  as  he  comes  on  ?     It  is — 
No! — that  was  too  unlike — but  there,  now — there  I 
Oh,  life,  I  scarcely  dare  to  wish  for  thee ; 
And  yet — that  jutting  rock  has  hid  him  from  me-^ 
No ! — let  it  not  be  Damon  ! — he  has  a  wife 
And  child ! — gods ! — keep  him  back ! —  [Shouts, 

Damon. — [  Withouf]     Where  is  he ! 

Damon  rushes  in,  and  stands  for  a  moment  looking  round 

Hal 

He  is  alive  I  ^touched !     Ha!  ha!  hal 
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[^FaOs  wiih  an  hysterical  laugh  upon  the  dage^-— 
Three  loud  shouts  without. 


Pyth, — ^The  gods  do  know  I  could  have  died  for  him  I 
A<id  yet  I  dared  to  doubt! — I  dared  to  breathe 
The  half-uttered  blasphemy !  [Damon  is  raised  up. 

He  faints ! — How  thick 

This  wreath  of  burning  moisture  on  his  brow: 
Hifl  face  is  black  with  toil^  his  swelling  bulk 
Heaves  with  swifl  pantings.    Damon,  my  dear  friend  I 

Damon. — Where  am  I  ?    Have  I  fallen  from  my  lioiBe, 
That  I  am  stunned,  and  on  my  head  I  fed 
A  weight  of  thickening  blood ! — What  has  be£Edlen     et 
The  horrible  confusion  of  a  dream 
Is  yet  upon  my  sight. — For  mercy's  sake, 
Stay  me  not  back — he  is  about  to  die ! 
Pythias,  my  fiiend  I    Unloose  me,  villains,  or 
You'll  find  the  might  of  madness  in  mine  arm ! 
[Sees  Pythias.']    Speak  to  me,  let  me  hear  thy  voice  I 

Pyth—Uj  friend ! 

Damon. — It  pierced  my  brain,  and  rushed  into  my 
heart  I 
There's  lightning  in  it ! — That's  the  scaffold — there 
The  block — the  axe — ^the  executioner  I 
And  here  he  lives ! — I  have  him  in  my  soul  I 
[Embraices  Pyihias^    Ha!  ha  I  ha! 

fy(&.— Damon  1 

Damon. — ^Ha!  ha! 
1  can  bat  laugh! — I  cannot  speak  to  thee! 
I  can  but  play  the  maniac,  and  laugh ! 
Thy  hand ! — CMi,  let  me  grasp  thy  manly  hand  I— 
It  is  an  honest  one,  and  so  is  mine ! 
Thqr  are  fit  to  clasp  each  other  I    Ha!  ha!  hal 
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Pyth. — Would  that  my  death  could  have  preserved 
thee  I 

Damon — Pythias, 
Even  in  the  very  crisis  to  nave  come, — 
To  have  hit  the  very  forehead  of  old  time  I 
By  heavens  I  had  I  arrived  an  hour  before, 
I  should  not  feel  this  agony  of  joy — 
This  triumph  over  Dionysius  I 

Ha  I  ha ! — ^But  did'st  thou  doubt  me  ?  Come,  thou  did'st-^ 
Own  it,  and  I'll  forgive  thee. 

Pyth. — For  a  moment. 

Dcanofi. — Oh,  that  false  slave ; — Pythias,  he  slew  my 
horse. 
In  the  base  thought  to  save  me !    I  would  have  kill«^ 

him, 
And  10  a  precipice  was  dragging  him, 
When,  from  the  very  brink  of  the  abyss, 
t  did  behold  a  traveler  afar. 
Bestriding  a  good  steed — I  rushed  upon  him. 
Choking  with  desperation,  and  yet  loud 
In  shrieking  anguish,  I  commanded  him 
Down  from  his  saddle :  he  denied  me — but 
Would  I  then  be  denied?  as  hungry  tigers 
Clutch  their  poor  prey,  I  sprang  upon  his  throat: 
Thus,  thus,  I  had  him,  Pythias !    Come,  your  horse. 
Your  horse,  your  horse,  I  cried.    Ha !  ha !  ha  I 

Dion. — {_Advancing  and  speaking  in  a  loud  iont.'] 
Damon ! 

Damon. — [Jumping  on  the  scaffold."]    I  am  here  upon 
the  scafibld !  look  at  me : 
I  am  standing  on  my  throne;  as  proud  a  one 
A.8  yon  illumined  mountain,  where  the  sun 
Makes  his  last  stand;  let  him  look  on  me  too; 
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He  never  did  behold  a  spectacle 

More  full  of  Datura!  glory.     Dt^ath  is — IShauUJ]    Ha! 
All  Syracuse  starts  up  upon  her  hills, 
And  lifls  her  huudred  thousand  hands.     [^Shouts.']    She 
shouts,  [Shovta, 

Hark,  how  she  shouts  I     IShatUa.']    O  Dionysius ! 
When  wert  thou  in  thy  life  hailed  with  a  peal 
Of  hearts  and  hands  like  that  one  ?    Shout  again ! 

Again  1  IShouts]  until  the  mountains  echo  you, 

And  the  great  sea  joins  in  that  mighty  voice, 

And  old  Euceladus,  the  Son  of  Earth, 

Stirs  in  his  mighty  caverns.     IThree  shouts,^    Tell  me, 

slaves, 
Where  is  your  tyrant?     Let  me  see  him  now ; 
Why  stands  he  hence  aloof?     Where  is  your  master* 
What  is  become  of  Dionysius? 
I  would  behold,  and  laugh  at  him ! 

IDionynvs  advances  between  Damon  and  Pifthiaa-^ 
Damon  being  on  the  scaffold — and  throws  off  his 
disguine. 

Dion. — Behold  me. 

Daman  and  Pyth, — How? 

Dion, — Stay  your  admiration  for  awhile, 
Till  I  have  spoken  my  commandment  here. 
Goy  Damocles,  and  bid  a  herald  cry 
Wide  .through  the  city,  from  the  eastern  gate 
Unto  the  most  remote  extremity. 
That  Dionysius,  tyrant  as  he  is, 
Gives  back  his  life  to  Damon.  [^Eani  Damoeles, 

Pyth, — How,  Dionysius? 
Bpeak  that  again ! 

JHan* — L  pardon  him. 
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Pyih.—0  gods  I 
You  give  Ills  life  to  Damon  ? 
Dion. — Life  and  freedom ! 

[SKoutSf  drums, — Damon  staggers  from  the  scaffold 
into  the  arms  of  Pythias. 

CuBTAiN  Falls. 

John  Banim. 


QUARREL  BETWEEN  SIR  PETER  AND  LADY 

TEAZLE. 

Arranged  in  Two  Scenes. 


Scene  L 

Sir  Peter. — Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I'll  not  bear  it! 

Lady  Teazle. — Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  it  or 
not,  as  you  please ;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own  way  in 
everything,  and,  what's  more,  I  will,  too.  What  though 
I  wa»  educated  in  the  country,  I  know  very  well  that 
women  of  &ishion  in  London  are  accountable  to  nobody 
after  they  are  married. 

Sir  P. — Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well! — so  a  husband 
is  to  have  no  influence,  no  authority? 

Lady  T. — ^Authority !  No,  to  be  sure.  If  you  wanted 
authority  over  me,  you  should  have  adopted  me,  and  not 
married  me ;  I  am  sure  you  were  old  enough. 

Sir  P. — Old  enough !  ay,  there  it  is.  Well,  well, 
Lady  Teazle,  though  my  life  may  be  made  unhappy  by 
your  temper,  I'll  not  be  ruined  by  your  extravagance. 

Laeky  T. — My  extravagance  !  l*m  sure  I'm  not  more 
extravagant  than  a  Avoman  of  fashion  ought  to  be. 

Sir  P. — No,  no,  madam ;  you  shall  throw  away  no 
more  sums  on  such  unmeanilig  luxury.    Odds-life!  to 
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Spend  as  much  to  furnish  your  dressiog-room  with 
flowers  in  winter  as  would  suffice  to  turn  the  Pantheon 
into  a  greenhouse. 

Lady  T, — Sir  Peter,  am  I  to  blame  because  flowers 
are  dear  in  cold  weather?  You  should  find  fault  with 
the  climate,  not  with  mc.  For  my  part,  I'm  sure  I  wish 
it  was  spring  all  the  year  round,  and  that  roses  grew 
under  our  feet 

Sir  P. — Zounds,  madam !  if  you  had  been  bom  to 
this,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  your  talking  thus ;  but  you 
forget  what  your  situation  was  when  I  married  you. 

Lady  T, — No,  no,  I  don't ;  'twas  a  very  disagreeabl# 
one,  or  I  should  never  have  married  you. 

Sir  P. — Yes,  yes,  madam ;  you  were  then  in  somewhat 
a  humbler  style — the  daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire. 
Recollect,  Lady  Teazle,  when  I  saw  you  first  sitting  at 
your  tambour,  in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown,  with  a 
bunch  of  keys  at  your  side,  your  hair  combed  smooth 
over  a  roll,  and  your  apartment  hung  round  with  fruits 
in  worsted  of  your  own  working. 

Lady  T, — Oh  yes;  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a 
curious  life  I  led :  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the 
dairy,  superintend  the  poultry,  make  extra<cts  from  the 
family  receipt-book,  and  comb  my  Aunt  Deborah's  iap« 
dog. 

Sir  P, — ^Ycs,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  so  indeed. 

Lady  T. — And  then,  you  know,  my  evening  amu^^v* 
ments:  To  draw  patterns  for  ruffies,  which  I  had  no^. 
materials  to  make  up,  to  play  Pope  Joan  with  tbj 
curate,  to  read  a  novel  to  my  aunt,  or  to  be  stuck  down 
to  an  old  spinet  to  strum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a  fi)X- 
chase. 

Sir  P. — I  am  glad  you  have  so  good  a  memory.    YeSf 
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raadam,  these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from ;  but 
now  you  must  have  your  coach,  and  three  powdered 
footmen  before  your  chair ;  aud,  iu  the  summer,  a  pair 
of  white  colts  to  draw  you  to  Kensington  Gardens.  No 
recollection,  I  suppose,  when  you  were  content  to  ride 
double,  behind  the  butler,  on  a  docked  coach-horse. 

Lady  T, — No,  I  never  did  that;  I  deny  the  butler 
and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  P. — ^This,  madam,  was  your  situation  ;  and  what 
have  I  done  for  you  ?  I  have  made  you  a  woman  of 
fashion,  of  fortune,  of  rank ;  in  short,  I  have  made  you 
my  wife. 

Lady  T,  Well,  then ;  and  there  is  but  one  thing  more 
you  can  make  me,  to  add  to  the  obligation,  and  that  is — 

Sir  P, — My  widow,  I  suppose  ? 

Lady  T.— Hem !  hem ! 

Sir  P, — I  thank  you,  madam,  but  don't  flatter  your- 
self; for  though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb  my  peace 
of  mind  it  shall  never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you ; 
however,  I  am  equally  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Lady  T> — Then  why  will  you  endeavor  to  make  your- 
self so  disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every  little 
elegant  expense? 

Sir  P. — Odds-life,  madam !  I  say,  had  you  any  of 
these  little  elegant  expenses  when  you  married  me? 

Lady  T. — Mercy,  Sir  Peter !  would  you  have  me  Ix" 
out  of  the  fashion  ? 

Sir  P, — The  fashion,  indeed  !  What  had  you  to  do 
with  the  fashion  before  you  married  me  ? 

Lady  T. — For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would  like 
to  have  your  wife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  P. — Ay,  there  again ;  taste — zounds !  madam,  yo» 
bad  no  taste  when  you  married  me. 
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Loiiy  T. — That's  very  true,  indeed.  Sir  Peter;  and 
after  having  married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to 
taste  again,  I  allow;  but  now,  Sir  Peter,  since  we  have 
finished  our  daily  jangle,  I  presume  I  may  go  to  my 
engagement  at  Lady  Sneerwell's. 

Sir  P. — Ay,  there's  another  precious  circumstance ;  a 
charming  set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made  there. 

Lady  T. — Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of  rank 
and  fortune,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of  reputation. 

8vr  P. — Yes,  yes,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputation  with 
A  vengeance;  for  they  don't  choose  anybody  should  have 
a  character  but  themselves.  Such  a  crew  I  Ahl  many  a 
wretch  has  rid  on  a  hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief 
than  these  utterers  of  forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal, 
and  clippers  of  reputation. 

Xody  T. — Whatl  would  you  restrain  the  freedom  of 
speech? 

Sir  P, — Ah  I  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as  any 
one  of  their  society. 

hady  T, — Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a 
tolerable  grace. 

Sir  P. — Grace,  indeed  I 

Lady  T. — But  truly,  I  bear  no  malice  against  the 
people  I  abuse.  When  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing,  'tis 
out  of  pure  good  humor;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  they 
deal  exactly  in  the  same  manner  with  me.  But,  Sir 
Peter,  you  know  you  promised  to  come  to  Lady  Sneer- 
well's,  too. 

Sir  P, — ^Well,  well,  I'll  call  in  just  to  look  after  my 
own  character. 

Lady  T. — Then,  indeed,  you  must  make  haste  aft^t 
or  you'll  be  too  late.     So  good-bye  to  ye. 

lExU  Lady  Teazle. 
U 
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Sir  F. — So — I  have  gained  much  by  my  inteaded 
expostulation ;  yet,  with  what  a  charming  air  she  oon« 
tradicts  everything  I  say,  and  how  pleasingly  she  showi 
ber  contempt  for  my  authority !  Well,  when  an  old 
bachelor  marries  a  young  wife,  what  is  he  to  expect? 
Tis  DOW  six  months  since  Lady  Teazle  made  me  the 
happiest  of  men — and  I  have  been  the  most  miserable 
dog  ever  since.  We  tiffed  a  little  going  to  church,  and 
came  to  a  quarrel  before  the  bells  had  done  ringing,  and 
I  had  nearly  lost  all  comfort  in  life  before  my  friends 
had  done  wishing  me  joy.  Yet  I  chose  with  caution — a 
girl  bred  wholly  in  the  country,  who  never  knew  luxury 
beyond  one  silk  gown,  nor  dissipation  above  the  annual 
gala  of  a  race  ball.  Yet  she  now  plays  her  part  in  all 
the  extravagant  fopperies  of  fashion  and  the  town  with 
as  ready  a  grace  as  if  she  had  never  seen  a  bush  or  a 
grass-plot  out  of  Grosvenor  Square  I  I  am  sneered  at 
by  all  my  acquaintance,  and  paragraphed  m  the  news- 
papers. She  dissipates  my  fortune  and  contradicts  all 
my  humors ;  yet  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt  I  love  her,  or 
I  should  never  bear  all  this.  However,  1*11  never  be 
weak  enough  to  own  it.  {^Eont  Sir  Pel», 

Scene  II. 

Lckdy  T, — Why,  Sir  Peter,  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
quarreling  with  Maria.  It  is  not  using  me  well  to  be 
ill  humored  when  I  am  not  by. 

Sir  P, — Ah,  Lady  Teazle,  you  might  have  the  power 
to  make  me  good  humored  at  all  times. 

Lady  T. — I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had  ;  I  do  want  you  to 
be  in  a  charming  sweet  temper  at  this  moment.  Do  be 
good  humored  now,  and  let  me  have  two  hundred  pounds^ 
will  you  ? 
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P. — ^Two  hundred  pounds !  What,  am  I  not  to  be 
in  a  good  humor  without  paying  for  it?  But  speak  to 
me  thus,  and  there's  nothing  I  could  refuse  you.  You 
shall  have  it.  And  you  shall  no  longer  reproach  me 
with  not  giving  you  an  independent  settlement.  I  mean 
Aortlj  to  surprise  you.  But  shall  we  always  live  thus, 
hey? 

Ixtdy  T, — If  you  please.  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  how 
soon  we  leave  off  quarreling,  provided  you'll  own  you 
were  tired  first. 

Sir  P, — Well,  then,  let  our  future  contest  be  who 
shall  be  most  obliging. 

Lady  T. — I  assure  you,  Sir  Peter,  good  nature  becomes 
you;  you  look  now  as  you  did  before  we  were  married, 
when  yoa  used  to  walk  with  me  under  the  elms,  and  tell 
me  stories  of  what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your  youth,  and 
chuck  me  under  the  chin,  you  would ;  and  ask  me  if  I 
thought  I  could  love  an  old  fellow  who  would  deny  me 
nothing— didn't  you  ? 

Sir  P, — Yes,  yes,  and  you  were  as  kind  and  atten* 
Uve — 

Lcidy  T, — ^Ay,  so  I  was,  and  would  always  take  your 
pari  when  my  acquaintance  used  to  abuse  you  and  turn 
you  into  ridicule. 

&>  P.— Indeed! 

Lady  T. — ^Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy  has  called 
joa  a  stiff,  peevish  old  bachelor,  and  laughed  at  me  for 
thinking  of  marrying  one  who  might  be  my  father,  I 
kave  always  defended  you,  and  said  I  didn't  think  you 
so  ugly,  by  any  means. 

Sir  P.— Thank  you. 

Lady  T, — And  I  dared  say  you'd  make  a  very  good 
wart  of  a  husband* 
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Sir  P. — ^And  you  prophesied  right ;  and  we  shall  now 
be  the  happiest  couple — 

Lctdy  T. — And  never  differ  again  ? 

Sir  P. — ^No,  never! — though,  at  the  same  time,  indeed, 
my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must  watch  your  temper  very 
seriously;  for  in  all  our  little  quarrels,  my  dear,  if  you 
recollect,  my  love,  you  always  b^n  first. 

Lady  T, — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir  Peter ;  in- 
deed, you  always  gave  the  provocation. 

Sir  P, — Now  see,  my  angel  I  take  care — contradicting 
isn't  the  way  to  keep  friends. 

Lady  T. — Then  don't  you  begin  it,  my  love ! 

Sir  P, — There,  now !  you — you  are  going  on.  You 
don't  perceive,  my  love,  that  you  are  just  doing 
the  very  thing  which  you  know  always  makes  me 
angry. 

Lady  T, — ^Nay,  you  know  if  you  will  be  angry  without 
any  reason,  my  dear — 

Sir  P. — There  I  now  you  want  to  quarrel  again. 

Lady  T. — No,  I  am  sure  I  don't.  But  if  you  will  be 
so  peevish — 

Sir  P, — There  now  I  who  begins  first  ? 

Lady  T, — Why,  you,  to  be  sure.  I  said  nothing.  But 
there's  no  bearing  your  temper. 

Sir  P. — ^No,  no,  madam ;  the  fault's  in  your  own 
temper. 

Lady  T, — ^Ay,  you  are  just  what  my  cousin  Sophy  said 
you  would  be. 

Sir  P. — Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  forward,  impertinent 
gypsy. 

Ixidy  T, — ^You  are  a  great  bear,  I'm  sure,  to  abuse  my 
relations. 

6tr  P. — Now,  may  all   the  plagues  of  marriage  be 
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doubled  oh  me  if  ever  I  try  to  be  friends  witb  you  any 
morel 

L/ody  T. — So  much  the  better. 

Sir  P, — No,  no,  madam ;  'tis  evident  you  never  cared 
a  pin  for  me,  and  I  was  a  madman  to  marry  you — a 
pert,  rural  coquette,  that  had  refused  half  the  honest 
squires  in  the  neighborhood.. 

Lady  T, — ^And  I  am  sure  I  was  a  fool  to  marry  you — 
an  old  dangling  bachelor,  who  was  single  at  fifly,  only 
because  he  never  could  meet  with  any  one  who  would 
have  him. 

Sir  P, — Ay,  ay,  madam ;  but  you  were  pleased  enough 
to  listen  to  me;  you  never  had  such  an  offer  before. 

Lady  T. — No!  didn't  I  refuse  Sir  Tivy  Terrier,  who 
everybody  said  would  have  been  a  better  match?  for  his 
estate  is  just  as  good  as  yours,  and  he  has  broke  his  neck 
since  we  have  been  married. 

Sir  P. — I  have  done  with  you,  madam !  You  are  an 
unfeeling,  ungrateful — but  there's  an  end  of  everything. 
I  believe  you  capable  of  everything  that  is  bad.  A 
separate  maintenance!  Yes,  madam,  a  separate  mainte^ 
nance!  I'll  make  an  example  of  myself  for  the  benefit 
of  all  old  bachelors. 

Lady  T. — Agreed !  agreed !  And  now,  my  dear  Sir 
Peter,  as  we  are  of  a  mind  once  more,  we  may  be  the 
happiest  couple — and  never  differ  again,  you  know — ha! 
ha!  ha!  Well,  you  are  going  to  be  in  a  passion,  I  see, 
and  I  shall  only  interrupt  you.     So,  by,  by.        [Exit 

Sir  P. — Plagues  and  tortures !  Can't  I  make  her 
angry  either?  Oh  1 1  am  the  most  miserable  fellow !  But 
I'll  not  bear  her  presuming  to  keep  her  temper.  No,  she 
may  break  my  heart,  but  she  shan't  keep  her  temper. 

Sheridan. 
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TABLEAUX. 

I. 

THE  villa(;e  choir. 

Two  lads  aud  two  lassies  dressed  in  old  style,  standing 
with  their  note  books  iu  their  hands,  their  mouths  opeq 
in  a  most  sanctimonious  manner. 

II. 

REVERIES   OF   A    BACHELOR. 

The  old  bachelor  sits  iu  his  easy  chair,  a  handsome 
fellow,  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  To  the  right  or 
left,  and  in  the  rear,  should  be  placed  the  frame  of  a 
pier  mirror,  behind  which  his  visions  must  glide.  First 
his  early  love,  the  girl  of  twelve  years;  second,  the  coun- 
try lassie  of  sixteen  ;  after  these,  the  soft-eyed  Italian 
gill,  the  broad-hhouldered  Hebe  of  Germany,  the  fash- 
ionable city  girl,  and,  finally,  the  woman  of  his  mature 
love,  in  bridal  dress  aud  veil.  At  tliis  point  the 
bachelor  starts  up  transfixed,  the  curtain  drops  quickly, 
and  when  it  rises  he  too  is  standing  behind  the  frame, 
in  dress  coat  and  suit,  with  the  blushing  bride,  indicating 
by  the  attitude  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  is  about 

to  be  performed. 

Ill 

THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  GRACCHI. 

Ck)RNELlA. — Roman  matron^ 8  dress,  white  sandals;  a 
small  white  tiara  upon  the  head,  under  which  the  white 
hair  is  parted  and  drawn  straight  back  in  classic  style. 

The  Gracchi. —  Two  boyf^  of  about  ten  and  twelve  years 
of  age;  they  wear  the  Roman  sacqiie  belied  al  tJie 
walsty  with  low  neck  and  short  sleeves;  legs  bare; 
white  sandals;    curly  white  wigs. 
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Upon  a  raised  white  platform  sits  Cornelia  in  an  ample 
arm-chair,  covered  with  white ;  slic  faces  the  audience 
directly. 

Her  right  arm  rests  about  the  waist  of  the  elder  boy, 
who  stands  watching  his  mother,  with  his  profile  toward 
the  audience.  Cornelia's  left  hand  encircles  the  waist  of 
the  younger  boy,  whose  body  is  turned  toward  the  audi* 
ence,  though  his  face  is  thrown  off  to  the  right,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  listening. 

If  music  be  introduced  it  should  be  martial  or  heroic 
toiuic. 

IV. 

TWO  BLIND  BEGGARS. 

Two  Beggars. — Make  up  like  old  men ;  ragged  clothes, 
old  hats  and  crutches  at  side ;  card  on  each  of  their 
breasts  with  the  word  blind  distinctly  marked ;  tin 
cups  in  their  hands. 

liADY. — In  handsome  street  dress  ;  wiih  purse. 

The  beggars  are  seated  side  by  side  in  centre  of  stage, 
a  little  back  ;  their  eyes  are  closed,  their  expression  is 
piteous,  and  they  hold  out  the  tin  cups  toward  the  lady, 
who  stands  on  right,  opening  her  purse. 

The  second  scene  discovers  the  beggars  sitting  opposite 
each  other,  their  eyes  open,  their  placards  thrown  ovei- 
their  backs,  and  they  playing  cards.  The  trick  lies  on 
the  stage,  and  one  of  them  is  in  the  act  of  picking  it 
up  with  a  cunning  smile  on  his  face.  The  other  man 
holds  his  cards  and  looks  annoyed. 

Very  sad  music. 
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V. 


BNOW-BIRDS. 

Three  Little  Girls  ahout  six  or  eight  years  old^ 
shotUd  be  clad  in  winter  dresses  of  dark  material 
trimmed  with  fur;  muffs,  fur  caps,  and  red  stockings. 

The  picture  should  present  the  snow-birds  huddled 
together  iu  a  group  iu  the  centre  of  the  stage.  The 
dresses,  which  should  be  alike,  must  be  amply  flecked 
with  bits  of  white  paper,  in  imitation  of  snow.  A  clump 
of  evergreens  behind  should  be  powdered  with  white 
cotton.    Stage  must  be  covered  with  white  cloth. 

Soft  music,  if  any. 


PART    SECOND 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


TWAS  mom — but  not  the  ray  which  falls  the  summei 
boughs  among, 
When  beauty  walks  in  gladness  forth,  with  all  her  lighi 

and  song ; 
"Twas  mom — but  mist  and  cloud  hung  deep  upon  th< 

lonely  vale, 
And  shadows,  like  the  wings  of  death,  were  out  upon  th< 
gale. 

For  he  whose  spirit  woke  the  dust  of  nations  into  life— 
That  o'er  the  waste  and  barren  earth  spread  flowers  anc 

fruitage  rife — 
Whose  genius,  like  the  sun,  illumed  the  mighty  realms 

of  mind — 
Had  fled  forever  from  the  love  and  friendship  of  man 

kind! 

To  wear  a  wreath  in  glory  wrought,  his  spirit  swept  afar 
Beyond  the  soaring  wing  of  thought,  the  light  of  mooi 
or  star; 
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To  drink  immortal  waters,  free  from   every  taint  of 

earth —  [worlds  had  birth! 

To  breathe  before  the  shrine  of  life,  the  source  whenoa 

There  was  wailing  on  the  early  breeze,  and  darkness  in; 

the  sky, 
When  with  sable  plume  and  cloak  and  pall  a  funeral 

train  swept  by ; 
Methought — St  Mary  shield  us  well ! — ^that  other  forms 

moved  there 
Than  those  of  mortal  brotherhood,  the  noble,  young,  and 

fair! 

Was  it  a  dream  ? — methought  "  the  dauntless  Harold  " 

passed  me  by — 
The  proud  ''Fitz-James"  with  martial  step,  and  dark, 

intrepid  eye ; 
That  "Marmion's"  haughty  crest  was  there,  a  mourner 

for  his  sake ; 
And  she — the  bold  and  beautiful ! — sweet  "  Lady  of  the 

Lake." 

The  "  Minstrel,"  whose  last  lay  was  o'er,  whose  broken 

harp  lay  low. 
And  with  him  glorious  "Waverly,"   with  glance  and 

step  of  woe ; 
And  "  Stuart's "  voice  rose  there,  as  when,  'mid  fate's 

disastrous  war. 
He  led  the  wild,  ambitious,  proud,  and  brave  "  Vich 

Ian  Vohr." 

Next,  marveling  at  his  sable  suit,  the  Dominie  stalked 

past, 
With  "  Bertram,"  "Julia"  by  his  side,  whose  tears  were 

flowing  fast 
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•Guy  Mannering/'  too,  moved  there,  overpowered  by 

that  afflicting  sight :  [height 

And  "Merrilies,"  as  when  she  wept  on  Ellangowan's 

Solemn  and  grave  *^  Monkbams  "  appeared  amidst  that 

burial  line ; 
And  "Ochiltree"  leant  o'er  his  staff  and  mourned  for 

"  Auld  lang  syne." 
Slow  marched  the  gallant  "  Mclntyre,"  whilst  "  Lovel " 

mused  alone ; 
For  once  "Miss  Wardour's"  image  left  that  bosom's 

faithful  throne. 

With  coronach,  and  arms  reversed,  forth  came  "  Mac- 

Gregor's"  clan — 
Red   "  Dougal's"    cry  pealed  shrill   and  wild — ^**  Rob 

Roy's"  bold  brow  looked  wan ; 
The  fair  "  Diana  "  kissed  her  cross,  and  blessed  its  sainted 

ray; 
And  "  Wae  is  me!"  the  "Baillie"  sighed,  "that  I  should 

see  this  day !" 

Next  rode,  in  melancholy  guise,  with  sombre  vest  and 

scarf. 
Sir  Edward,  Laird  of  EUicslaw,  the  far-renowned  "  Black 

Dwarf;"  ^ 
Upon  his  left,  in  bonnet  blue,  and  white  locks  flowing 

free — 
The  pious  sculptor  of  the  grave — stood  "  Old  Mortality !" 

"  Balfour  of  Burley,"    "  Claverhouse,"  the  "  Lord  of 

Evandale," 
And  stately  "  Lady  Margaret,"  whose  woe  might  nought 

»vaUI 
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Fierce  "  Bothwell "  on  his  charger  black,  as  from  the 

conflict  won, 
And  pale  "  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,"  who  cried, "  God's 

will  be  done !" 

And  like  a  rose,  a  young,  white  rose,  that  blooms  'mid 

wildest  scenes. 
Passed  she,  the  modest,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  "  Jeanie 

Deans;" 
And  "  Dumbeidikes,"  that  silent  Laird,  with  love  too 

deep  to  smile. 
And  "  Effie,"  with  her  noble  friend,  the  good  "  Duke  of 

Argyle." 

With  lofly  brow  and  bearing  high,  dark  "  Ravenswood  " 
advanced. 

Who  on  the  false  "  Lord  Keeper's  "  mien  with  eye  indig- 
nant glanced ; 

Whilst  graceful  as  a  lonely  fawn,  'neath  covert  close  and 
sure, 

Approached  the  beauty  of  all  hearts — ^the  "Bride  of 
Lammermoor !" 

Then  "  Annot  Lyle,"  the  fairy  queen  of  light  and  song, 
stepped  near. 

The  "  Knight  of  Ardenvhor,"  and  he,  the  gifted  Hieland 
Seer; 

«  Dalgetty,"  "  Duncan,"  "  Lord  Monteith,"  and  "  Ran- 
ald" met  my  view; 

The  hapless  "  ChUdren  of  the  Mist,"  and  bold  "  Mhich- 
connel  Dhu !" 

On  swept  "  Bois-Guilbert"— "  Front  de  Boeuf'— "  De 
J3racy's"  plume  of  woe; 
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And  "CoBur  de  Lion's"   crest  shone  near  the  valiant 

"  Ivanhoe  ;** 
While  soft  as  glides  a  summer  cloud  "  Rowena"  closer 

drew, 
With  heautifiil  "Rebecca,"   peerless   dau^ter  of  the 

Jew! 

Still  onward,  like  the  gathering  night,  advanced  that 

funeral  train — 
Like  billows  when  the  tempest  sweeps  across  the  shadowy 

main; 
Where'er  the  eager  gaze  might  reach,  in  noble  ranks 

were  seen 
Dark  plume,  and  glittering  mail  and  crest,  and  woman's 

beauteous  mien ! 

A  sound  thrilled  through  that  lengthening  host  I   me« 

thought  the  vault  was  closed, 
Where,  in  his  glory  and  renown,  fair  Scotia's  bard 

reposed! 
A  sound  thrilled  through  that  length'uing  host!    and 

forth  my  vision  fled  I 
But,  ah! — that  mournful  dream  proved  true — the  im* 

mortal  Scott  was  dead  I 

The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er !  their  influence  waned 

away 
like  music  o'er  a  summer  lake  at  the  golden  close  ot 

day: 
The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er ! — but  when  will  be 

forgot 
The  buried  Genius  of  Romance — the  imperishable  Scott? 

Charles  Swain. 


THE  FOXES^  TAILS; 
Or,  Sandy  Macdonald's  Signal. 


MINISTER— Weel,  Sandy,  man,  and  how  did  ye 
like  the  sermon  the  day  ? 

Precentor. — Eh  ? 

JfinUter, — I  say,  how  did  ye  like  the  sermon  ? 

Precentor. — Oh  1  the  sermon — weel — a — a — the  ser- 
mon— 'od — a — I  maist  forget  how  I  likit  it. 

Minister. — D'  ye  no  mind  the  sermon,  Sandy  ? 

Precentor. — Weel — I — wadna  jeest  like  to  say  that  I 
didna  mind  it,  but — 

Minister. — Weel,  d*  ye  no  mind  the  text,  then  ? 

Precentor. — Ou,  ay — I  mind  the  text  weel  eneuch — 
aye  mind  the  text. 

Minister. — Weel,  d'ye  no  mind  the  sermon  ? 

Precentor. — Bide  a  meenit,  bide  a  meenit — I'm  thinks 
in' — ay  I     I  mind  the  sermon  noo — ay,  I  mind  it  fine. 

Minister. — What  d'ye  mind  about  it  ? 

Precentor. — Ye  said  the  world  was  lyin'  in  wickedness. 

Minister. — ^Toots,  man  I  any  fule  kens  that.  What  did 
ye  think  of  the  discourse  as  a  whole  ? 

Precentor. — I  thoeht  it  was  owre  lang. 

Minister. — ^J'ut — tut — tut !  Weel,  what  did  ye  think 
o't  in  the  abstract  ? 

Precentor. — ^The  abstract — weel,  I  thoeht  the  abstract 
was  not  clear  noo  and  then,  as  a  whole,  like. 

Minister. — Man,  d'ye  understand  your  ain  language  ? 
I  ask  you,  what  was  your  opeenion  o'  the  nature — the 
gist,  pith,  marrow  o'  the  discourse  ? 

Precentor. — Ay,  jeest  that.  Weel,  it  was — it  was  evan- 

Minister, — Evangelical  I  Of  course  it  was  evangelical 
*^was't  no  more  than  that? 


Preeeniar. — Ou,  ay,  it  was  conneckit. 

Minister. — You  thickhead !  Waa  the  sermon  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent — there,  can  you  fathom  tliat  ? 

Precentor. — Oh !  that's  what  yeVe  been  speirin'  a'  the 
time,  is*t?  What  for  did  ye  no  speak  plain  afore? 
Weel,  it  was  a  gude  sermon — 'deed  it  was  the  best  I  ever 
heard  ye  preach. 

Minister. — Hoot — toot  I  Sandy,  now  you're  gaun  owre 
far. 

Precentor. — Aweel,  aweel,  I  never  saw  sae  few  folk 
sleepin'  afore. 

Minister. — Oh  I  And  are  you  in  the  habit,  sir,  o* 
fallin'  asleep  during  my  pulpit  ministrations  ? 

Precentor. — I  wadna  say  but  what  I  tak  a  blink  noo 
and  then. 

Minister. — Oh  !  but  still  ye  thought  it  was  a  gude  ser- 
mon? 

.Preceniior. — Ay,  it  was  a  mooch  better  than  ony 
other. 

Minister. — I'm  much  obleeged  to  you,  Sandy,  for  your 
gude  opinion. 

Precentor. — You're  perfectly  welcome.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  if  ye'll  excuse  me,  I  would  jeest  like  to  make 
one  observation  about  the  discoorse  the  day — and,  in 
fack,  aboot  a'  your  discoorses. 

Minister. — Ay,  what's  that  ? 

Precentor. — Weel,  if  s  rather  a  venturesome  pint  tae 
handle ;  but,  if  ye'll  forgie  the  freedom,  I  was  joost  gaun 
to  say  that  in  your  discoorse  the  day — we'll  no  gang  any 
fiirther  than  the  one  the  day — in  the  midst  o't,  like — 
when  ye  was  on  the  tap  o'  an  illystratlon — it  struck  me 
that  every  noo  and  then — but  ye'll  no  feel  offended  at 
what  I'm  gaun  to  say  ? 
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Minister, — Say  awa,  mao,  and  Fll  tell  ye  after. 

Precentor. — Ay,  weel,  in  your  discoorse  the  day  - 
every  noo  and  again — in  the  midst  o*t,  like^when  ye 
was  explenniu'  some  kittle  pint  out  o*  the  Scriptures — 
or  when  ye  was  in  the  heat  o*  an  argyment,  or  that — oi 
else  when  ye — a — but  noo,  ye're  sure  ye*ll  no  be 
offended  ? 

Minister, — Ye  idiot !  wull  ye  either  say  what  yeVe  got- 
ten to  say,  or  else  lit  it  alane  ? 

Precentor. — I'm  coming  to  the  pint  directly.  All  I 
was  gaun  to  say  was  jeest  this,  that  every  noo  and  then 
in  your  discoorse  the  day — I  dinna  say  oftener  than  noo 
and  then — jeest  occasionally — it  struck  me  that  there 
was  maybe — frae  time  to  time — jeest  a  wee  bit  o'  exag* 
geration ! 

Minister. — Exagger — what,  sir  ? 

Precentor. — Weel,  maybe  that's  owre  strong  a  word. 
I  dinna  want  to  offend  ye.  I  mean  jeest — amplification, 
like. 

Minister. — Exaggeration  !  amplification  !  What  the 
mischief  d'ye  mean,  sir  ?  Where  got  ye  baud  o'  sic  lang 
words  as  these? 

Precentor. — ^There,  there,  there !  I'll  no  say  anither 
word.  I  didna  mean  to  rouse  ye  like  that.  All  I  meant 
to  say  was  that  ye  jeest  stretched  the  pint  a  wee  bit. 

Minister. — Stretched  the  pint !  D'ye  mean  to  say,  sir, 
that  I  tell  lees? 

Precentor, — Weel — a — but  I  didna  gang  sae  far  as 
that. 

Minister, — Ye  went  quite  far  enough,  sir.  Sandy, 
answer  me  this :  Are  ye  sayin'  this  a*  out  o'  your  aiu 
head,  or  did  somebody  else  put  ye  up  till't?  Did  ye  evei 
hear  the  Laird  say  I  was  in  the  habit  o'  exaggeratin'  ?  * 
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PreeerUar. — I  wadna  say  but  what  he  has. 

Minigter, — Did  ever  ye  hear  the  elders  say  I  ampli- 
fied, or  streetched  the  pint,  or  whatever  ye  like  to 
call  it  ? 

PrectiUor. — I  wadna  say  but  what  they  hae,  too. 

Minister. — Oh  I  So  the  Laird,  and  the  elders,  and  the 
whole  o*  ye,  call  me  a  leear,  do  ye  ?  Haud  yer  tongue, 
Sandy,  ye* ve  said  owre  muckle  already ;  it's  my  turn  to 
speak  now.  Sandy,  although  I'm  your  minister,  still  I'm 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I'm  a  sioful,  erring  crea- 
ture, like  any  one  o*  ye ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
me  and  the  rest  o*  ye  is  just  this:  I've  been  to  colleges 
and  universities  and  seats  o'  learniu,'  and  I've  got  some 
sense  in  my  heid ;  but  as  for  the  rest  o'  ye,  ye're  a  puir, 
miserable,  ignorant  set  o'  creatures,  that  don't  know 
your  right  haud  frae  your  left ;  that's  all  the  difference 
between  us.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  said  before,  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  I  myself  am  a  human  being,  Sandy — 
only  a  human  being — and  it's  just  possible  that  being 
obleeged,  Sawbbath  after  Sawbbath,  to  expound  the 
word  to  sic  a  doited  set  o'  naturals — for  if  I  wasna  to  mak 
ilka  thing  as  big  as  a  barn  door  ye  wadna  see  it  ava— 
I  say  it's  just  possible  that  I  may  have  slippit  into  a 
kind  o'  habit  o'  magnifying  things ;  and  it's  a  bad  habit 
to  get  into,  Sandy,  and  it's  a  waur  thing  to  be  accused 
o*t,  and  therefore,  Sandy,  I  call  upon  you,  if  ever  ye 
should  hear  me  say  another  word  out  o'  joint,  to  pull  me 
ap  there  and  then. 

Precentor, — Losh !  sir ;  but  how  could  I  pull  ye  up  i' 
the  kirk? 

Minigter, — Ye  can  give  me  some  sort  o'  a  signal. 

Precentor, — A  signal  i'  the  kirk  ? 

MinisUr. — Ay.    Ye're  sittin'  just  down  aneath  me,  yf 
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ken ;  so  ye  might  just  put  up  your  held,  and  give  a  bii 
whustle  (whistles)  like  that 

Precentor . — A  whustle  I 

Minister. — Ay,  a  whustle !    What  ails  ye  ? 

Precentor. — What;  whustle  i'  the  Lord's  hoose  on  the 
Lord's  day?  I  never  heard  o*  sic  a  thing  in  a*  my  days ! 

Minister, — Ye  needna  mak  such  a  disturbance  about 
it.  I  dinna  want  ye  to  blaw  off  a  great  overpowering 
whustle,  and  frighten  the  folks  out  o'  the  kirk,  but  just 
a  wee  bit  o'  a  whustle  that  naebody  but  our  two  selves 
could  hear. 

Precentor. — But  would  it  no  be  an  awfu'  sin  ? 

Minister. — Hoot's,  man ;  doesna  the  wind  whustle  on 
the  Sawbbath  ? 

Precentor. — Ay ;  I  never  thocht  o'  that  afore.  Yes, 
.  the  wind  whustles. 

Minister. — Weel,  just  a  wee  bit  soughing  whustle  like 
the  wind  (whistles  softly). 

Precentor. — Weel,  if  ther's  nae  harm  in't,  I'll  do  my 
best. 

So,  ultimately,  it  was  agreed  between  the  minister  and 
the  precentor  that  the  first  word  of  exaggeration  from 
the  pulpit  was  to  elicit  the  signal  from  the  desk  below. 

Next  Sunday  came ;  the  sermon  had  been  rigorously 
trimmed,  and  the  parson  seated  himself  in  the  pulpit 
with  a  radiant  smile  as  he  thought  of  the  prospective 
discomfiture  of  Saudy.  Sandy  sat  down  as  imperturba- 
ble as  usual,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left.  Had  the  minister  only  stuck  to  his  sermon  that 
day,  he  would  have  done  very  well,  and  have  had  the 
laugh  agaiust  Sandy  which  he  anticinated  at  the  end  of 
the  service.  But  it  wiis  his  habi',  bolora  the  sermon,  to 
read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  aililn  .j  sii^^^li  remarks  and 
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explanations  of  his  own  as  he  thought  n^^^easary.  He 
generally  selected  such  passages  as  contained  a  number 
of  difficult  points,  so  that  his  marvelous  powers  of  "eloo- 
cidatioD  "  might  be  called  into  play.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  had  chosen  one  that  bristled  with  difficulties.  It 
was  that  chapter  which  describes  Samson  as  catching 
three  hundred  foxes,  tying  them  tail  to  tail,  setting  fire- 
brands in  their  midst,  starting  them  among  the  standing 
com  of  the  Philistines,  and  burning  it  down.  As  he 
closed  the  description,  he  shut  the  book,  and  commenced 
the  "  eloocidation  "  as  follows 

"  My  dear  friends,  I  dare  say  you  have  been  wonder- 
ing in  your  minds  how  it  was  possible  that  Samson 
could  catch  three  hundred  foxes.  You  or  me  couldna 
catch  one  fox,  let  alone  three  hundred — the  beasts  run 
80  fast.  It  takes  a  great  compauy  of  dogs  and  horses 
and  men  to  catch  a  fox,  and  they  do  not  always  catch  it 
then — the  cra'ter  whiles  gets  away.  But  lo  and  behold  I 
here  we  have  one  single  man,  all  by  himself,  catching 
three  hundred  of  them  I  Now,  how  did  he  do  it  ? — 
that's  the  pint ;  and  at  first  sight  it  looks  a  gey  an'  kit- 
tle pint.  But  it's  not  so  kittle  as  it  looks,  my  freends ; 
and  if  you  give  me  your  undivided  attention  for  a  few 
minutes  I'll  clear  away  the  whole  difficulty,  and 
make  what  now  seems  dark  and  incomprehensible  to 
your  uninstructed  minds  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  his  noon- 
day meridian. 

"  Well,  then,  we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures  that  Samson 
was  the  strongest  man  that  ever  lived ;  and,  fuither' 
more,  we  are  told  in  the  chapter  next  after  the  one  we 
have  been  reading,  that  he  was  a  very  polite  man  ;  for 
when  he  was  in  the  house  of  Dagon  he  bowed  with  all 
his  might — and  if  some  of  you,  my  freends,  would  only 
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bow  with  half  your  might  it  would  be  all  the  better  for 
you.  But,  although  we  are  told  all  this,  we  are  not  told 
that  he  was  a  great  runner.  But  if  he  catched  those  three 
hundred  foxes  he  must  have  been  a  great  runner,an  awfu' 
runner — in  fact,  the  greatest  runner  that  ever  was  bom 
But,  my  freends — an'  here's  the  eloocidation  o'  the  matter 
— ye*ll  please  bear  this  in  miud,  that  although  we  are  not 
told  that  he  was  the  greatest  runner  that  ever  lived,  still 
we're  not  told  he  wasna;  and  therefore  I  contend  that 
we  have  a  perfect  right  to  assume,  by  all  the  laws  of 
logic  and  scientific  history,  that  he  was  the  fastest  run- 
ner that  ever  was  born ;  and  that  was  how  he  catched 
the  three  hundred  foxes! 

"  But  after  we  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  my  fireends, 
another  crops  up — afler  he  has  catched  his  three  hun- 
dred foxes,  how  does  he  manage  to  keep  them  all  to- 
gether ?  This  looks  almost  as  kittle  a  pint  as  the  other — 
to  some  it  might  look  even  kittler;  but  if  you  will  only 
bring  your  common  sense  to  bear  on  the  question,  the 
difficulty  will  disappear  like  the  morniug  cloud  and  the 
early  dew  that  withereth  away.  Well,  then,  please  to 
mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  foxes  that  Samson 
catched.  Now,  we  do  not  catch  foxes,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
the  streets  of  a  toun ;  therefore,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Samson  catched  them  in  the  country;  and  if  he 
catched  them  in  the  country,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  bided  in  the  country  ;  and  if  he  bided  in  the  country,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  lived  at  a  farm-house.  Now,  at 
farm-houses  you  have  stables  and  bams  and  other  kinds 
of  out-houses,  and  therefore  we  may  now  consider  it  a 
settled  pint  that,  as  he  catched  his  foxes  one  by  one,  he 
stapped  them  into  a  good-sized  barn,  and  steekit  the  door, 
and  locked  it   Here  we  overcome  the  second  stumbling- 
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block ;  but  do  sooner  have  we  done  that  than  a  third 
rock  of  offense  loups  up  to  fickle  us.     After  he  has 
catched  his  foxes — after  he  has  got  them  all  snug  in  the 
bam  under  lock  and  key— how  in  the  world  did  he  tie 
their  tails  together?    There's  a  ficklerl     You  or  me 
couldna  tie  two  of  their  tails  together,  let  alone  three 
hundred  of  them ;   for,  not  to  speak  about  the  beasts 
gimin'  and  biting  us  all  the  time  we  were  tying  them, 
the  tails  themselves  are  not  long  enough.     How,  then, 
was  Samson  able  to  tie  them  all  ?    Ah  I  that's  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  it's  about  the  kittlest  pint  you  or  me  has  ever 
had  to  eloocidate.     Common  sense  is  no  good  till't ;  no 
more  is  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Hebrew  either ;  no  more  is 
Logic  or  Metapheesics ;  no  more  is  Natural  Philosophy 
or  Moral  Philosophy ;  no  more  is  Rhetoric  or  Belles  Let- 
tres  even — and  I've  studied  them  all  myself     But  it  is 
a  great  thing  for  poor  ignorant  folk  like  you  that  there's 
been  great  and  learned  men  that  have  been  to  colleges 
and  universities  and  seats  o*  learnin' — the  same  as  my- 
ael',  ye  ken — and  that,  instead  of  going  into  the  kirk  like 
me,  or  into  pheesic  like  the  doctor,  or  into  law  like  the 
lawyer,  they  have  gone  traveling  into  foreign  parts. 
And  they  have  written  books  o'  their  travels,  and  we  can 
read  their  books.  Now,  among  other  places,  some  o'  those 
learned  men  have  traveled  into  Canaan,  and  some  into 
Palestine,  and  some  few  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  these 
last-mentioned  travelers  tell  us  that,  in  these  Eastern  or 
Oriental   climes,  the  foxes  there  are  a  total  different 
breed  o'  cattle  altogether  from  our  foxes — that  they  are 
great  big  beasts ;  and  what's  the  more  astonishing  thing 
about  them,  and  what  helps  to  explain  this  wonderful 
feat  of  Samson's,  is  that  they  have  all  got  most  extra- 
ordinary long  tails ;  in  fact^  the^^  Eastern  travelers  ^U 
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US  that  these  foxes'  tails  are  actually  forty  feet  long!** 
(Sandy  whistles,) 

(Minister,  aghast.)  "  At  the  same  time  I  ought  to  men- 
tion that  there  are  other  travelers,  and  later  ones  than 
the  ones  I  have  just  been  speaking  to  you  about,  and 
they  say  that  this  statement  is  rather  an  exaggeration, 
on  the  whole,  and  that  these  foxes'  tails  are  never  more 
than  twenty  feet  long !"    (Sandy  whistles,) 

"  Before  I  leave  this  subject  altogether,  my  freends,  I 
may  just  add  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  diver- 
sity o'  opeenion  about  the  length  of  those  animals'  tails, 
BO  that  the  question  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  moot 
pint.  One  man,  you  see,  says  one  thing,  and  another 
another ;  and  I've  spent  a  good  lot  o'  learned  research  in 
the  matter  mysel',  and  after  examining  one  authority, 
and  another  authority,  and  putting  one  against  the 
other,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  foxes' 
tails,  on  an  average,  are  seldom  more  than  ten  feet  long." 
(Sandy  whistles,) 

"Sandy  Macdonald !  I'll  no  tak'  another  inch  off  thae 
beasts'  tails,  even  gin  ye  should  whustle  every  tooth  out 
o'  your  heid !" 


ECHO  AND  THE  FERRY. 


AY,  Oliver !  I  was  but  seven,  and  he  was  eleven ; 
He  looked  at  me  pouting  and  rosy.     I  blushed  where 
I  stood. 
They  had  told  us  to  play  in  the  orchard  (and  I  only 

seven ! 
A.  small  guest  at  the  farm)  ;  but  he  said,  "  Oh !  a  girl  wa* 
no  good !" 
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So  he  whistled  and  went,  he  went  over  the  stile  to  the 

wood. 
It  was  Bad,  it  was  sorrowful  I     Only  a  girl — only  seven ! 
At  home  in  the  dark  London  smoke  I  had  not  found  it 

out. 
Hie  pear-trees  looked  on  in  their  white,  and  blue-birds 

flashed  about, 
And  they,  too,  were  angry  as  Oliver.    Were  they  eleven  ? 
I  thought  BO.    Yes,  every  one  else  was  eleven — eleven  I 


So  Oliver  went,  but  the  cowslips  were  tall  at  my  feet, 
And  all  the  white  orchard  with  fast-falling  blossom  was 

littered; 
And  under  and  over  the  branches  those  little  birds  twit- 
tered. 
While  hanging  head  downward  they  scolded  because  I 

was  seven. 
A  pity — a  very  great  pity.     One  should  be  eleven. 
But  Boon  I  was  happy,  the  smell  of  the  world  was  so 

BweeL, 
And  I  saw  a  round  hole  in  an  apple-tree  rosy  and  old. 
Then  I  knew,  for  I  peeped,  and  I  felt  it  was  right  they 

should  scold. 
Eggs  small  and  eggs  many.     For  gladness  I  broke  into 

laughter ; 
And  then  some  one  else — oh !  how  softly ! — came  after, 

came  after 

With  laughter — with  laughter  came  aft«r. 


And  no  one  was  near  us  to  utter  that  sweet,  mocking  call, 
That  Boon  very  tired  sank  low  with  a  mystical  fall. 
But  this  was  the  country — perhaps  it  was  clo^e  under 
heaven; 
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Oh  I  nothing  so  likely ;  the  voice  might  have  come  from 

it  even. 
I  knew  about  heaven.     But  this  was  the  country,  of  this 
Light,  blossom,  and  piping,  and  flashing  of  wings  not  at 

all. 
Not  at  all.     No.     But  one  little  bird  was  an  easy  for- 

giver : 
She  peeped,  she  drew  near  as  I  moved  from  her  domicile 

small, 
Then  flashed  down  her  hole  like  a  dart — like  a  dart  from 

the  quiver, 
And  I  waded  atween  the  long  grasses,  and  felt  it  was 

bliss. 

— So  this  was  the  country ;   clear  dazzle  of  azure  and 

shiver 
And  whisper  of  leaves,  and  a  humming  all  over  the  tall 
White  branches,  a  humming  of  bees.    And  I  came  to  the 

wall — 
A  little,  low  wall — and  looked  over,  and  there  was  the 

river. 
The  lane  that  led  on  to  the  village,  and  then  the  sweet 

river. 
Clear  shining  and  slow,  she  had  far,  far  to  go  from  her 

snow ; 
But  each  rush  gleamed  a  sword  in  the  sunlight  to  guard 

her  long  flow. 
And  she  murmured,  methought,  with  a  speech  very  soil 

— very  low. 
"The  ways  will  be  long,  but  the  days  will  be  long," 

quoth  the  river, 
"  To  me  a  long  liver,  long,  long  I"  quoth  the  river — the 

river. 
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r  dreamed  of  the  country  that  night,  of  the  orchard^  the 

sky, 
The  voice  that  had  mocked  (doming  after  and  over  and 

under. 
But  at  last — in  a  day  or  two  namely — Eleven  and  I 
Were  very  fast  friends,  and  to  hira  I  confided  the  wonder. 
He  said  that  was  Echo.    "  Was  Echo  a  wise  kind  of  b<»e 
That  had  learned  how  to  laugh :  could  it  laugh  in  one's 

ear  and  then  flv. 
And  laugh  again  yonder  ?*'      "  No ;   Echo " — he  whis- 

j)ercd  it  low — 
"  Was  a  woman,  they  said,  but  a  woman  whom  no  one 

could  see 
And  no  one  could  find ;  and  he  di<l  not  Helieve  it,  not  he; 
But  he  could  not  get. near  for  the  river  that  held  us 

asunder. 
Yet  I  thathml  money — a  shilling,  a  whole  silver  shilling — 
We  might  cross  if  I  thought  I  would  spend  it."     "  Oh! 

yes,  I  was  willing" — 
And  we  ran  hand  in  hand,  we  ran  down  to  the  ferry,  the 

ferry, 
And  we  heard  how  she  mocked  at  the  folk  with  a  voice 

clear  and  merry 
When  they  called  for  the  ferry ;  but,  oh !  she  was  very 

— was  very 
Swift-footed.    She  spoke  and  was  gone ;  and  when  Oliver 

cried, 
"  Hie  over  I  hie  over !  you  man  of  the  ferry — the  ferry !" 
By  the  still  water's  side  she  was  heard  far  and  wide — she 

replied, 
And  she  mocked  in  her  voice  sweet  and  merry,  "  You 

man  of  the  ferry, 
You  man  of— you  man  of  the  ferry  V 
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"Hie  over!"  he  shouted.  The  ferrjman  came  at  hii 
callmg ; 

Across  the  clear  reed-bordered  river  he  ferried  us  fast. 

Such  a  chase  I  Hand  in  hand,  foot  to  foot,  we  ran  on ; 
it  surpassed 

All  measure  her  doubling — so  clasc,  then  so  far  away 
falling, 

Then  gone,  and  no  more.  Oh !  to  see  her  but  once  un- 
aware, 

And  the  mouth  that  had  mocked,  but  we  might  not  (yet 
sure  she  was  there). 

Nor  behold  her  wild  eyes,  and  her  mystical  countenance 
fair. 

We  sought  in  the  wood,  and  we  found  the  wood-wren  in 
her  stead ; 

In  the  field,  and  we  found  but  the  cuckoo  that  talked 
overhead ; 

By  the  brook,  and  we  found  the  reed-sparrow  deep- 
nested,  in  brown ; 

Not  Echo,  fair  Echo,  for  Echo,  swet^t  P^cho,  was  flown. 

So  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  dead  i>eople  wait  till 

God  call. 
The  church  was  among  them,  gray  moss  over  roof,  over 

wall. 
Very  silent,  so  low.     And  we  stood  on  a  green,  grassy 

mound 
And  looked  in  at  the  window,  for  Echo,  perhaps,  in  her 

round 
Might  have  come  in  to  hide  there.    But,  noij  every  oak- 

carven  seat 
Was  empty.     We  saw  the  great  Bible — old,  old,  very 

old, 
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And  the  parson's  great  Prayer-book  beside  it ;  we  heard 

the  slow  beat 
Of  the  pendulum  swing  iu  the  tower ;  we  saw  the  clear 

gold 
Of  a  sunbeam  float  down  to  the  aisle,  and  then  waver 

and  play 
On  the  low  chancel  step  and  the  railing;  and  Oliver 

said, 
''Look,  Katie!  look,  Katie!  when  Lettice  came  here  to 

be  wed 
She  stood  where  that  sunbeam  drops  down,  and  all  white 

was  her  gown ; 
And  she  stepped  upon  flowers  they  strewed  for  her.^ 

Then  quoth  small  Seven  : 
**  Shall  I  wear  a  white  gown  and  have  flowers  to  walk 

upon  ever  ?" 
All  doubtful :  "  It  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  up,"  quoth 

Eleven ; 
"  You're  so  little,  you  know,  and  the  church  is  so  old,  it 

can  never 
Last  on  till  you're  tall."     And  in  whispers — because  it 

was  old 
And  holy,  and  fraught  with  strange  meaning,  half  felt, 

but  not  told, 
Full  of  old  parsons'  prayers,  who  were  dead,  of  old  days, 

of  old  folk, 
Neither  heard  nor  beheld,  but  about  us — in  whispers  we 

spoke. 
Then  we  went  from  it  soflly,  and  ran  hand  in  hand  to 

the  strand, 
AVhile  bleating  of  flocks  and  birds'  piping  made  sweeter 

the  land. 
And  Echo  came  back  e'en  as  Oliver  drew  to  the  ferry. 


« 
« 
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"  O  Katie  I"  "  O  Katie  I"  "  Come  on,  then !"  '•  Come  on, 

then  I"     "  For,  see,  [tree/' 

The  round  sun,  all  red,  lying  low  by  the  tree" — "  by  the 

"  By  the  tree."     Ay,  she  mocked  him  again,  with  hci 

voice  sweet  and  merry ; 
"  Hie  over  I"    "  Hie  over !"    "  You  man  of  the  ferry  ''— 
the  ferry." 

You  man  of  the  ferry — 

You  man  of — you  man  of — the  ferry." 

Ay,  here — it  was  here  that  we  woke  her,  the  Echo  of  old ; 
All  life  of  that  day  seems  an  echo,  and  many  times  told. 
Shall  I  cross  by  the  ferry  to-morrow,  and  come  in  my 

white 
To  that  little  low  church  ?  and  will  Oliver  meet  mo  anon? 
Will  it  all  seem  an  echo  from  childhood  parsed  over — 

passed  on  ? 
Will  the  grave  parson  bless  us?     Hark!  hark!  in  the 

dim  failing  light 
I  hear  her!     As  then  the  child's  voice  clear  and  high, 

sweet  and  merry. 
Now  she  mocks  the  man's  tone  with  "  Hie  over !     Hie 

over  the  ferry !" 
"And,  Katie."     "And,  Katie."      "Art  out  with  the 

glow-worms  to-night, 
My  Katie  ?"     "  My  Katie !"     For  gladness  I  break  into 

langhter 
And  tears.     Then  it  all  comes  again  as  from  far-away 

years ; 
Again,  some  one  else — oh,  how  softly! — with  laughter 

comes  after. 

Comes  after — with  laughter  comes  after. 

Jean  Ingelow. 
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LITTLE  GOTTLIEB\S  CHRISTMAS, 


ACROSS  the  German  Ocean, 
In  a  country  far  from  our  own, 
Once  a  poor  little  boy,  named  Gottlieb, 
Lived  with  his  mother  alone. 

They  dwelt  in  the  part  of  a  village 

Where  the  houses  were  poor  and  small. 

But  the  hoase  of  little  Gottlieb 
Was  the  poorest  of  them  all. 

He  was  not  large  enough  to  work. 
And  his  mother  could  no  more, 

Tliough  she  scarcely  laid  her  knitting  down, 
Than  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

She  had  to  take  their  threadbare  clothes, 
Aud  turn,  and  patch,  and  darn  ; 

For  never  any  woman  yet 
Grew  rich  by  knitting  yarn. 

And  oil  at  night  beside  her  chair 

Would  Gottlieb  sit,  and  plan 
The  wonderful  things  he  would  do  for  her 

When  he  grew  to  be  a  man. 

One  night  she  sat  and  knitted. 
And  Gottlieb  sat  anil  dreamed. 

When  a  hapj)y  fancy  all  at  once 
Upon  his  vision  beamed. 
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Twas  only  a  week  till  Christmafi, 
And  Gottlieb  knew  that  then 

The  Christ-child,  who  was  born  that  day, 
Sent  down  good  gifts  to  men. 

But  he  said,  **  He  will  never  find  us, 
Our  home  is  so  mean  and  small. 

And  we,  who  have  most  need  of  them. 
Will  get  no  gifts  at  aU." 

When  all  at  once  a  happy  light 
Came  into  his  eyes  so  blue, 

And  lighted  up  his'  face  with  smiles, 
As  he  thought  what  he  could  do. 

Next  day,  when  the  postman's  letters 
Came  from  all  over  the  land. 

Game  one  for  the  Christ-child,  written 
In  a  child's  poor,  trembling  hand. 

You  may  think  he  sorely  puzzled 

What  in  the  world  to  do ; 
So  he  went  to  the  Burgomaster, 

As  the  wisest  man  he  knew. 

And  when  they  opened  the  letter 
They  stood  almost  dismayed 

That  such  a  little  child  should  dare 
To  ask  the  Lord  for  aid. 

Then  the  Burgomaster  stammered. 
And  scarce  knew  what  to  speak, 

And  hastily  he  brushed  aside 
A  drop,  like  a  tear,  from  his  cheek« 
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Then  up  he  spoke  right  gruffl  j> 

And  turned  himself  about : 
"  This  must  be  a  very  foolish  boy. 

And  a  small  one,  too,  no  doubt' 

But  when  six  rcNsy  children 

That  night  around  him  pressed^ 
Poor  trusting  little  Gottlieb 

Stood  near  him  with  the  rest. 

And  he  heard  his  simple,  touching  prayer. 

Through  all  their  noisy  play, 
Though  he  tried  his  very  best  to  put 

The  thought  of  him  away. 

A  wise  and  learned  man  was  he — 

Men  called  him  good  and  just — 
But  his  wisdom  seemed  like  foolislmess 

By  that  weak  child's  simple  trust. 

Now  when  the  morn  of  Christmas  came, 
And  the  long,  long  week  was  done, 

Poor  Gottlieb,  who  scarce  could  sleep. 
Rose  up  before  the  sun. 

And  hastened  to  his  mother. 

But  he  scarce  might  speak  for  fear, 

When  he  saw  her  wondering  look,  and  saw 
The  Burgomaster  near. 

He  wasn't  afraid  of  the  Holy  Babe, 

Nor  his  mother,  meek  and  mild  ; 
But  he  felt  as  if  so  great  a  man 

Had  never  been  a  child. 
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Amazed  the  poor  child  looked,  to  find 
The  hearth  was  piled  with  wood, 

And  the  table,  never  full  before, 
Was  heaped  with  dainty  food. 

Then  half  to  hide  from  himseF  the  truth. 

The  Burgomaster  said. 
While  the  mother  blessed  him  on  her  kneefli 

And  Grottlieb  shook  for  dread : 

« 

"  Nay,  give  no  thanks,  my  good  dame. 

To  such  as  me  for  aid, 
Be  grateftil  to  your  little  son 

And  the  Lord,  to  whom  he  prayed  I** 

Then,  turning  round  to  Gottlieb, 
"  Your  written  prayer,  you  see 

Came  not  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
It  only  came  to  me. 

"  Twas  but  a  foolish  thing  you  did, 

As  you  must  understand  ; 
For  though  the  gifts  are  yours,  you  know, 

You  have  them  from  my  hands." 

Then  Gottlieb  answered  fearlessly. 
Where  ho  humbly  stood  apart, 

**  Bnt  the  Christ-child  sent  them  all  the  same, 
He  put  the  thought  in  your  heart." 

Phcebk  Gary. 
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THE  BOBOLINK. 


ONCE,  on  a  golden  aflemoon. 
With  radiant  fiices  and  hearts  in  tune. 

Two  fond  lovers  in  dreaming  mood, 

Threaded  a  rural  solitude. 
Wholly  happy,  they  only  knew 
That  the  earth  was  bright  and  the  sky  was  blue. 

That  light  and  beauty  aud  joy  and  song 

Charmed  the  way  as  they  passed  along ; 
The  air  was  fragrant  with  woodland  scents ; 
The  squirrel  frisked  on  the  roadside  fence ; 

And  hovering  near  them,  "Chee,  chee,  chink?" 

Queried  the  curious  bobolink, 
Pausing  and  peeriug  with  sidelong  head, 
As  saucily  questioning  all  they  said ; 

While  the  ox-eye  danced  ou  its  slender  stem, 

And  all  glad  nature  rejoiced  with  them. 

Over  the  odorous  fields  Avere  strewn 
Wilting  winrows  of  grass  new  mown, 

And  rosy  billows  of  clover  bloom 

Surged  in  the  sunshine  and  breathed  perfume 
Swinging  low  on  a  slender  limb, 
The  sparrow  warbled  his  wedding  hymn, 

And  balancing  ou  a  blackberry  briar. 

The  bobolink  sung  with  his  heart  ou  fire^ 
"  Chink  I  If  you  wish  to  kiss  her,  do  I 
•Do  it  I  do  it  I   You  coward,  you  I 

Kiss  her  I  kiss  her!     Who  will  see? 

Only  we  three!  we  three!  we  three  I" 

Tender  garlands  of  drooping  vines, 
l^ough  dim  vistas  of  sweet-breathed  pinea. 
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Past  wide  meadow  fields,  L-t  ^  mowed* 
Wandered  the  indolent  count  y  road. 
The  lovers  followed  it,  listeniu'  i3till, 
And  loitering  slowly,  as  lovers  will, 
Entered  a  gray -roofed  bridge  that  lay 
Dusk  and  cool  in  their  pleasant  way. 
Under  its  arch  a  smooth,  brown  stream, 
Silently  glided  with  glint  and  gleam. 
Shaded  by  graceful  elms,  which  spread 
Their  verdurous  canopy  overhead — 
The  stream  so  narrow,  the  boughs  so  wide, 
They  met  and  mingled  across  the  tide. 
Alders  loved  it,  and  seemed  to  keep 
Patient  watch  as  it  lay  asleep. 
Mirroring  clearly  the  trees  and  sky. 
And  the  flitting  form  of  the  dragon  fly, 
Save  where  the  swift-winged  swallow  playetl 
In  and  out  in  the  sun  and  shade, 
And  darting  and  circling  in  merry  chase, 
Dipped  and  dimpled  its  clear,  dark  face. 

Fluttering  lightly  from  brink  to  brink, 

Followed  the  garrulous  bobolink, 
Rallying  loudly  with  mirthfiil  din. 
The  pair  who  lingered  unseen  within. 

And  when  from  the  friendly  bridge  at  laat 

Into  the  road  beyond  they  passed. 
Again  beside  them  the  tempter  went, 
Keeping  the  thread  of  his  argument — 

"  Kiss  her  !  kiss  her !  chink-a-chee-chee  1 
I'll  not  mention  it !     Don't  mind  me  I 

rU  be  sentinel — I  can  see 

All  around  from  this  tall  birch-tred  I" 
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But  ah  I  they  noted— nor  deemed  it  strange — 
In  his  rollicking  chorus  a  trifling  change — 
"  Do  it !  do  it !" — with  might  and  main 
Warbled  the  tell-tale—**  Do  it  ajain  !" 

« 

The  Aldine. 


MODERN    FACILITIES   FOR  EVANGELIZING 

THE  WORLD. 


THE  means  of  extending  knowledge  and  influencing 
the  human  mind  by  argument  aud  moral  power  are 
multiplied  a  thousandfold.  The  mode  of  instruction  to* 
day  renders  the  instruction  of  the  world  cheap  and  easy. 
The  improvements  of  the  press  have  reduced  immensely, 
and  will  reduce  yet  more,  the  price  of  books,  bringing 
not  only  tracts  and  Bibles,  but  even  libraries,  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  and  every  child.  But  in  the  prim- 
itive age,  the  light  of  science  beamed  only  on  a  small 
portion  of  mankiud.  The  mass  of  maukiud  were  not, 
and  could  not  be,  instructed  to  read.  Everything  waji 
transient  and  fluctuating,  because  so  little  was  made  per- 
manent in  books  and  general  knowledge,  and  so  much 
depended  on  the  character,  the  life,  and  energy,  of  the 
living  teacher.  The  press,  that  lever  of  Archimedes, 
which  now  moves  the  world,  was  unknown. 

It  was  the  extinction  of  science  by  the  invasion  of  the 
northern  barbarians  which  threw  back  the  world  ten 
centuries ;  and  this  it  effected  through  the  want  of  per- 
manent instruction,  and  the  omnipotent  control  of  opin- 
ion which  is  exerted  by  the  press.  Could  Paul  have 
put  in  requisition  the  press,  as  it  is  now  put  in  requisi- 
tion by  Christianity,  and  have  availed  himself  of  literary 
societies  and  Bible  societies  and  schools  to   teach  the 
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entire  population  to  read,  and  of  Bibles  and  llbranei 
and  tracts,  Mahomet  had  never  opened  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  the  Pope  had  never  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck 
^f  kings,  nor  deluged  Europe  iivith  the  blood  of  the 
eaintSb 

Shoula  auy  be  still  disposed  to  insist  that  our  advan- 
tages for  evangelizing  the  world  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  apostolic  age,  let  them  reverse  the 
scene,  and  roll  back  the  wheels  of  time,  and  obliterate 
the  improvements  of  science  and  commerce  and  arts, 
which  now  facilitate  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Let 
them  throw  into  darkness  all  the  known  portions  of  the 
earth  which  were  then  unknown.  Let  them  throw  into 
distance  the  propin<iuity  of  nations,  and  exchange  their 
rapid  intercourse  for  cheerless,  insulated  existence.  Let 
the  magnetic  power  be  forgotten,  and  the  timid  naviga- 
tor creep  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
tremble  and  cling  to  the  shore  when  he  looks  out  upon 
the  broad  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Inspire  idolatry  with 
the  vigor  of  meridian  manliood,  and  arm  in  its  defense, 
and  against  Cliristianity,  all  the  civilization  and  science 
and  mental  power  of  the  world.  Give  back  to  the  im- 
placable Jew  his  inveterate  unbelief,  and  his  vantage- 
ground,  and  his  disposition  to  oppose  Cliristianity  in 
every  place  of  his  dispersion,  from  Jerusalem  to  every 
extremity  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Blot  out  the  means 
of  extending  knowledge  and  exerting  influence  upon 
the  human  mind.  Destroy  the  present  system  of  in- 
struction, and  throw  back  the  nuuss  of  men  into  a  state  of 
unreading,  unrcfle(;ting  ignorance.  Blot  out  libraries 
and  tracts;  abolish  Bible,  and  education,  and  tract,  and 
missionary  societies;  and  *c'ud  llie  nations  for  knowl- 
9)dgQ  parchment,  and  the  slow  and  limited  productions 
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of  the  pen.  Let  all  the  improvements  in  civil  gov- 
emmeut  ba  obliterated,  and  the  world  be  driven  from 
the  happy  arts  of  Belf-government  to  the  guar^dianship 
of  dungeons  and  chains.  Let  liberty  of  conscience  ex- 
pire, and  the  Church,  now  emancipated,  and  walking 
forth  in  her  unsullied  loveliness,  return  to  the  guidance 
of  secular  policy,  and  the  perversions  and  corruptions 
of  an  unholy  priesthood.  And  now  reduce  the  vast 
number  of  nominal  and  real  Christians,  spread  over  the 
earth,  to  five  hundred  disciples,  and  to  twelve  apostles 
assembled,  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  in  an  upper  chamber, 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  secret  prayer-meeting.  And 
give  them  the  power  of  miracles,  and  the  gift  of  tongueSj 
and  send  them  out  into  all  the  earth  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature. 

Is  this  the  apostolic  advantage  for  propagating  Chris- 
tianity, which  throws  into  discouragement  and  hopele«8 
imbecility  all  our  present  means  of  enlightening  and  dis- 
enthralling the  world  ?  They,  comparatively,  had  noth- 
ing to  begin  with  and  everything  to  opjwse  them ;  and 
yet,  in  three  hundred  years,  the  whole  civilized,  and 
much  of  the  barbarous  world,  wiis  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Christianitv.  And  shall  we,  with  the  ud- 
vantage  of  their  labors,  and  of  our  numbers,  and  a 
thousandfold  increase  of  opportunity,  and  moral  power, 
stand  halting  in  unbelief,  while  the  Lord  Jesus  is  still 
repeating  the  injunction,  Go  ye  out  into  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;  and  repeating  the 
assurance,  Lo,  I  am  with  you  ahvay,  even  to  the  end  o/ 
the  world  ?  Shame  on  our  sloth !  Shame  upon  our  un* 
belief!  Beecher. 
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NICODEMUS  DODGE. 


T TTHEN  I  was  a  boy  in  a  printing  office  in  Miasouri, 
'  »  a  loose-jointed,  long-legged,  tow-headed,  jeans- 
clad,  countrified  cub  of  about  sixteen  lounged  in  one  day, 
and  without  removing  his  hands  from  the  depths  of  his 
trowsers  pockets  or  taking  off  his  faded  ruin  of  a  slouch 
hat,  whose  broken  brim  hung  limp  and  ragged  about  his 
eyes  and  ears  like  a  bug-eaten  cabbage  leaf,  stared  indif- 
ferently around,  then  leaned  his  hip  against  the  editor's 
table,  crossed  his  mighty  brogans,  aimed  at  a  distant  fly 
from  a  crevice  in  his  upper  teeth,  laid  him  low,  and  said 
with  composure : 

"Whar's  the  boss?" 

"  I  am  the  boss,"  said  the  editor,  following  this  curious 
bit  of  architecture  wondering! y  along  up  to  his  clock- 
face  with  his  eye. 

"  Don't  want  anybody  fur  to  learn  the  business,  't 
ain't  likely?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.     Would  you  like  to  learn  it?" 

"  Pap's  so  po*  he  cain't  run  me  no  mo',  so  I  want  to  git 
a  show  somers  if  I  kin,  'taint  no  diffunc^  what — I'm 
strong  and  hearty,  and  I  don't  turn  my  back  on  no  kind 
of  work,  hard  nur  soft." 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  learn  the  printing 
business  ?'' 

"  Well,  I  don't  re'ly  k'yer  what  I  do  learn,  so's  I  git 
A  chance  fur  to  make  my  way.  I'd  jist  as  soon  learn 
Drint'n  's  anything." 

"  Can  you  read  ?" 

"Yes;  middlin'." 

"Write?" 

"  Well,  I've  seed  people  could  lay  over  me  thar.** 
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'^Cipher?" 

"  Not  good  enough  to  keep  store,  I  don't  reckon,  but 
up  as  far  as  twelve  times  twelve  I  aint  no  slouch.  Tother 
side  of  that  is  what  gits  me." 

"  Where  is  your  home  ?" 

"  I'm  f  m  old  Shelby." 

"  What's  your  father's  religious  denomination  ?" 

"Him?  Oh!  he's  a  blacksmith." 

"  No,  no.  I  don't  mean  his  trade.  What's  his  reiir 
gums  denomination  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  didn't  understand  you  befo*.      He's  a  Free- 


mason." 


It 


No,  no ;  you  don't  get  my  meaning  yet.  What  I 
mean  is,  does  he  belong  to  any  church  /" 

"iVbti;  you're  talkiu'!  Couldn't  make  out  what  you 
was  a  tryin'  to  git  through  yo'  head  no  way.  B'long  to 
a  church  !  Why,  bos,  he's  ben  the  pizenest  kind  of  a 
Free-will  Baptis'  for  forty  year.  They  aint  no  pizener 
ones  'n  what  he  is.  Mighty  good  man,  pap  is.  Every- 
body says  that.  If  they  said  any  diffrunt  they  wouldn't 
say  it  whar  /  wuz — not  much  they  wouldn't" 

"  What  is  your  own  religion  ?" 

"  Well,  boss,  you've  kind  o'  got  me  thar,  and  yit  you 
hain't  got  me  so  mighty  much  nuther.  I  think  't  if  a 
feller  he'ps  another  feller  when  he's  in  trouble,  and  don't 
cuss,  and  don't  do  no  mean  things  nur  nothin'  he  ain' 
no  businees  to  do,  he  aint  runnin'  no  reskj9 — he's  about 
as  saift  as  if  he  b'longed  to  a  church." 

"  But  suppose  he  did  do  mean  things,  what  then  ?" 

"  Well,  if  he  done  'em  a  purpose,  I  reckon  he  wouldn't 
stand  no  chance — he  oughtnH  to  have  no  chance,  any- 
way, I'm  most  certain  sure  'bout  that." 

"  What  is  your  name  V* 
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"  NicodeiniKs  Dodge." 

"  I  think  maybe  you'll  do,  Niecxlemus.  We'll  giveyof 
a  trial,  any  way." 

"All  right." 

"  When  would  you  like  to  begin?" 

"  Now." 

So  within  ten  minutes  after  we  had  first  glimpsed  this 
nondescript  he  was  one  of  us,  and  with  his  coat  off  and 
hard  at  it. 

Beyond  that  end  of  our  establishment  which  was  fur- 
thest  from  the  street,  was  a  deserted  garden,  pathless, 
and  thickly  grown  with  the  bloomy  and  villainous 
**  jim|)son  "  weed  and  its  common  friend,  the  stately  sun- 
flower. In  the  midst  of  this  mournful  spot  was  a  decayed 
and  aged  little  "  frame  "  house  with  but  one  room,  one 
window,  and  no  ceiling :  it  had  been  a  smoke-hou^e  a 
generation  before.  Nicodemus  was  given  this  lonely  and 
ghostly  den  as  a  bed-chamber. 

The  village  smarties  recognized  a  treasure  in  Nicode* 
mus  right  away — a  butt  to  play  jokes  on.  It  was  easy 
(a)  see  that  he  was  inconceivably  green  and  confiding. 
George  Jones  had  the  glory  of  periKJtrating  the  first  joko 
on  him ;  he  gave  him  a  cigar  with  a  fire-cracker  in  it, 
and  winked  to  the  crowd  to  come ;  the  thing  exploded 
presently,  and  swept  away  the  bulk  of  Nicodemus's  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes.     He  simply  said  : 

"  I  consider  them  kind  of  seeg'yars  dangersome,"  and 
seemed  to  suspect  nothing.  The  next  evening  Nicode- 
mus waylaid  George  and  poured  a  bucket  of  ice- water 
over  him. 

One  day,  while  Nicodemus  wjus  in  swimming,  Tom 
McElroy  **  tied  "  his  clothes.  Nicodemus  made  a  bon- 
fire  of  Tom's,  by  way  of  retaliation. 
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A  third  joke  was  played  upon  Nicodemus  a  day  or 
two  later — he  walked  up  the  middle  aisle  of  the  village 
church,  Sunday  night,  with  a  staring  handbill  pinned 
between  his  shoulders.  The  joker  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  after  church,  in  the  cellar  of  a  deserted 
house,  and  Nicodemus  sat  on  the  cellar  door  till  toward 
breakfast  time  to  make  sure  that  the  prisoner  remem- 
bered that  if  any  noise  were  made  some  rough  treatment 
would  be  the  consequence.  The  cellar  had  two  feet  of 
stagnant  water  in  it,  and  was  bottomed  with  six  inches 
of  soft  mud. 

Before  a  very  long  time  had  elapsed,  the  village 
smarties  began  to  feel  an  uncomfortable  consciousness  of 
not  having  made  a  very  shining  success  out  of  their  at- 
tempts on  the  simpleton  from  "  old  Shelby."  Experi- 
menters grew  scarce  and  chary.  Now  the  young  doctor 
came  to  the  rescue.  There  was  delight  and  applause 
when  he  proposed  to  scare  Nicodemus  to  death,  and  ex- 
plained how  he  was  going  to  do  it.  He  had  a  noble 
new  skeleton — the  skeleton  of  the  late  and  only  local 
celebrity,  Jimmy  Finn,  the  village  drunkard — a  grisly 
piece  of  property  which  he  had  bought  of  Jimmy  Finn 
himself,  at  auction,  for  fifty  dollars,  under  great  compe- 
tition, when  Jimmy  lay  very  sick  in  the  tan-yard  a  fort- 
night before  his  death.  The  fifty  dollars  had  gone 
promptly  for  whisky,  and  had  considerably  hurried  up 
the  change  of  ownership  in  the  skeleton.  Tlie  doctor 
would  put  Jimmy  Finn's  skeleton  in  Nicodemus's  bed. 

This  was  done  about  half-past  ten  in  the  evening. 
About  Nicwlemus's  usual  bedtime — midnight  — the  vil- 
lage jokers  came  creeping  stealthily  through  thejimj)- 
son  weeds  and  sunflowers  toward  the  lonely  frame  den. 
Xbey  reached  the  window  and  peeped  in.    There  sat  the 
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Wg^legged  pauper  on  his  bed,  in  a  very  short  shirt  and 

nothing  more;    he  was  dangling  his  legs  contentedlj 

iMick  aad  forth,  and  wheezing  the  music  of  "  Camptown 

Baoes"  out  of  a  paper-overlaid  comb,  which  he  was 

pressing  against  his  mouth  ;  by  him  lay  a  new  jewsharp, 

a- new  top,  a  solid  India  rubber  ball,  a  handful  of  painted 

marbles^  five  pounds  of  ''store"  candy,  and  a  well- 

gaamei  slab  of  gingerbread  as  big  and  as  thick  as  a 

vdame  of  sheet  music.     He  had  sold  the  skeleton  to  a 

trar^ling  quack  for  three  dollars,  and  was  enjoying  the 

result. 

Mark  Twain. 


HEATH  OP  LITTLE  PAUL  DOMBEY. 


LITTLE  DOMBEY  had  never  risen  from  his  littl© 
^  fee<f.  He  lay  there,  listening  to  the  noises  in  the 
street,  qnite  tranquilly ;  not  caring  much  how  the  time 
went,  but  watching  it  and  watching  everything. 

When  the  sunbeams  struck  into  his  room  through  the 
raitling  blinds,  and  quivered  on  the  opposite  wall,  like 
goMen  water,  he  knew  that  evening  was  coming  on,  and 
that  the  sky  was  red  and  beautiftil.  As  the  reflection 
died  away,  and  a  gloom  went  creeping  up  the  wall,  he 
watched  it  deepen,  deepen,  deepen  into  night.  Then  he 
thought  how  the  long  unseen  streets  were  dotted  with 
lamps,  and  how  the  peaceful  stars  were  shining  over- 
head. His  fancy  had  a  strange  tendency  to  wander  to 
♦he  river,  which  he  knew  was  flowing  through  the  great 
city ;  and  now  he  thought  how  black  it  was,  and  how 
deep  it  would  look  reflecting  the  hosts  of  stars;  aadt 
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more  than  all,  how  steadily  it  rolled  Jiway  to  meet  tho 
Bea. 

As  it  grew  later  in  the  night,  and  ibototeps  iu  th« 
8treec  became  so  rare  that  he  could  hear  them  ecHnrng. 
count  them  as  they  passed,  and  lose  them  in  the  hollow 
distance,  he  would  lie  and  watch  the  many-colored  ring 
about  the  candle,  and  wait  patiently  for  day.  His  only 
trouble  waa  the  swift  and  rapid  river.  He  felt  forced, 
sometimes,  ta  try  to  stop  it — to  stem  it  with  his  childish 
hands,  or  choke  its  way  with  sand ;  and  wheA  he  saw  it 
coming  on,  resistless,  he  cried  out!  But  a  word  from 
Florence,  who  was  always  at  his  side,  restored  him  to 
himself;  and,  leaning  his  poor  head  upon  her  breast,  he 
told  Floy  of  his  dream,  and  smiled. 

When  the  day  began  to  dawn  again,  he  watched  for 
the  sun ;  and  when  its  cheerful  light  began  to  sparkle  in 
the  room,  he  pictured  to  himself — pictured !  lie  saw — 
the  high  church  towers  rising  up  into  the  morniag 
sky,  the  town  reviving,  waking,  starting  into  life  once 
more,  the  river  glistening  as  it  rolled  (but  rolling  fast  as 
ever),  and  the  country  bright  with  dew.  Familiar 
sounds  and  cries  came  by  degrees  into  the  street  bek)W ; 
the  servants  in  the  house  were  roused  and  busy ;  feces 
looked  in  at  the  door,  and  voices  a^ked  his  atteodaistfl 
softly  how  he  was.  Paul  always  answered  for  himself, 
**  1  am  better.  I  am  a  great  deal  better,  thank  you ' 
Tell  papa  s>!'* 

By  litlle  and  little,  he  got  tired  of  the  bustle  of  the 
Jay,  and  noise  of  carriages  and  carts,  and  people  passing 
and  re-passing,  and  would  fall  asleep,  or  be  troubled 
with  a  restless  and  uneasy  sense  again.  "  Why,  will  it 
never  stop,  Floy  ?"  he  would  sometimes  ask  her*  **  It  ii 
bearing  me  away,  I  think  T' 
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But  she  could  always  soothe  and  reassure  him  ;  and  it 
was  his  daily  delight  to  make  her  lay  her  head  down  on 
his  pillow,  and  take  some  rest. 

"  You  are  always  watching  me,  Floy.  Let  me  watch 
yoUy  now !" 

They  would  prop  him  up  with  cushions  in  a  comer  of 
his  bed,  and  there  he  would  recline,  the  while  she  lay 
beside  him — bending  forward  oftentimes  to  kiss  her,  and 
whispering  to  those  who  were  near,  that  she  was  tired, 
and  how  she  had  sat  up  so  many  nights  beside  him. 

The  people  round  him  changed  unaccountably,  and 
w^hat  had  been  the  doctor  would  be  his  father,  sitting 
with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand.  This  figure,  with 
its  head  leaning  on  its  hand,  returned  so  often,  and 
remained  so  long,  and  sat  so  still  and  solemn,  never 
speaking,  never  being  spoken  to,  and  rarely  lifting  up 
its  face,  that  Paul  began  to  wonder  languidly  if  it  were 
real. 

"Floy!     What  is  that?" 

"Where,  dearest?" 

"  There  I  at  the  bottom  of  the  be<l." 

"  There's  nothing  there,  except  papa !" 

The  figure  lifted  up  its  head  and  rose,  and,  coming  to 
the  bedside,  said : 

"  My  own  boy !     Don't  you  know  me  ?" 

Paul  looked  it  iu  the  face.  Before  he  could  reach  out 
both  his  hands  to  take  it  between  them  and  draw  it 
toward  him,  the  figure  turned  away  quickly  from  the 
iittle  bed  and  went  out  at  the  door. 

The  next  time  he  observed  the  figure  sitting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  he  called  to  it. 

"  Dou't  be  so  sorry  for  me,  dear  papa.  Indeed,  I  am 
ijuite  happy  I" 
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His  father  coming  and  bending  down  to  him,  he  held 
him  round  the  neck,  and  repeated  those  words  to  him 
severa.'  times,  and  very  earnestly ;  and  he  never  saw  his 
father  in  his  room  again  at  any  time,  whether  it  were  day 
or  night,  but  he  called  out,  "  Don't  be  so  sorry  for  meP 
Indeed,  I  am  quite  happy  I" 

How  many  time^  the  golden  water  danced  upon  the 
wall,  how  many  nights  the  dark  river  rolled  toward  the 
sea  in  spite  of  him,  Paul  never  sought  to  know.  If  their 
kindness,  or  his  sense  of  it,  could  have  increased,  they 
were  more  kind,  and  he  more  grateful,  every  day ;  but 
whether  there  were  many  days  or  few,  appeared  of  little 
moment  now  to  the  gentle  boy. 

One  night  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  mother  and 
her  picture  in  the  drawing-room  down-stairs.  The  train 
of  thought  suggesterl  to  him  to  inquire  if  he  had  ever 
seen  his  mother.  For  he  could  not  remember  whether 
they  had  told  him  yes  or  no ;  the  river  running  very 
fast,  and  confusing  his  mind. 

"  Floy,  did  I  ever  see  mamma  ?" 

"  No,  darling ;  why  ?" 

"  Did  I  never  see  any  kind  face,  like  a  mamma's, 
looking  at  me  when  I  was  a  baby,  Floy  ?" 

"Oh!  yes,  dear  1" 

"Whose,  Floy?'' 

"  Your  old  nurse's.     Often." 

"And  where  is  my  old  nurse?  Show  me  that  old 
nurse,  Floy,  if  you  please !" 

"  She  is  not  here,  darling.    She  shall  come  to-morrow." 

"Thank  you,  Floy!" 

Little  Dombey  closed  his  eyes  with  those  words,  and 
fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  the  sun  was  high,  and  the 
broad  day  was  clear  and  warm.    Then  he  awoke — woke 
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mmd  and  body — and  sat  upright  in  his  bed.  He  saw 
them  now  about  hliu.  There  was  no  gray  mist  before 
tbem,  as  there  had  been  sometimes  in  the  night.  He 
knew  them  every  one,  and  called  them  by  their  names. 

**  And  who  is  this  ?  Is  this  my  old  nurse  ?"  asked  the 
child,  r^arding,  wilh  a  radiant  smile,  a  figure  coming 
in. 

Yea,  yes.  No  other  stranger  would  have  shed  those 
tears  at  sight  of  him,  and  called  him  her  dear  boy,  her 
pretty  boy,  her  own  poor,  blighted  child.  No  other 
woman  would  have  stooped  down  by  his  bed,  and  taken 
up  his  wasted  hand,  and  put  it  to  her  lips  and  breast,  as 
one  who  had  some  right  to  fondle  it.  No  other  woman 
would  have  so  forgotten  everybody  there  but  him  and 
Floy,  and  been  so  full  of  tenderuess  and  pity. 

^  Floy  I  this  is  a  kind,  good  face  I  I  am  glad  to  see  it 
again.  Don't  go  away,  old  nurse.  Stay  here.  Good- 
byer 

"  Good-bye,  my  child  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Pipchin,  hurrying 
to  his  bed's  head.     "  Not  goo<l-bye  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes !     Good-bye ! — Where  is  papa  I" 

His  Other's  breath  was  on  his  cheek  before  the  words 
had  parted  from  his  lips.  The  feeble  hand  waved  in  the 
air,  as  if  it  cried  "  Good-bye !"  again. 

"Now  lay  me  down ;  and,  Floy,  come  close  to  me,  and 
let  me  see  you." 

Sister  and  brother  wound  their  arms  around  each 
other,  and  the  golden  light  came  streaming  in,  and  fell 
upon  them,  locked  together. 

"  How  fast  the  river  runs,  between  its  green  banks  and 
the  rushes,  Floy !  But  it's  very  near  the  sea  now.  I 
hear  the  vraves !     They  always  said  so !" 

Presently  he  told  her  that  the  motion  of  the  boat  upon 
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the  Stream  was  lulling  him  to  rest.  Now  the  boat  vfaa 
out  at  sea.  And  now  there  was  a  shore  before  htm. 
Who  stood  on  the  bank  ? — 

He  put  his  hands  together,  as  he  had  beau  wed  to  do, 
at  his  prayers.  He  did  not  remove  his  arms  to  do  it, 
but  they  saw  him  fold  them  so,  behind  his  sister's  neck. 

" Mamma  is  like  you,  Floy.  I  know  her  by  the  face! 
But  tell  them  that  the  picture  on  the  stairs  at  scbool  is 
not  Divine  enough.  The  light  about  the  head  is  shining 
on  me  as  I  go  I" 

The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  came  back  again,  and 
nothing  else  stirred  in  the  room.  The  old,  old  fashion ! 
The  fashion  that  came  in  with  our  first  garments,  and 
will  last  unchanged  until  our  race  has  run  its  course,  and 
the  wide  firmament  is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.  The  old, 
old  fashion — Death  I 

Oh  !  thank  God,  all  who  see  it,  for  that  older  fashion 
yet,  of  Immortality  I  And  look  upon  us,  angels  of  young 
children,  with  regards  not  quite  estranged,  when  the 
iwift  river  bears  us  to  the  ocean  I 

Charles  Dickens. 


PLASH— THE  FIREMAN'S  STORY. 

From  Harper's  Magazine. 


FLASH  was  a  white-foot  sorrel,  an'  run  on  No.  3  ; 
Not  much  stable  manners — an  average  horse  to  s«e ; 
Notional  in  his  methods — strong  in  loves  an'  hates ; 
Not  very  much  respected,  or  popular 'mongst  his  mates; 
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Dull  an'  moody  an'  sleepy  on  "  off'*  an'  quiet  days, 
Full  of  turb'leut  sour  looks,  au'  small  sarcastic  ways ; 
Scowled  an'  bit  at  his  partner,  aud  banged  the  stabk 

floor— 
With  other  tricks  intended  to  designate  life  a  bore. 

But  when,  be't  day  or  night  time,  he  heard  the  alarm- 
bell  ring, 

He'd  rush  for  hb  place  in  the  harness  with  a  regular 
tiger  spring ; 

An'  watch  with  nervous  shivers  the  clasp  of  buckle 
and  band, 

Until  it  was  plainly  ev'deut  he'd  like  to  lend  a  hand. 

An'  when  the  word  was  given,  away  he  would  rush  an* 

tear, 
As  if  a  thousan'  witches  was  rumplin'  up  his  hair, 
An'  wake  his  mate  up  crazy  with  his  magnetic  charm; 
For  every  hoof-beat  sounded  a  regular  fire  alarm  I 

Never  ahorse  a  jockey  would  worship  an'  admire 
Like  Flash  in  front  of  his  engine,  a-racin'  with  a  fire; 
Never  a  horse  so  lazy,  so  dawdlin'  an'  so  slack 
As  Flash  upon  his  return  trip,  a-drawin'  the  engine 
back. 

Now  when  the   different  horses  gets  tender-footed  an' 

old. 
They  aint  no  use  in  our  business ;  so  Flash  was  finally 

sold 
To  quite  a  respectable  milkman  ;  who  found  it  not  so  fine 
A-bosaiu'  of  God's  creatures  outside  o'  their  reg'lar  line 
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Seemfl  as  if  I  could  see  Flash  a-niopiu'  aloug  here  now, 
A-feelin*  that  he  was  simply  assistant  to  a  cow ; 
But  sometimes  he'd  imagine  he  heard  the  alarm-belPs  din, 
Aji'  jump  an*  rear  for  a  minute  before  they  could  hold 
him  in. 

4.n*  once,  in  spite  o'  his  master,  he  strolled  in  'mongst 

us  chaps, 
To  talk  with  the  other  horses,  of  former  fires,  perhaps; 
Whereat  the  milkman  kicked  him  ;  wherefore  us  boys 

to  please. 
He  begged  that  horse's  pardon  upon  his  bended  knees. 

But  one  day,  for  a  big  fire  as  we  was  makin'  a  dash ; 
Both  o'  the  horses  we  had  on  somewhat  resemblin'  Flash, 
Yellin'  au'  ringiu'  an'  rushiu',  with   excellent  voice  an* 
heart,  [cart. 

We  passed  the  poor  old  fellow,  a-tuggin'  away   at  his 

If  ever  I  see  an  old  horse  grow  upward  into  a  new, 
If  ever  I  see  a  driver  whose  traps  behind  him  flew, 
Twas  that  old   horse,   a-rompin',  an'   rushin'  down  the 
track,  [back. 

An*   that  respectable   milkman,   a-tryin'  to   hold  him 

Away  he  dashed  like  a  cyclone  for  the  head  of  No.  3, 
Gained  the  lead,  an'  kept  it,  an'  steered  his  journey  free 
Dodgin'  the  wheels  an'  horses,  an'  still  on  the  keenest 
"  silk,*'  [milk. 

An*  fumishin'   all  that  district  with  good  respectable 

Crowds    a-yelUn'    an'    runuin',    and    vainly    holleria' 

"Whoa** 
Milkman  bracin'  an'  sawin',  with  never  a  bit  o'  show ; 
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Firemen  laughin*  an'  chucklin,  and  hollerin',  "QoodI 

go  in! 
Hofls  a-gettin'  down  to  it,  an'  sweepin'  along  like  sin. 


Finally  come  where  the  fire  was,  halted  with  a  "  thud," 
Sent  the  respectable  milkman  heels  over  head  in  mud ; 
Watched  till  he  see  the  engine  properly  workin'  there — 
After  which  he  relinquished  all  interest  in  the  affair. 

Moped  an*  wilted  an'  dawdled — faded  away  once  more ; 
Took  up  his  old  occ'pation  of  votiu'  life  a  bore ; 
Laid  down  in  his  harness,  and — sorry  I  am  to  say — 
The  milkman  he  had  drawn  there  drew  his  dead  body 
away. 

That's  the  whole  o'  my  story ;  I*ve  seen  more'n  once  oi 

twice, 
That  poor   dumb   auimal's  actions  are  full  of  human 

advice ; 
An'  if  you  ask  what  Flash  taught,  I  simply  answer  you, 

then, 
That  poor  old  horse  was  a  symbol  of  some   intelligent 

men.  Will  Cableton. 


THORA. 

Prom  Our  Continent 


I. 

THIN  and  graceful  like  a  clipper  Thora  was  from  top 
to  toe. 
Though   her   dress  was   very  scanty  and  parhaps  not 
eamme  iljaui.; 
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Bare  and  brown  her  little  feet  were,  and  her  cheeks  were 

sunburnt  too, 
But   her  lips  were  very  rosy  and  her  eyes  were  very 

blue. 

One  black  skirt  with  red  embroidery  and  a  snowy  white 

chemise 
Were  her  wonted  dress  on  week-days,  when    she   felt 

herself  at  ease. 
Hats  she  only  wore  in  winter,  when  with  snow  the  air 

was  dim, 
But  her  eyes  peeped  forth  fiiU  brightly  'neath  the  big 

sou'wester's  brim. 

For  who  thinks  that  a  sou'wester,  e'en  if  e'er  and  e'er 
so  wide,  [hide. 

From  the  boys'  admiring  glances  could  a  pretty  maiden 

And  'tis  known  how  such  attention  every  pretty  maid 
annoys ;  [boys ; 

And — it  was  a  thousand  pities  ! — Thora  did  not  like  the 

They  were  either  rude  and  noisy,  or  too  bashful  and 

confused: 
As  for  loving  them !     No,  thank  you  ;  she  would  rather 

be  excused  I 
And,  besides,  there  were  so  many — stout  and  slender, 

short  and  tall — 
How  should  she  her  choice  determine,  since  she  could 

not  love  them  all  ? 

Thus  she  spoke  unto  her  mother,  sitting  in  the  evening's 

glow, 
Id  the  shadow  of  the  fish-nets,  which  were  drooping,  row 

on  row» 
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From  their  stakes ;  while  to  the  westward  hung  the  sun 

so  huge  and  red  ; 
Tinged  with  flame  the  white- winged  sea-birds,  drifting 

idly  oVt  her  head. 


**  Sooth  to  say,  thy  wt>rds  are  canny,"  said  the  good-wife 

with  a  sigh, 
Glancing  seaward  to  conceal  the  merry  twinkle  in  her 

eye: 
"  Y'et  'tis,  right  young  maids  shouhl  marry;    childless 

age  brings  no  maid  boon  ; 
Beauty  lost,  in  vain  they  hanker,  fretting  idly  for  the 

moon. 


^  Therefore  I  will  tell  thee,  daughter,  what  'tis  wise  fot 

thee  to  do ; 
One  man,  e'en  if  e'er  so  canny,  never  knows  as  nmch  as 

two. 
We  will  call  the  girls  together  from  the  valley's  every 

part. 
They  shall  choose  among  thy  wooers  him  who  is  to  own 

thy  heart." 

"  Oh !  what  sport !"  cried  pretty  Thora ;  "  thanks  to  thee, 

my  mother  dear ! 
Oh !  how  gayly  we  shall  chatter  when  no  prying  men 

are  near ! 
Loved  and  cherished  shall  my  name  be  by  the  maidens 

round  about ; 
I  shall  cause  no  cheek  to  wither  and  no  pretty  lips  to 

pout." 
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II. 

While  the  mountain  tops  were  rosy  and  with  dew  the 
grass  was  wet, 

Thora  hastened  to  the  boat-house  to  repair  the  fishing- 
net; 

Skipping,  jumping,  wild  and  wanton,  danced  she  o'er 
the  field  away. 

Tossing  to  the  sportive  echoes  many  a  bright  and  care- 
less lay. 

When  the  lads  who  boats  were  bailing  heard  the  pretty 

Thora  sing, 
Joining  hands  they  ran  to  meet  her,  throwing  round  the 

maid  a  ring. 
"Now!"   they   cried   with    boist'rous   laughter;    "now 

we've  surely  caught  thee,  Miss ; 
Thou  canst  only  buy  thy  freedom  if  thou  give  us  each  a 

kiss." 

"  Come  and  take  it,  lads,"  cried  Thora ;    "  here's  my 

mouth  aud  here  mv  hand. 
Kiss,  indeed !     Why  d(m't  you  take  it  ?     Modesty  sooth, 

is  your  demand." 
And  when  one  stepped  briskly  forward,  half  emboldened 

by  her  speech, 
With  a  slap  she  sent  him  spinning,  like  a  top,  upon  the 

beach. 

With  a  peal  of  mocking  laughter  off  she  bounded  like 

a  hind, 
And  her  loosened  yellow  tresses  fluttered  gayly  in  the 

wind, 
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While  the  lad,  abashed,  bewildered,  strolled  away  witk 
burning  ears 

To  compose  his  wounded  feelings  and  escape  his  com- 
rades' jeers. 

Now  a  gallant  lad  was  Halvor,  who  in  storm  and  billows' 

roar 
Oft  had  steered  his  skiff  securely  close  beneath  the  rocky 

shore. 
And  the  thought  within  him  rankled  with  a  dull  and 

gnawing  pain,  [smite  again. 

That  a  little  maid  had  smote  him  whom  he  could  not 

And  the  dimpled  face  of  Thora  haunted  him  by  nighi 

and  day : 
He  was  sure  that  he  must  love  her,  for  his  wrath  had 

flown  away ; 
Yet  he  could  have  sworn  a  little  had  not  swearing  been 

a  sin —  [nor  kin  ^ 

Why  should  he  thus  love  a  maiden  who  was  neither  kith 

Strange  to  say,  the  little  Thora,  when  her  anger  was  at 

rest, 
Pound  some  queer,  soft  thoughts  awaking  dimly  in  hei 

troubled  breast: 
"Had   she   not  too   harshly   punished  an  offense  not 

gravely  meant? 
Could  she  hope  for  God's  forgiveness  who  could  rudely 

thus  resent  ?" 

Thus  with  doubt  and  passion  wrestling,  and  by  vague 

regrets  distraught, 
Shyly  nursing  tender  yearnings  which  she  dared  not 

frame  in  thought; 
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On  the  strand  alone  she  wandered,  where  in  whispered 

pulses  beat, 
Drunk  with  sleep,  the  mighty  ocean,  darkly  heaving  at 

her  feet. 

There  it  seemed — what  odd  illusion ! — that  her  footsteps 

on  the  sand 
Broke  into  a  double  rhythm,  sharply  echoing  o'er  the 

strand, 
And  she  felt  a  shadowy  presence  in  the  mocmlight,  gaunt 

and  dread,  [her  head. 

Moving  stealthily  behind  her,  and  she  dared  not  turn 

Swiftly,  wildly  on  she  hurried,  while  cloud,  and   moon, 

and  star. 
With  a  dumb  phantasmal  ardor,  sped  along  th'  horizon's 

bar; 
Till  exhausted,  panting,  sobbing,  and  bewildered  with 

alarm. 
Scarce  she  fell  ere  she  was  lifted  lightly  on  her  lover's 

arm. 

"  Thora,"  said  he,  stooping  o'er  her,"  pardon  if  I  caused 

thee  fright ; 
But  my  heart  was  full  to  bursting.     Speak  I  must,  and 

speak  to-night. 
niknce,  Thora,  is  so  heavy,  like  a  load  upon  the  breast: 
Sooth,  I  think  thou  hast  bewitched  me ;  I  can  find  no 

peace  nor  rest." 

rhora  half-way  stayed  her  weeping,  and  the  moon  which 

peeped  askance 
From  behind  her  cloud,  revealed  the  tearful  brightnaw 

of  her  glance 
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"Oh!  thou  wouliUt  not  love  me,"  sobbed  she,  "if  thoQ 

knew'st  how  biui  I  am — 
Ouce — I   hung — a  great   live   lobster — on   the  tail  of 

Hans — our  ram!" 


•Scarce  I  know  how  he  consoled  her  ;  but  ere  long  her 

tears  were  dried, 
And  'twas  rumored  in  the  parish — though  again  it  was 

denied — 
That  while  all  the  moon  was  hidden — all  except  the 

golden  tiym — 
There  was  heard  a  sound  mysterious,  as  of  softly  meeting 

lips. 

For  the  good-wife,  mildly  grumbling  at  the  idle  spin- 
ning-wheel, 

Rose  at  length  and  trudged  sedately,  anxious  for  the 
daughter's  weal, 

Over  sand,  and  stone,  and  tangle,  where  the  frightened 
plovers  flew 

Screaming  seaward,  and  majestic  skyward  soared  the 
silent  mew. 


And  'twiis  she  who  with    amazement   heard  the  soft, 

mysterious  sound ; 
And  'tis  said  she  shook  aud  tottered,  almost  fainting  on 

the  ground. 
Si'arce  her  reason  she  recovered,  if  the  wihl  reports  be 

true, 
For  she  saw  a  queer-shaped  figure,  which  j)roved  latei 

to  be  two. 
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*  Daughter,"  said  she,  not  ungently,  "  I  have  sought 

thee  in  alarm. 
Fearing,  in  the  treacherous  moonlight,  thou  perchanct 

hadst  come  to  harm ; 
JSfet  I  hoped  that  I  should  find  thee,  though  the  night 

be  dark  and  drear, 
Knowing  that  thou  lov*st  to  wander  where  no  prying 

men  are  near." 

Dumb,  abashed  stood  little  Thora,  and  her  cheeks  were 

flaming  red ; 
Nervously  she   twirled   her  apron,  and  she  hung  her 

pretty  head, 
Till  at  length  she  gathered  courage  and  she  whispered 

breathlessly : 
*' Mother,  dear,  I  love  him  truly,  and  he  says  that  he 

loves  me." 

'*  Lord  'a'  mercy  on  us,  daughter !"  solemnly  the  dame 

replied  ; 
"  I  who  have  the  maids  invited  that  they  might  thy 

choice  decide ; 
For  of  men  there  are  so  many — stout  and  slender,  short 

and  tall — 
How's  a  maid  to  choose  among  them,  since  she  cannot 

love  them  all?" 

Now,  the  moon,  who  had  been  hiding  in  a  veil  of  misty 

lace, 
Wishing  to  embarrass  no  one  by  the  shining  of  her  face, 
Peeped  again,  in  modest  wonder,.ere  her  cloud  she  gently 

broke,  [spoke : 

And  she  saw  the  good-wife  smiling,  as  to  Thora  thuB  she 
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''Since  thou  now  hast  chosen,  daughter — every  bird 

must  try  his  wiogs — 
Tell  me,  how  didst  thou  discover  that  thy  heart  to 

Halvor  clings?" 
**Well,"  she  said,  in  sweet  confusion,  while  her  eyes 

grew  big  with  tears, 
"  Thou  wouldst  scarcely — understand  it — mother  dear — 

I  boxed  his  ears." 

Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen. 


SUNDAY  FISHIN'. 

From  Harper's  Magazine. 


HEYO !  you  niggers,  dah,  I  like  ter  know 
Wut  dat  you  up  to  yere !     Well,  toe  by  sho ! 
Ef  you  aint  fishin'  on  de  good  Lawd's  day, 
Des  like  you  done  gone  clah  forgit  de  way 
Up  to  de  meetin'-'ouse  I  Yere,  come  erlong 
Er  me,  en  1*11  show  you  de  place  you  b'long. 

I  tells  you  wut,  boys,  dish  yere  chile  is  had 

Speunce  er  Sunday  fishin',  en  he  glad 

Dat  he's  alive  I     De  las'  time  dat  I  broke 

De  Sabbaf-day  dis  way,  it  wa'n't  no  joke — 

You  heered  me  now  !      Dat  wuz  de  time,  you  know, 

I  ketched  de  debble,  en  I  thought,  fer  sho, 

Dat  he'd  ketch  me ! 

You  see  dish  yere  de  way 
It  wuz :  I  tuck  my  pole  one  Sabbaf-day 
En  went  down  to  de  river,  at  de  place 
Wut  I  kep'  baited,  up  above  de  race. 
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Dey  use  ter  be  a  little  dogwood  tree 

Up  on  de  bank,  des  big  emough  fer  me 

To  ^t  en  fish  in ;  en  I  use  ter  clime 

Into  it  alluz  in  high-water  time; 

It  growed  right  on  de  steep  bank's  aidge,  en  lent 

'Way  out  above  de  water. 

Wen  I  went 
Up  dak  dat  day  de  muddy  river  den 
Had  riz  en  overflowed  'bout  nine  or  ten 
Feet  fum  de  bank,  en  so  I  tuck  en  role 
My  breeches  up,  en  waded  wid  my  pole 
Out  to  de  tree,  en  clime  into  de  fawk, 
En  'gin  ter  fish. 

'Twa'n't  long  befo'  my  cawk 
Duckt  down  clean  outer  sight,  en  den  I  felt 
De  pole  jerkt  mos'  away.     I  lay,  I  belt 
On  to  dat  pole,  but  'twa'n't  no  mortal  use— 5 
Dat  fish  wuz  boun'  to  make  sump'n  come  loose. 
I  had  a  monst'ous  strong  big  cat-fish  line, 
En  so  I  tuck  en  hx  my  legs  entwine 
Erround  dat  tree,  en  froze  on  to  de  pole, 
'Termint  to  swing  'twell  sump'n  los'  der  hoi'. 

But,  Laws-a-massy !  'twa'n't  no  yethly  use : 

Fo*  long  I  felt  dat  tree  a-givin*  loose ; 

En  treckly  down  she  come,  sho  'nough,  kerflop, 

Into  de  b'Uin*  water,  me  on  top. 

Yes,  sir,  right  in  de  river ;  den  dat  thing 

Wut  I  done  ketched  hit  give  a  suddint  swing, 

En  'way  hit  tuck  straight  down  de  stream,  wid  m% 

£r-follem  atter,  settin'  on  de  tree! 
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Bakes,  how  we  trabbled !  en'z  we  rolled  along. 

Hit  struck  me  all  to  wunstsump'n  'uz  wrong 

Erbout  dat  fish !     He  wiiz  a  pow'ful  sight 

Too  peart. 

De  fus'  thing  wut  I  thought  I  better  do 

Wuz  tu'n  aloose  dat  pole ;  but,  thinks  I,  "  Shoo* 

I  couldn't  fool  him  dat  away,  en  he 

Mout  tu'n  loose  too,  en  grab  aholt  er  me." 

Putty  quick 
I  seed  out  in  de  river,  right  ahead, 
Joe  Taylor'  fish-trap,  en  de  good  Lawd  led 
Us  long  up  side  it,  en  you  mighty  right, 
I  jumpt  on  to  it  mighty  free  en  light ; 
En  Mr.  Smarty  Nick,  wid  his  ole  tree. 
Sailed  on,  a-thinkin'  still  he  haulin'  me  I 

Dat's  wut  de  matter! 

•  Niggers,  dat  de  way 

I  quit  dis  fish  in'  on  de  Sabbaf-day. 
Dah  aint  no  pole  ermong  yo'  all  I'd  tech ; 
En  if  you  aint  a-hankerin'  to  ketch 
Sump'n  you  didn't  barg'in  for,  I  lay 
You  better  put  dem  hooks  en  lines  away. 

Fer  members  uv  de  church,  dish  yere  gits  me ! 
Uv  all  de  owdacious  doin's  I  ever  see, 
Dis  1ak*n'  de  Sabbaf-day  in  vain's  de  wuss 
Fer  mortifyin'  de  morals  uv —    You  Gus ! 
Look  at  dat  bite  you  got !     Law  bless  de  Lam' 
He's  a  joedahter !     Look  out  dah,  doe  jam 
Dat  pole  up  dah  I     You  trine,  peahs  like  to  me, 
To  knock  de  fish  fum  off  dat  'simmon-tree ; 
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Now  look  I     Doe  jerk  dat  way  I     Law  love  my  soul, 
You  gwiner  lose  'im  I     Yere,  gimme  dat  pole ; 
rU  show  you  how  to  Ian'  'im  I  ^  Stiddy,  now — 
Pulls  like  a  cat-fish.     Hit's  de  boss,  I  vow  1 
Des  wait  a  minute ;    one  mo'  pull  is  boun' 
To  git  'im.     Dah  he  is,  safe  on  de  groun*. 

Haint  he  a  whopper,  dough !     Hoo-wee !  I  lay 
Y'all  dat  ah  fish  dis  blessid  day  'ull  weigh 
'Bout  forty — Laws-a-massy  I  ef  I  aint 
Done  broke  de  Sabbaf  'fo'  I  knowed  it  I     'Taint 
No  use  to  laugh — you  reckon  I  wuz  gwine 
Ter  let  dat  fish  take  off  dis  pole  en  line  ? 


WHERE'S  ANNETTE  ? 


STOP !  stranger,  may  I  speak  with  you  ?  ah !  yes,  you 
needn't  fear, 
Till  I  whisper  through  the  grating.     I  wouldn't  have 

them  hear. 
These  jailers,  if  a  body  but  chance  to  speak  her  name, 
They  roll  their  eyes  so  savage,  as  if  they  meant  to  tame 
8ome  wild  beast,  and  they  scare  me.     Come  nearer — • 

nearer  yet ; 
Come  near  till  I  whisper ;   have  you   seen   her — seen 

Annette  ? 


She  has  blue  eyes — my  darling ;  her  curls  are  rings  of 

gold ; 
She  \»  so  plump  and  dimpled,  and  she's  just  three  years 

old. 
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You'll  know  if  you  have  seen  her,  because  there  catmot  be 
'Mong  all  the  pretty  children  another  fair  as  she. 
Ha !  ha  I  she  lau^is  so  merry ;  her  soul  is  full  of  light ; 
Her  yoioe  is  full  of  music ;  she  is  so  bomiy  bright 

You  ask  me, "  What  about  her?"  Oh !  then  you  haven't 

heard? 
You  see,  I  went  out  calling  and  left  the  little  bird 
At  home,  in  care  of  Sarah,  the  nurse — I  often  do. 
Well,  well  1  we  ladies  chatted,  and  so  the  moments  flew. 
That  woman  seemed  so  trusty.    Grone  I  gone  1 — both 

gone  away  I 
Come,  think  1  you  must  have  seen  them — 'twas  only 

yesterday. 

Yes,  stolen — lost,  I  tell  you  I  and  never  any  trace  I 
Ah  1  I  can  see  him  enter — the  anguish  in  his  face — 
After  the  fruitless  searching !    **  No  news?"    No  answer 

came ;  [blame ; 

But,  oh  I  his  eyes  flashed  at  me — his  eyes  were  full  of 
And  so,  when  in  the  midnight  I  saw  him  pacing  there, 
And  heard  his  restless  footsteps, 'twas  more  than  I  could 

bear. 

Then  I  crept  softly,  softly,  among  the  shadows  dim ; 
I  said,  "I'll  go  and  find  her  and  bring  her  back  to  him.'* 
I  wandered  till  the  daybreak  and  till  the  set  of  sun  : 
"  Say,  have  you  seen  my  baby  ?"  I  asked  of  every  one ; 
"  Her  eyes  are  blue  and  merry  ;  her  hair  as  bright  as 
gold ;  [old." 

She  is  so  plump  and  dimpled,  and  she's  just  three  years 

And  none  of  them  had  seen  her — they  only  stared  at  me, 
And  so  I  wandered,  wandered,  until  I  reached  the  sea. 
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So  far  across  the  waters !  the  days  they  were  like  years, 
And  all  the  surging  billows  were  troubled  with  her  tears, 
And  all  the  winds  were  sobbing ;  "  Mamma !  Mamma  I'' 

they  cried. 
She  could  not  hear  me  answer,  there  on  the  ooean  wide. 

And  when  we  reached  the  harbor,  I  was  so  glad  at  last, 
I  hurried  off  lo  find  her ;  I  hurried  off  so  fast 
I  could  not  stay  for  nightikll,  I  ooul^  not  stay  for  Boon, 
I  thought  to  hurry,  hurry,  and  find  her  very  soon. 
From  town  to  town  I  wandered ;  I  asked  of  all  I  met, 
''Say,  have  you  seen  my  baby?    Say,  have  you  seen 
Annette  ?" 

They  did  not  know  my  question ;  they  could  aot  under- 
stand; 

They  only  stated  upon  me,  the  people  of  that  land ; 

And  so  I  watched,  if  haply  by  watching  I  should  find. 

Through  crowds  I  hunted,  watching ;  I  peered  through 
door  and  blind ; 

Wherever  there  were  children  with  sunshine  in  their  hafr. 

Quick  I  would  hurry,  hurry,  to  leara  if  she  were  there. 

The  palace  gate  was  guarded ;  the  soldier  said,  **  Begone !" 
I  would  not  till  I  proved  them  who  gamboled  on  the 

lawn, 
And  one  rode  by ;  ''  Stop  I  madam !"     I  ^ied  a  yellow 

curl. 
She  stayed  her  carriage  for  me ;  'twas  not  my  little  girl. 
The  priest  he  asked,  ''What  seek  youf    ''Annette! 

Annette!"  I  said. 
He  only  stared,  and  muttered  and  smiled  and  shook 

his  head. 
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Oh  I  I  was  sure  I  heard  her ;  oh  1 1  was  sure  that  ttoit 
I  heard  her  rippling  laughter.    So,  up  and  up  I  climb; 
I  clamber  up  the  hillside :  "Annette !  Annette !"  I  call. 
T\a  but  the  shepherd's  children — 'tis  not  Annette  at  alL 
So,  up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  through  the  forest 

wild, 
I  wander — wander — calling  and  searching  for  my  child. 

The  rain  fiiils  on  you  sometimes,  and  sometimes  falls  the 

snow ; 
The  people  they  stare  at  you  and  laugh  where'er  you  go ; 
And  often  one  is  weary,  and  oilen  one  is  cold, 
And  there's  a  creature  haunts  me ;  she's  wrinkled,  weird 

and  old ; 
Her  locks  are  white  as  silver,  her  eyes  they  gleam  and 

glare ; 
She  is  so  ragged,  ragged !     I  meet  her  everywhere. 

She  hides  behind  the  windows  and  follows  as  I  pass ; 
And  where  the  brook  runs  fast,  and  through  the  wet  low 

grass 
She  follows,  follows  everywhere!   I  cannot  shake  her 

off— 
I  hear  her  now  behind   me — hark   at  her  jeers   and 

scoff! — 
"  Annette,  dear  Annette !"  how  her  voice  does  thrill  mej 

through : 
She  knocks  at  every  door — she's  standing  now  by  you. 

Oh!    how   I   long  to   press  her  once   more   unto   my 

heart — 
Wait,  now  I   think   I  hear  her,  how   could  we  evei 

parti 
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She  is  so  plump  and  sweet,  her  eyes  are  heavenly  blue ; 
Two  violets  the  fairies  bring  sparkling,  bright,  and  new, 
To  blossom  at  her  waking.     She  went  but  yesterday. 
Come,  won't  you  help  me  find  her  ?    She  can't  be  fiur 
away. 

What  did  they  bring  me  here  for?    I  say,  I  want  to  go  I 
How  shall  I  ever  find  her,  when  I  am  locked  in  so  ? 
They  lied  to  me  I     They  told  me — 'twas  once  there  in 

the  street 
Where  I  sat  on  a  door-step,  to  rest  my  aching,  feet — 
They  said,  **  We'll  lead  you  to  her,"  and  many  times 

said  "Come!" 
At  last  I  followed,  eager  to  find  my  little  one. 

I  found  a  prison — curse  them  I    Wait  till  I  whisper  low. 
They  just  humbug  the  public  I     They  bring  you  here  to 

show 
How  high  are  all  the  ceilings,  and  how  the  floors  are 

white — 
And  yet  they  steal  my  darling,  and  keep  her  out  of 

sight ; 
And  when  I  bid  them  bring  her,  they  promise  "  By  and 

by !" 
Just  turn  the  key,  please,  won't  you  ?  and  let  me  slip 

out,  sly  I 

Her  fiither's  waiting  for  her ;  he's  pacing  to  and  fro. 
Among  the  lonesome  midnight.     Oh  I  please,  I  want  to 

go- 
lf I  could  take  her  to  him,  and  say  "  Here  is  An- 
nette !" 
Then  all  the  years  of  waiting  I'm  sure  he  would  forget; 
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And  he  would  look  no  blaming ;  and,  oh  I  there  woul6 

be  three, 
That  the  very  angels  bright  could  scarcely  gladder  be. 

You  iron  bars,  I'll  smash  you  I     I'll  batter  down  these 

walls  I 
She's  crying,  oh  I  she's  crying!     "Mammal  mamma  I" 

she  calls.  [there  I 

If  I  were  strong  as  Samson!    Oh!   curse  you  people 
You  lied  to  me !     Away  then  I  come  near  me  if  you 

dare! 
Oh  I  pity,  pity,  people !    Oh  I  please  to  let  me  go  I 
Where  is  Annette ?  where  is  she?    Does  anybody  know  1 

Aden. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  SHON  MACLEAN. 


AT  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean 
'Twas  wet  and  windy  weather  I 
Yet,  thro'  the  wind  and  the  rain 

Came  twenty  Pipers  together ! 
Earach  and  Dougal  Dhu, 
Sandy  of  Isla,  too. 
Each  with  the  bonnet  o'  blue, 

Tartan  and  blackcock  feather : 
And  every  Piper  was  fou. 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 

The  knot  was  tied,  the  blessing  said, 
Shon  was  married,  the  feast  was  spread. 
At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  huge  and  hoar. 
Strong  Sandy  of  Isla,  age  forescore. 
Whiskered,  gray  as  a  Haskeir  seal. 
And  clad  iu  crimson  from  head  to  heeL 
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Jeneath  and  round  him  in  their  degree 
Gathered  the  men  of  minstrelsie, 
With  keepers,  gillies,  and  lads  and  lassies, 
Mingling  voices  and  jingling  glasses. 
At  soup  and  haggis,  at  roast  and  boiPd, 
Awhile  the  happy  gathering  toil'd — 
While  Shon  and  Jean  at  the  table  ends 
Shook  hands  with  a  hundred  of  their  friends- 
Then  came  a  hush.     Thro'  the  open  door 
A  wee  bright  form  flashed  on  the  floor — 
The  Duke  himself,  in  the  kilt  and  plaid. 
With  slim,  soft  knees,  like  the  knees  of  a  maid. 
And  he  took  a  glass  and  he  cried  out  plain, 

*  I  drink  to  the  health  of  Shon  Maclean  I 
To  Shon  the  Piper  and  Jean,  his  wife, 
A  clean  fireside  and  a  merry  life  I" 
Then  out  he  slipt,  and  each  man  sprang 
To  his  feet  ayd  with  "  hooch  "  the  chaivher  rang. 

^  Clear  the  tables !"  shrieked  out  one — 
A  leap,  a  scramble — and  it  was  done* 
And  then  the  Pipers,  all  in  a  row, 
Tuned  their  pipes  and  began  to  blow. 

While  all  to  dance  stood  fain : 
Sandy  of  Isla  and  Earach  More, 
Dougal  Dhu,  from  Kilfiannan  shore. 
Played  up  the  campany  on  the  floor 
At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean 

Twenty  Pipers  together 
Stood  up,  while  all  their  train 

Ceased  to  clatter  and  blether. 
Full  of  the  mountain  dew. 
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First  in  their  pipes  they  blew, 
Mighty  of  bone  and  thew, 

Red-cheekM,  with  lungs  of  leather; 
And  every  Piper  was  fou, 

Twenty  Pipers  together  I 

Who  led  the  dance  ?    In  pomp  and  pride 

The  Duke  himself  led  out  the  bride ! 

Great  was  the  joy  of  each  beholder, 

For  the  wee  Duke  oi:ly  reached  her  shoulder ; 

And  they  dauced,  and  turned,  when  the  reel  begaii, 

Like  a  giantess  and  a  fairie  man ! 

But  like  an  earthquake  was  the  din 

When  Shon  himself  led  the  Duchess  in  f 

And  she  took  her  place  before  him  there 

Like  a  white  mouse  dancing  with  a  bear  I 

So  trim  and  tiny,  so  slim  and  sweet, 

Her  blue  eyes  watching  Shon's  great  feet. 

With  a  smile  that  could  not  be  resisted. 

She  jigged  and  jumped  and  twirled  and  twisted  I 

Sandy  of  Isla  led  off  the  reel. 

The  Duke  began  it  with  toe  and  heel, 

Then  all  joined  in  amain ; 
Twenty  Pipers  ranged  in  a  row, 
From  squiuting  Shamus  to  lame  Kilcroe^ 
Their  cheeks  like  crimson  began  to  blow. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean 

They  blew  with  lungs  of  leather, 
A.nd  blithesome  was  the  strain 

Those  Pipers  played  together  I 
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Moist  with  the  mountain  dew. 
Mighty  of  bone  and  thew, 
Each  with  the  bonnet  of  blue. 

Tartan  and  blackcock  feather; 
And  every  piper  was  fou, 

Twenty  Pipers  together. 

Robert  Buchanav. 


ONE  FLOWER  FOR  NELLY. 


*  T  WONDER  if  this  is  heaven.  The  flowers  are  here, 
A  and  how  could  anything  be  nicer  than  this?" 
A  little  child  with  a  tangled  mass  of  unkempt  hair, 
and  a  thin,  wan  face,  whose  every  curve  and  outline  spoke 
of  want  and  suffering,  stepped  timidly  through  the  grand 
marble-floored  entrance  of  the  great  church  and  peered 
cautiously  within.  No  wonder  the  child  thought  it  was 
heaven,  this  mammoth  church,  with  its  high,  arched  roof 
and  its  beautiful  colored  windows,  through  which  the 
declining  sun  seut  long,  brilliant  lines  of  blue  and 
crimson  and  gold,  making  bright  little  patches  all  over 
the  cushioned  seats  and  carpeted  floor.  Green-leafed 
ivies  twined  about  the  massive  marble  columns.  Scarlet 
geraniums  looked  up  from  emerald  beds  in  every  con- 
ceivable nook  and  comer,  while  away  down  the  long, 
dim  aisle-^a  vast  distance  to  the  wondering  child — was 
a  perfect  tower  of  blossoms  surrounded  by  emerald 
leaves.  Suspended,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  in  the  air  was  a 
cross  of  creamy,  wax-like  calla  lilies,  and  over  it  a  crown 
of  the  same  artistic  design  and  beauty. 

"  It  is — it  must  be  heaven !"  she  said,  venturing  insido 
the  half-open  door. 
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"There,  Bertha,  I've  finished  the  arch,  and  there'i 
nothing  more  to  do.  I*m  tired  out  with  my  unusual 
exertion  to-day ;  but  now  the  decorations  are  complete, 
and  isn't  it  lovely  ?" 

A  clear-toned,  girlish  voice  came  floating  down  the 
long  aisle  to  where  the  child  stood.  As  her  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  strange  light  she  beheld  a  group  of 
young  ladies  in  rich  attire,  whose  jeweled  hands  had 
just  completed  the  decorations  in  the  distant  part  of  the 
church. 

"It  is  more  than  lovely — it  is  beautiful,"  answered 
one  of  her  companions,  viewing  their  work  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

"Let  us  sing  our  Easter  anthem  once  more  before 
we  leave,"  said  the  first  speaker,  nioviug  toward  the 
organ. 

Clear  and  sweet  rose  the  notes  of  melody  from  'neath 
the  touch  of  Clare  Dinsmore's  skillful  fingers.  Sweet 
and  clear,  with  a  glad,  triumphant  thrill,  arojfe  the  four 
young  voices  mingling  in  the  joyous  Easter  anthem. 

*  I  know  it  is  heaven,  now,"  murmured  the  child  in  an 
awed  whisper.  "  There  was  everything  that  Nelly  told 
me  about  but  the  angels  and  the  singing,  and  now  here 
they  are,  and  I  know  that  I've  fouud  heaven.  Nelly'll 
come  to-morrow,  maybe.  It's  such  a  pretty  place  to 
stay  in — how  glad  poor  Nelly '11  be." 

The  last  note  of  the  music  died  away  with  a  lingering, 
wavering  sound,  and  ere  its  echo  had  ceased  to  vibrate 
through  the  church,  a  long-drawn  sigh,  as  though  some 
overcharged  heart  were  seeking  relief,  attracted  Clare's 
attention. 

"What  was  that?"  she  asked  quickly,  turning  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  proceeded. 
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"  Why,  it*8  a  little  girl !"  she  added,  as  she  drew  the 
child  out  from  a  nook,  where  she  was  vainly  endeavoring 
to  escape  observation. 

"  Who  are  you,  little  one?" 

"  I'm  Bessie.    And,  please,  are  you  an  angel  ?" 

"  O  Ada !"  cried  one  of  the  girls,  "  this  child  thinks 
Clare's  an  angel." 

The  merry  group  then  gathered  about  and  questioned 
the  little  trespasser. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  I'm  an  angel  I" 

"  'Cause  this  is  heaven,  isn't  it?" 

"  Heaven  I  Oh  I  no,  it's  only  Grod's  earthly  taberna- 
cle." Then,  seeing  that  the  child  looked  bewildered, 
she  added,  "  This  is  a  church." 

"  Nelly  told  me  all  about  heaven  this  morning,"  said 
the  little  one,  glancing  up  at  the  cross  and  the  crown, 
"  and  she  said  that  maybe  she'd  spend  her  Easter  this 
year  with  Jesus,  in  His  own  heavenly  home.  She  told 
me  all  about  the  flowers  aud  the  music,  and  said  that 
heaven  was  very  beautiful;  so  I  thought  this  surely 
must  be  heaven.  I'm  sorry,  'cause  I'd  like  to  go  with 
Nelly,  and  I  can't  go  very  far,  I'm  too  little.  I  don't 
know  whatever  I'll  do  when  Nelly's  gone ;  she's  all  the 
mother  I've  had  for  years  and  years."  (The  child's  age 
numbered  scarcely  six.)  "  She  said  if  it  wasn't  for  me 
she'd  be  glad  to  go,  she's  so  tired  an'  cold  an'  hungry.  Oh  I 
I  wish  I  could  have  one,  just  a  tiny,  little  one  for  Nelly." 

Bessie  had  not  taken  her  eyes  from  the  flowers  while 
she  was  talking,  and  Clare,  bending  over  her  with  a  misty 
light  in  her  blue  eyes,  asked : 

"  What  is  it  you  want  for  Nelly,  Bessie  ?" 

"  A  flower — just  a  wee  one  for  poor  sick  Nelly.  Jesui 
won't  miss  one  little  bud,  an  Nelly'd  be  so  glad*" 
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"  Do  you  live  far  from  here  ?'*  asked  one  of  the  giria, 
while  Clare  went  to  select  a  small  bouquet  for  the  sick 
girl. 

"  Only  a  little  way  back  of  the  church.  Nelly  don't 
let  me  go  out  in  the  street  alone ;  but  Nelly  went  to 
sleep,  and  it  was  so  still  and  cold  in  the  room  I  thought 
the  sun'd  warm  me  if  I  was  out  in  it.  Then  I  saw 
the  great  door  was  open,  and  it  looked  so  pretty  and 
smelled  so  sweet  in  here  that  I  came  in.  Was  I  very 
naughty  ?" 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Clare,  kneeling  down  beside  her  and 
filling  her  hands  with  blossoms.  "  Such  a  baby,  too," 
she  continued,  as  though  speaking  to  herself.  "  Girls,  I 
must  go  home  with  her.  I  never  saw  anything  so  pitiful 
before." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Clare,"  said  Bertha. 

The  two  young  ladies  in  their  rich  attire,  with  the 
ragged  child  between  them,  went  out  of  the  church.  It 
was  only  a  few  steps  to  the  little  one's  home,  but,  oh ! 
such  a  change.  From  wealth,  beauty,  and  fragrance  to 
poverty  and  squalor.  Up  a  short  flight  of  stairs  Bessie 
led  them,  and  pushed  open  a  door  with  her  tiny  hands. 
The  girls  paused  on  the  threshold  while  the  child  ran 
in. 

"Wake  up,  Nelly,  and  see  the  pretty  flowers  I've 
brought  you,"  cried  Bessie,  excitedly,  as  she  hastened  to 
the  miserable  bed  on  which  lay  the  form  of  a  fair  young 
girl,  so  beautiful  in  the  solemn  hush  of  the  dingy  room, 
with  her  peaceful  face  and  her  slender,  wax-like  hands. 
She  stirred  uneasily  as  Bessie  approached  the  bed,  and  a 
spasm  of  pain  flitted  over  her  face.  But  the  instant  her 
eyes  beheld  the  flowers  she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and 
reached  for  them. 
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"  We  have  come  to  help  you,"  said  Clare,  advancing 
into  the  room.  "  Will  you  allow  us  to  aid  you  as  wa 
think  best  ?" 

The  sick  girl  turned  her  grateful  eyes  upon  the 
speaker. 

**  If  I  only  knew  that  Bessie  would  be  cared  for  when 
I  am  gone,  it  would  be  all  I  desire/'  she  said,  faintly. 
"  As  for  me,  I  shall  soon  be  past  all  care  and  trouble.'' 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Clare,  hopefully.  "  You  are 
young,  and  may  live  many  years  to  care  for  her  your- 
self. Medical  aid,  proper  food,  aud  skillful  nursing  will 
do  wonders  for  you,  I  hope.  At  least  they  shall  be  tried. 
I  will  leave  you  now,  but  when  I  send  for  you  you  must 
not  refuse  to  come." 

An  hour  later  the  Dinsmore's  carriage  stood  in  front 
of  the  old  tenement  house,  and  the  housekeeper,  with  the 
coachman's  assistance,  removed  the  sick  girl  to  it,  wrap- 
ping her  in  shawls  and  blankets  which  they  brought  for 
the  purpose. 

Clare's  mother  had  been  dead  several  years.  Being 
an  only  child  and  worthy  of  trust,  her  father  had  allowed 
her  to  follow  her  own  inclinations  in  the  past.  This 
accounts  for  her  doing  so  unusual  a  thing  as  the 
removal  of  a  sick  girl  and  her  little  sister  to  her  elegant 
home  without  first  consulting  her  father.  She  knew  his 
loving  heart,  and  she  felt  that  the  delay  which  would  be 
necessary  to  lay  her  plans  before  her  father  would  in  all 
probability  prove  fatal  to  Nelly.  Nor  did  her  father 
reprove  her.  As  he  sat  in  the  church  which  Clare's 
hands  had  helped  to  decorate  in  memory  of  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  aud  listened  to  the  beautiful 
Easter  services,  he  felt  sure  that  Jesus,  who  for  three 
and  thirty  years  had  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry 
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of  Burring  humanity,  would  bless  her  loving  deed  of 
charity.  Sitting  there  in  the  perfume  and  beauty  of  the 
Easter  Sabbath,  he  decided  that  when  Clare's  task  was 
finished  and  Nelly  had  regained  her  usual  health,  he 
would  see  that  poverty  and  hunger  should  never  again 
visit  her  or  the  little  sister  who  had  begged  one  flower 
for  Nelly  from  among  the  blossoms  that  filled  the  church 
with  firagrance  and  with  bloom. 

Robe  Hartwick  Thorpe. 


DECX)RATION  DAY. 


SLEEP,  comrades,  sleep  and  rest 
On  this  field  of  the  grounded  arms^ 
Where  foes  no  more  molest. 
Nor  sentry's  shot  alarms  I 

Ye  have  slept  on  the  ground  before. 

And  started  to  your  feet 
At  the  cannon's  sudden  roar, 

Or  the  drum's  redoubling  beat. 

But  in  this  camp  of  death 

No  sound  your  slumber  breaks; 

Here  is  no  fevered  breath, 

No  wound  that  bleeds  and  acheii 

All  is  repose  and  peace, 

Untramplcd  lies  the  sod ; 
The  shouts  of  battle  cease, 

It  is  the  truce  of  God  1 
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Best,  comrades,  rest  and  sleep! 

The  thoughts  of  men  should  be 
As  sentinels  to  keep 

Your  rest  from  danger  free. 

Your  silent  tents  of  green 

We  deck  with  fragrant  floweri ; 
Yours  has  the  suffering  been, 

The  memory  shall  be  ours. 

Longfellow. 


THE   CONVICT'S   SOLILOQUY,    THE   NIGHT 

BEFORE  EXECUTION. 


J  HAVE  just  dreamed  a  dream.  Yes,  with  dreams  my 
nights  of  sleepless  horror  are  filled.  Those  half  un- 
real, yet  so  terrible ;  so  full  of  horrid  phantasy ;  but  'tis 
not  of  those.  No  I  I  have  dreamed  a  dream.  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  a  boy  again  and  had  not  here  this  gnawing 
pain.  I  was  still  by  my  mother's  side.  O  my  God! 
my  mother  I  Why  do  I  call  on  God  ?  But  that  dre^m, 
oh  I  that  dream.  That  it  might  be  real  again.  Yes,  I 
knelt  at  her  knee  in  prayer — in  prayer  I  Yes,  in  prayer, 
for  I  prayed  then.  And  if  I  had  been  told  that  I  should 
some  time  see  this,  feel  this,  all  this,  and  this  but  my 
just  part,  I  would  have  said  and  thought  he  lied  who  told 
me  of  it. 

But  I  was  in  prayer,  at  my  mother  s  knee,  my  littU 
hands — then  innocent  of  guilt — my  God  I  how  guiltj 
now !  by  every  crime  they're  stained — were  clasped 
wi^hia  her  own^  hers  so  loving,  while  her  eyes  of  \>l]X9 
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were  hid  from  sight  by  those  veined  lids  the  while ;  and 
there  she  prayed  for  her  only  child,  for  her  boy,  for  me ; 
and  such  a  prayer  as  touched  my  heart ;  and  such  a 
prayer  as  might  cause  angels  to  weep  and  fiends  to 
cower.  I  have  no  heart;  I  cast  it  from  me  long,  long 
ago,  in  the  dim  past ;  dimmed  by  the  sins  and  crimes 
that  rise  up  between  that  time  and  this — the  days  of 
happy  youth.  Happy,  did  I  say  ?  happiness  is  a  word 
forgotten  and  unknown  to  me. 

And  then  I  saw  her  anguish  when  she  heard  of  my  first 
sin.  How  pale  she  looked !  With  what  anguish  un- 
speakable she  looked  on  me,  once  her  pride,  now  so 
fallen.  Yet  she  loved  me ;  tried  to  woo  me  back  to  the 
paths  of  rectitude,  but  in  vain ;  I  was  hardened ;  there 
was  no  hope,  I  said ;  I  spurned  her  love  ;  I  was  cold  and 
cruel,  though  it  broke  my  heart,  for  it  was  not  stone 
then.  At  last  she  died.  Oh  I  such  a  death ! — 'her  last 
breath  of  agony  a  prayer  for  me — her  boy. 

And  then  that  bright-eyed,  merry  girll  Ha!  ha  I  I'll 
take  to  myself  the  bitter  pleasure  of  thinking  of  her  now 
for  the  last  time.  I  loved  her  so  well.  How  true,  how 
good  she  was  I  how  I'ke  an  angel !  Yes,  with  all  my  soul 
I  loved  her,  and  she  returned  my  love  twofold.  She 
would  not  believe  that  I  had  sinned  ;  she  said  they  lied ; 
but  the  proof  came  all  too  strong ;  it  dazed  her  brain,  and 
she  was  mad  1  O  God  1  how  fast  I  went  down — down 
to  the  mouth  of  hell  I  Oh  I  those  fiends  in  angel  form 
that  first  led  me  to  drink  wine ;  those  fiends  that  the 
world  calls  women — fiends!  How  she  held  the  red 
wine  to  my  lips !  I  drank ;  I  was  lost — lost  forever.  Ah  f 
how  well  do  I  remember  the  first  time  that  I  took  the 
bright  coin,  that  burned  into  my  soul  like  a  thing 
loeursed — took  it  from  my  employer's  drawer  to  pay  for 
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the  drink  that  my  insatiable  thirst  demanded.     It  soon 

got  to  be  an  old  story  to  me.     Then  I  was  found  out.    I 

fled.      O  God !   accursed,  accursed  I     My  home  gone, 

friends  gone,  soul  ruined.    I  got  money  then ;    ha  I  ha  I 

and  that  game  was  soon  stopped.    I  was  pursued  too 

closely.    The  fiends  of  darkness  that  gather  round  me, 

begone  I  begone  for  a  time  I     There,  what  a  fool  I    How 

I  quake  with  fear;  for  oh  I  I  sec  his  eyes — those  eyes! 

Oh  I  'twaa  in  the  dim  wood  at  nightfall  that  I  turned  at 

bay.    Ah!  they'd  better  have  let  me  alone.    The  tiger 

when  it  feels  the  pangs  of  hunger  is  more  merciftil  than 

was  I — maddened  with  the  liquid  fires  of  hell — rum  I 

They  became  scattered ;   I  heard  them  searching ;    I 

crouched  down  under  the  bushes,  down  in  the  thick, 

black  darkness  that  choked  me ;  he  was  close  upon  me ; 

I  clutched  the  knife ;  one  step  more  and  with  a  spring  I 

was  upon  him.    Staggered  for  a  moment,  he  sprung  back ; 

with  my  wild  strength  I  clutched  him ;  I  drove  the 

knife  into  his  bosom ;  with  a  groan  he  fell  on  the  ground. 

Again  I  was  upon  him ;  this  time,  with  truer  aim,  I  drove 

the  blade  to  his  heart ;  there,  in  the  ghostly  moonlight, 

with  his  wild,  startled  gaze  full  upon  me,  and  that  terrible 

rattle  in  his  throat — I  fell  back  like  one  dead — it  was 

jny  brother!    I  was  his  murderer !   How  that  white  face 

stares  at  me  now !     Those  eyes !     I  knew  no  more  until 

I  found  myself  here.     They  took  me  out  for  the  eager 

rabble  to  gaze  upon  ;  and  I  thought.  How  many  of  you 

fine  folks  are  yourselves  making  murderers  with  your 

accursed,  demoniac,  hellish  drink?    They  condemned 

me  to  death — that  jury  of  stern  men — without  leaving 

the  room  they  returned  their  verdict.      'Twas  but  a 

mockery,  a  mere  form,  though  I  asked  not  for  pity.    1 

^t  none.  When  that  murmur  of  applause  went  through 
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the  room,  I  spning  to  my  feet ;  he  who  had  returned  the 
verdict  guilty — the  foreman — was  the  damnable  wretch 
who  had  sold  me  the  poison  which  brought  me  there ;  he 
who  had  made  me  what  I  was ;  he,  whose  vile  stuff  had 
fired  my  brain  when  I  did  the  deed,  stood  there  before 
heaven  and  the  world — pronounced  me  unfit  to  live ;  he  1 
and  he  to  live  and  curse  the  world  yet  longer  with  his 
hellish  traffic — his  traffic  in  souls ;  he  I  There  in  the 
gallery  among  the  crowd  of  women  who  had  come  to 
hear  the.words  that  sealed  my  doom  was  she  who  first 
held  the  wine-cup  to  my  lips  I  She  who  scoffed  when  I 
scrupled  to  take  it  I  drank  it.  The  serpent  has  stung 
me  sore — aye,  poisoned  my  soul  to  its  death  for  all 
eternity.  How  I  gave  vent  to  the  surging,  fiery  waves 
within  I  They  thought  me  mad  I  He,  the  vile  wretch, 
sank  down  as  if  he  had  received  his  death-blow.  And 
well  had  it  been  for  the  world  had  it  been  so,  and 
with  all  such  as  he.  Pale  and  panting,  he  cried  for  them 
to  take  me  out ;  they  dared  not  touch  me,  though  my 
hands  were  fettered ;  she,  with  a  wild  shriek,  swooned, 
uid  they  bore  her  away;  well  might  they  shrink  as 
^om  the  voice  of  doom.  Oh  I  my  lost  spirit  shall  take 
keen  pleasure,  to  which  the  joys  of  heaven  were  feeble, 
in  haunting  them.  At  last  I  sank  back  exhausted ;  they 
led  me  passive  out,  while  the  crowd  opened  right  and 
left,  and  stared  as  on  an  awful  something — they  knew 
not  what.  *  *  *  *  And  to-morrow  I  die  I  For  the 
last  time  have  I  seen  the  sun  set ;  but  once  more  am 
I  to  see  the  blue  sky  of  heaven ;  aud  then  only  to  be 
suspended  between  it  and  the  earth,  in  which  my  body 
is  to  lie.  Hark  I  the  clock  tolls  the  hour.  Soon  they 
will  be  at  work  on  the  gallows.  Listen  I  yes,  there  is  the 
sound  of  saw  and  hammer.    O  God  I  can  it  be  for  me? 
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Am  I  to  die  ?  To  die — so  soon?  God  of  mercy,  hear 
me !  Visit  those  who  tempted  me  to  ikll,  as  they  de- 
serve! And  I  am  lost!  Probation  ended — lacking 
six  short  hours.  And  I  am  lost!  My  mother!  O 
my  mother!  Never  more  to  meet!  My  Grod!  My 
mother! 


MONA'S  WATERS. 


OH !  Mona's  waters  are  blue  and  bright 
When  the  sun  shines  out  like  a  gay  young  lover; 
But  Mona's  waves  are  dark  as  night 

When  the  face  of  heaven  is  clouded  over. 
The  wild  wind  drives  the  crested  foam 

Far  up  the  steep  and  rocky  mountain, 
And  booming  echoes  drown  the  voice, 
The  silvery  voice,  of  Mona's  fountain. 

Wild,  wild  against  that  mountain's  side 

The  wrathful  waves  were  up  and  beating, 
When  stern  Glenvarloch's  Chieftain  came : 

With  anxious  brow  and  hurried  greeting 
He  bade  the  widowed  mother  send, 

While  loud  the  tempest's  voice  was  raging. 
Her  fair  young  son  across  the  flood, 

Where  winds  and  waves  their  strife  were  waging. 

And  still  that  fearful  mother  prayed, 

**  Oh !  yet  delay,  delay  till  morning, 
For  weak  the  hand  that  guides  our  bark, 

Though  brave  his  heart,  all  danger  scorning.'' 
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Little  did  stern  Glenvarloeh  heed  : 
"  The  safety  of  my  fortress  tower 

Depends  on  tidings  he  must  bring 
From  Fairlee  bank,  witliin  the  hour. 

"  See*8t  thou,  across  the  sullen  wave, 

A  blood-red  banner  wildly  streaming? 
That  flag  a  message  brings  to  me 

Of  which  my  foes  are  little  dreaming. 
The  boy  must  put  his  boat  across 

(Gold  shall  repay  his  hour  of  danger), 
And  bring  me  back,  with  care  aud  speed, 

Three  letters  from  the  light-browed  stranger.' 

The  orphan  boy  leaped  lightly  in ; 

Bold  was  his  eye  and  brow  of  beauty. 
And  bright  his  smile  as  thus  he  spoke : 

"  I  do  but  pay  a  vassaPs  duty ; 
Fear  not  for  me,  O  mother  dear! 

See  how  the  boat  the  tide  is  spurning ; 
The  storm  will  cease,  the  sky  will  clear. 

And  thou  wilt  watch  me  safe  returning." 

His  bark  shot  on — now  up,  now  down. 

Over  the  waves — the  snowy-crested ; 
Now  like  a  dart  it  sped  along, 

Now  like  a  white-winged  sea-bird  rested; 
And  ever  when  the  wind  sank  low, 

Smote  on  the  ear  that  woman's  wailing. 
As  long  she  watched,  with  streaming  eyes. 

That  fragile  bark's  uncertain  sailing. 

He  reached  the  shore — the  letters  claimed ; 
Triumphant,  heard  the  stranger's  wonder 
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That  one  so  young  should  brave  alone 
The  heaving  lake,  the  rolling  thunder. 

And  once  again  his  snowy  sail 
Was  seen  by  her — that  mourning  mother; 

And  once  she  heard  his  shouting  voice — 
That  voice  the  waves  were  soon  to  smother. 

Wild  burst  the  wind,  wide  flapped  the  sail, 

A  crashing  peal  of  thunder  followed ; 
The  gust  swept  o'er  the  water's  face, 

And  caverns  in  the  deep  lake  hollowed. 
The  gust  swept  past,  the  waves  grew  calm, 

The  thunder  died  along  the  mountain; 
But  where  was  he  who  used  to  play,  ^ 

On  sunny  days,  by  Mona's  fountain? 

His  cold  corpse  floated  to  the  shore, 

Where  knelt  his  lone  and  shrieking  mother; 
And  bitterly  she  wept  for  him — 

The  widow's  son,  who  had  no  brother  I 
She  raised  his  arm — the  hand  was  closed;   • 

With  pain  his  stiffened  Angers  parted. 
And  on  the  sand  three  letters  dropped! — 

His  last  dim  thought — the  faithful-hearted. 

Glenvarloch  gazed,  and  on  his  brow 

Remorse  with  pain  and  grief  seemed  blending; 
A  purse  of  gold  he  flung  beside 

That  mother,  o'er  her  dead  child  bending. 
Oh !  wildly  laughed  that  woman  then, 

"  Glenvarloch  I  would  ye  dare  to  measure 
The  holy  life  that  God  has  given 

Against  a  heap  of  golden  treasure? 
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**  Ye  spumed  my  prayer,  for  we  were  poor; 

But  know,  proud  man,  that  God  hath  power 
To  smite  the  King  on  Scotland's  throne, 

The  Chieftain  in  his  fortress  tower. 
Frown  on!  frown  on!  I  fear  ye  not; 

We've  done  the  last  of  Chieftain's  bidding. 
And  cold  he  lies,  for  whose  young  sake 

I  used  to  bear  your  wrathful  chiding. 

"  Will  gold  bring  back  his  cheerful  voice. 

That  used  to  win  my  heart  from  sorrow  ? 
Will  silver  warm  the  frozen  blood, 

Or  make  my  heart  1^  lone  to-morrow  ? 
Go  back  and  seek  your  mountain  home. 

And  when  ye  kiss  your  fair-haired  daughter 
Remember  him  who  died  to-night 

Beneath  the  waves  of  Moua's  water." 

Old  years  rolled  on,  and  new  ones  came — 

Foes  dare  not  brave  Glenvarloch's  tower; 
But  naught  could  bar  the  sickness  out 

That  stole  within  fair  Annie's  bower. 
The  o'erblown  floweret  in  the  sun 

Sinks  languid  down,  and  withers  daily. 
And  so  she  sank — her  voice  grew  faint, 

Her  laugh  no  longer  sounded  gayly. 

Her  step  fell  on  the  old  oak  floor 

As  noiseless  as  the  snow-shower's  drifting; 

And  from  her  sweet  and  serious  eves 
They  seldom  saw  the  dark  lid  lifting. 

"Bring  aid  !  bring  aid!"  the  father  erics ; 
"Bring  aid!"  each  vassalH  voice  is  crying; 
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•The  fair-haired  beauty  of  the  isles, 
Her  pulse  is  faint — her  life  is  flying  I** 

He  called  in  vain ;  her  dim  eyes  turned 

And  met  his  own  with  parting  sorrow, 
For  well  she  knew,  that  fading  girl. 

That  he  must  weep  and  wail  the  morrow. 
Her  faint  breath  ceased ;  the  father  bent 

And  gaze<l  upon  his  fair-haired  daughter. 
What  thought  he  on  ?    The  widow's  son, 

And  the  stormy  night  by  Mona's  water. 


THE  FRECKLED-FACED  GIRL. 

HOW  SHE  ENTERTAINED  A  VISITOR  WHILE  HER  MA  VAS 

DREB8INO. 


**  IViTA'S  up-stairs  changing  her  dress,"  said  the  freckled- 
-iJ-l.  faced  little  girl,  tying  her  doll's  bonnet-strings 
and  casting  her  eye  about  for  a  tidy  large  enough  to 
serve  as  a  shawl  for  that  double-jointed  young  person. 

"  Oh  I  your  mother  needn't  dress  up  for  me,"  replied 
the  female  agent  of  the  missionary  society,  taking  a  self- 
satisfied  view  of  herself  in  the  mirror.  ''  Run  up  and 
tell  her  to  come  down  just  as  she  is  in  her  everyday 
clothes,  and  not  stand  on  ceremony." 

"Oh I  but  she  hasn't  got  on  her  everyday  clothes. 
Ma  was  all  dressed  up  in  her  new  brown  silk,  'cause  she 
expected  Miss  Dimmond  to-day.  Miss  Dimmond  always 
comes  over  here  to  show  off  her  nice  things,  and  ma 
don*t  mean  to  get  left.  When  ma  saw  you  coming,  she 
said,  'The  Dickens!'  aud  I  guess  she  was  mad  about 
something.    Ma  said  if  you  saw  her  new  dress  she'd  have 
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to  hear  all  about  the  poor  heathen,  who  don't  have  silk, 
and  you'd  ask  her  for  more  money  to  buy  hymn-bookfl 
to  ftend  'em.  Say,  do  the  nigger  ladies  use  hymn-book 
leaves  to  do  their  hiiir  up  and  make  it  friziy?  Ma  says 
ehe  guesses  that's  all  the  good  the  books  do  'em,  if  they 
ever  get  any  books.     I  wish  my  doll  was  a  heathen  I" 

"  Why,  you  wicked  little  girl,  what  do  you  want  of  a 
heathen  doll  ?"  inquired  the  missionary  lady,  taking  a 
mental  inventory  of  the  new  things  in  the  parlor  to  get 
material  for  a  homily  on  worldly  extravagance. 

"  So  folks  would  send  her  lots  of  nice  things  to  wear, 
and  feel  sorry  to  have  her  going  about  naked.  I  aint  a 
wicked  girl,  either,  'cause  Uncle  Dick — you  know  Uncle 
Dick,  he's  been  out  West,  and  he  says  I'm  a  holy  terror, 
and  he  hopes  I'll  be  an  angel  pretty  soon.  Ma'll  be 
down  in  a  minute,  so  you  needn't  take  your  cloak  off 
She  said  she'd  box  my  ears  if  I  asked  you  to.  Ma's 
i)utting  on  that  old  dress  she  had  last  year,  'cause  she  said 
she  didn't  want  you  to  think  she  was  able  to  give  much 
this  time,  and  she  needed  a  new  muff  worse  than  the 
queen  of  the  cannon  ball  islands  needed  religion.  Uncle 
Dick  says  you  ought  to  go  to  the  islands,  'cause  you'd 
be  safe  there,  and  the  natifs'd  be  sorry  they  was  such 
Binners  anybody  would  send  you  to  'em.  He  says  he 
never  seen  a  heathen  hungry  enough  to  eat  you,  'less 
'twas  a  blind  one,  and  you'd  set  a  blind  pagan's  teeth  on 
edge  so  he'd  never  hanker  after  any  more  missionary. 
Uncle  Dick's  awiiil  ^nny,  and  makes  pa  and  ma  die 
laughing  sometimes." 

"  Your  Uncle  Richard  is  a  bad,  depraved  man,  and 
ought  to  have  remained  out  West,  where  his  style  is 
appreciated.  He  sets  a  bad  example  for  little  girls  like 
you." 
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"  Oh  I  I  think  he's  nice.  He  showed  me  how  to  slide 
down  the  bannisters,  and  he's  teaching  me  to  whistle 
when  ma  aint  round.  That's  a  pretty  cloak  you've  got, 
aint  it?  Do  you  buy  all  your  good  clothes  with  mis- 
sionary money?     Ma  says  you  do." 

Just  then  the  freckled  faced  little  girl's  ma  came  into 
the  parlor  and  kissed  the  missionary  lady  on  the  cheek, 
and  said  she  wa«  delighted  to  see  her,  and  they  proceeded 
to  have  a  real  sociable  chat.  The  little  girl's  ma  can't 
understand  why  a  person  who  professes  to  be  so  charita- 
ble as  the  missionary  agent  does,  should  go  right  over  to 
Miss  Diamond's  and  say  such  ill-natured  things  as  she  did, 
and  she  thinks  the  missionary  is  a  double-faced  gossip. 

Boston  Globe. 


THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 


THE  Old  Year  sat  beside  the  hearth 
In  thoughtful  mood  ;  the  hour  was  late ; 
And  ere  he  vanished  from  the  earth. 

The  past  he  fain  would  contemplate. 
"  I  brought  a  wealth  of  joy  for  those 

Who  had  o'erburdened  been  with  grief," 
He  said,  "  and  for  unnumbered  woes 
Furnished  the  cordial  of  relief. 

"To  some  I  gave  a  garden's  bloom. 

Sweet  pansies  and  forget-me-note ; 
To  some  the  cypress,  and  the  tomb. 

The  barrenness  of  desert  spots. 
With  Love  I  tarried  for  a  while, 

Breathing  the  sweet  Elysian  air ; 
And  bidding  Hope  serenely  smile 

Apro68  the  threshold  of  Despair. 
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•*  I  entered  on  my  natal  hour 

Burdened  alike  with  bliss  and  bane. 
Commissioned  by  my  Lord  to  dower 

Some  hearts  with  ease,  and  some  with  pain. 
Where  happiness  had  rich  increase, 

I  shall  be  honored  long,  I  know ; 
But  those  I  robbed  of  joy  and  peace — 

They  will  be  glad  to  have  me  go  I 

*•  I've  followed  many  a  bridal  train ; 

Have  watched  by  many  a  lonely  bier; 
With  birth  and  death,  with  loss  and  gain. 

Made  up  the  record  of  the  year. 
And  now  beside  December's  gate 

Where  hangs  the  year's  alarum  bell, 
I  pause  to  scan  the  past,  and  wait 

The  sound  of  my  own  funeral  knell. 

"  One! — How  the  hours  have  slipped  away! 
Two  ! — Some  will  weep  with  sore  regret ; 
Three  ! — Could  I  still  on  earth  delay — 

Four! — Some  good  I  might  accomplish  yet 
Five  ! — An  angelic  song  awoke  I 

Six  ! — Surely  are  the  fetters  riven. 
Seve^i ! — Soon  I  shall  hear  the  final  stroke — 

Eight!  Chime  sweetly  with  the  clock  of  heaven! 

Nine! — I  am  nearer  to  my  goal! 

Ten  ! — Time  must  eternity  begin ! 
Eleven! — Awake,  immortal  soul! 

2\i;e/re  .'—Farewell !  and  let  the  New  Year  inl" 

**  I  come  the  Old  Year's  debts  to  pay! 
I  come  his  promises  to  keep; 
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To  walk  upon  the  world's  highway. 
And  deck  the  grave  wh^re  dear  ones  sleep. 

Where  he  gave  smiles  I  may  give  tears. 
Life's  path  with  good  or  ill  bestrew ; 

For  unto  him  who  views  the  years 
The  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new  I" 

Josephine  Polulrd. 


SUPPOSED  SPEECH  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  ON  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


"OINK  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give 
O  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  beginning  we  aimed  not  at  indepen- 
dence. But  there's  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends. 
The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms;  and, 
blinded  to  her  own  interest,  for  our  good,  she  has  obstin- 
ately persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our 
grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours. 
Why  then  should  we  defer  the  Declaration?  Is  any  man 
so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  Eng- 
land, which  shall  leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and 
its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life  and  his  own  honor? 
Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair,  is  not  he,  our 
venerable  colleague  near  you,  are  you  not  both  already 
the  proscribed  aud  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and 
of  vengeance?  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency, 
what  are  you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  Eng- 
land remains,  but  outlaws?  If  we  postpone  indepen- 
dence, do  we  mean  to  carry  on  or  to  give  up  the  war?  Do 
we  mean  to  submit  and  consent  that  we  ourselves  shall 
be  ground  to  powder^  and  our  country  and  its  ri^l^ts 
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trodden  down  in  ihe  dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to 
submit.  We  never  shall  submit.  Do  we  intend  to  vio- 
late that  most  solemn  obligation  ever  entered  into  by 
men,  that  plighting  before  God,  of  oui*  sacred  honor  to 
Washington  when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dan- 
gers of  war  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of  the  times, 
we  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in  every  extremity,  with 
our  fortunes  and  our  lives?  I  know  there  is  not  a  man 
here  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagration 
sweep  over  the  land  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one 
jot  or  tittleof  that  plighted  faith  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it  through.  And 
if  riie  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence?  That  measure  will  strengthen 
us.     It  will  give  us  character  abroad. 

•*  If  w^e  fail  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall 
not  fail.  The  cause  will  raise  up  armies;  the  cause  will 
create  navies.  The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to 
them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously 
through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people 
have  been  found.  I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies, 
and  I  know  that  rt  sistauce  to  British  aggression  is  deep 
and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and  cannot  be  eradicated. 
Every  colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  Declaration 
will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privileges, 
for  redress  of  grievances,  for  chartered  immunities,  held 
under  a  British  King,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object 
of  entire  independence,  aud  it  will  breathe  into  them 
anew  the  breath  of  life.  Head  this  Declaration  at  the 
head  of  the  army;  every  sword  will  be  drawn  from  iti 
iipabbard.  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered  to  maintain  it,  ojr 
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Ui  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pul- 
pit; religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  religiom 
liberty  will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it  or 
fell  with  it  Send  it  to  the  public  halls;  proclaim  it 
there;  let  them  hear  it  who  heard  the  first  roar  of  thje 
enemy's  cannon;  let  them  see  it,  who  saw  their  brothers 
and  their  sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in 
the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls 
will  cry  out  in  its  support. 

"Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  aflTairs,  but  I 
dee,  I  see  clearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and 
I  indeed  may  rue  it.  We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when 
this  Declaration  shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die;  die 
colonists;  die  slaves;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously  and 
on  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  plea- 
sure of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor 
offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready  at  the 
appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may. 
But  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least 
the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  as- 
sured, that  this  Declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost 
treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand,  and 
it  will  richly  compensate  for  both.  Through  the  thick 
gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future 
as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an 
immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves  our  children 
will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving, 
with  festivity,  with  bonfires,  and  illuminations.  On  its 
annual  return  they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing 
tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and 
distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir, 
before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come.    My  judgment 
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approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All 
that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope  in 
this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I 
leave  off,  as  I  begun,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
I  am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment — 
ip4ependence note;;  and  independence  forever!" 

Daniel  Webster. 


SONG  OF  THE  MYSTIC. 


I 


WALK  down  the  Valley  of  Silence- 


Down  the  dim,  voiceless  valley — alone  I 
And  I  hear  not  the  fall  of  a  footstep 

Around  me,  save  God's  and  my  own  ; 
And  the  hush  of  my  heart  is  as  holy 

As  hovers  where  angels  have  flown ! 

Long  ago  was  I  weary  of  voices 

Whose  music  my  heart  could  not  win  ; 

Long  ago  was  I  weary  of  noises 

That  fretted  my  soul  with  their  din  ; 

Long  ago  was  I  weary  of  places 
Where  I  met  but  the  human — and  sin. 

I  walked  in  the  world  with  the  worldly ; 

I  craved  what  the  world  never  gave ; 
And  I  said :  "  In  the  world  each  Ideal, 

That  shines  like  a  star  on  life's  wave. 
Is  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  Real, 

And  sleeps  like  a  dream  in  a  grave." 
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And  still  did  I  pine  for  the  Perfect, 

And  still  found  the  False  with  the  True; 

I  sought  'mid  the  Human  for  Heaven, 
But  caught  a  mere  glimpse  of  its  Blue ; 

And  I  wept  when  the  clouds  of  the  Mortal 
Veiled  even  that  glimpse  from  my  view. 

And  I  toiled  on,  heart-tired  of  the  Human ; 

And  I  moaned  'mid  the  mazes  of  men ; 
Till  I  knelt,  long  ago,  at  an  altar 

And  I  heard  a  voice  call  me — since  then 
I  walk  down  the  Valley  of  Silence 

That  lies  far  beyond  mortal  ken. 

Do  you  ask  what  I  found  in  the  Valley? 

"tis  my  Trysting  IMace  with  the  Divine. 
/Vnd  I  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy, 

And  above  me  a  voice  said :  *'  Be  mine." 
And  there  arose  from  the  deptlis  of  my  spirit 

An  echo — "  My  heart  shall  be  thine." 

Do  you  ask  how  I  live  in  the  Valley? 

I  weep — and  I  dream — and  I  pray. 
But  my  tears  are  as  sweet  as  the  dewdrops 

That  fall  on  the  roses  in  May ; 
And  my  prayer  like  a  perfume  from  Censen, 

Ascendeth  to  God  night  and  day. 

In  the  hush  of  the  Valley  of  Silence 

I  dream  all  the  songs  that  I  sing; 
And  the  music  floats  down  the  dim  Valley, 

Till  each  finds  a  word  for  a  wing, 
That  to  hearts,  like  the  Dove  of  the  Deluge, 

A  message  of  Peace  they  may  bring. 
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But  far  on  the  deep  there  are  billows 
That  never  shall  break  on  the  beach; 

And  I  have  heard  songs  in  the  Silence, 
That  never  shall  float  into  speech  ; 

And  I  have  had  dreanis  in  the  Valley, 
Too  lofty  for  language  to  reach. 

And  I  have  seen  Thoughts  in  the  Valley— 
Ah !  me,  how  my  spirit  was  stirred  ! 

And  they  wear  holy  veils  on  their  faces, 
Their  f<x>tstep8  can  scarcely  be  heard; 

They  pass  through  the  Valley  like  Virgins, 
Too  pure  for  the  touch  of  a  word ! 

Do  you  ask  me  the  place  of  the  Valley, 
Ye  hearts  that  are  harrowed  by  Care? 

It  lieth  afar  between  mountains, 
And  God  and  His  angels  are  there ; 

And  one  is  the  dark  mount  of  Sorrow, 
And  one  the  bright  mountain  of  Prayer ' 

Father  Ryan. 


THIS  SIDE  AND  THAT. 


THE  rich  man  sat  in  his  father's  seat — 
Purple  an'  linen,  an'  a'  thing  fine! 
The  puir  man  lay  at  his  gate  i'  the  street, 
Sairs  an'  tatters,  an'  >veary  pine ! 

To  the  rich  man's  table  ilk  dainty  comes; 

Mony  a  morsel  gaed  frae't,  or  fell ; 
The  puir  man  fain  wad  hae  dined  on  the  crumbs, 

But  whether  he  got  them  I  canna  telL 
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Servants  prooii.saft-fiiit  an'  stoot, 
Stau'  by  the  ricli  inau'ii  eurtaiuetl  doors; 

Maisterless  dogs  'at  riu  a  boot 

Cam  to  the  puir  mau  aii'  lickit  his  sores. 

The  rich  man  deed,  au'  they  buried  him  gran' ; 

lu  linen  fine  his  body  they  wrap ; 
But  the  angels  tuik  u[>  the  beggar-man. 

Ad'  laid  liiru  doou  iu  Abraham's  lap. 

The  guid  upo'  this  side,  the  ill  upo'  that — 

Sic  was  tlie  rich  iiiuii's  waesume  fu' ; 
But  liU  britUers  ihey  cat,  au'  they  drink,  au'  th^ 
chat. 
An'  cure  iia  a  struc  fur  their  father  ha'. 

The  trowth'a  the  trwwth,  think  what  ye  will ; 

Ah !  some  they  kenua  what  they  wad  be  at; 
But  the  beggar-iuuu  tliought  lie  did  uo  that  ill ; 

Wi'  the  dogs  <>'  this  wde,  the  angels  o'  that. 

GEORtiE   MaC1>ONAI,D. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  GENEALOGY. 

'T^HE  child  is  iUtlier  to  tlie  niou."  Hence  the  child 
L  would  be  paternal  grandfather  to  the  man's  child, 
But  the  latter  child  being  aUo  father  to  the  man,  would 
be,  therefore  his  own  paternal  grand&thcr.  Hence  this 
latter  child  would  have  two  paternal  grandfathers,  butli 
children,  of  which  ho  hiniseif  was  one.  Now,  this  rule 
being  universal,  the  otiicr  child  would  likewise  be  hi:d 
own  grandtittlier,  and  hence  great -great-grand  father  to 
the  before-meutiuued  child.      But  thenie  two  children 
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were  each  father  to  the  man — a  state  of  affairs  which  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  that  one  of  them  was 
a  step  father.  That  is,  they  both  married  the  same  wife. 
It  is  presumable  that  the  one  who  was  great-great-grand- 
&ther  of  the  other  married  her  first,  for  if  not,  the  other 
would  have  married  one  of  his  direct  females  ancestors 
before  she  was  married.  This  borders  on  the  improbable. 
It  is,  then,  only  lefl  to  assume  that  the  child  married  his 
great-great-grandmother,  after  the  death  of  hisgreat-great* 
grand&thcsr.  This  brings  us  to  the  startling  conclusion 
that  the  child  is  step-great-great-grandfather  to  himself. 
So  was  it  when  the  world  began  ?  If  so,  this  is  a  convin- 
cing argument  on  the  side  of  evolution. —  YcUe  Record, 


FINISHED. 


rwork  is  finished ;  I  am  strong 
In  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity ; 
For  I  have  written  the  things  I  see. 
The  things  that  have  been  and  shall  be, 
Conscious  of  right,  nor  fearing  wrong ; 
Because  I  am  in  love  with  Love, 
And  the  sole  thing  I  hate  is  Hate ; 
For  Hate  is  death ;  and  Love  is  life. 
A  peace,  a  splendor  from  above ; 
And  Hate  a  never-ending  strife, 
A  smoke,  a  blackness  from  the  abyss 
Where  unclean  serpents  coil  and  hiss! 
Love  is  the  Holy  Ghost  within  • 
Hate  the  unpardonable  sin  ! 
Who  preaches  otherwise  than  thb 
Betrays  his  Master  with  a  kiss. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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NO  KISS. 


KISS  me,  Will,"  sang  Marguerite^ 
To  a  pretty  little  tune. 
Holding  up  her  dainty  mouth. 
Sweet  as  roses  boru  in  June. 
Will  was  ten  years  old  that  day, 

And  he  pulled  her  golden  curls 
Teasingly,  and  answer  made — 
"  I'm  too  old— I  don't  kiss  girls." 

Ten  years  pass,  and  Marguerite 

Smiles  as  Will  kneels  at  her  feet^ 
Gazing  fondly  in  her  eyes, 

Praying,  "  Won't  you  kiss  me,  sweet  P* 
'Rite  is  seventeen  to-day. 

With  her  birthday  ring  she  toys 
For  a  moment,  then  replies: 

"  I'm  too  old — I  don't  kiss  boys." 


THE  LISPING  LOVER. 


OH  I  thtay  one  moment,  love  implorth, 
Ere  yet  we  break  thith  happy  thpell  I 
For  to  the  thoul  my  thoul  adorth 
It  ith  tho  hard  to  thay  farewell. 

And  yet  how  thad  to  be  tho  weak. 
To  think  forever,  night  or  day. 

The  thententheth  my  heart  would  thpeak 
Thethe  lipth  can  never  truly  thay. 
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How  moumfiil,  too,  while  thuth  I  kneel, 
With  nervouthneth  my  blith  to  mar, 

And  dream  each  moment  that  I  feel 
The  boot-toe  of  thy  thtern  papa. 

Or  yet  to  fanthy  that  I  hear 

A  thudden  order  to  decamp, 
Ath  dithagreeably  thevere 

Ath — "  Get  out,  you  infernal  theamp  I" 

Yet  recklethly  I  pauthe  by  thee, 

To  lithp  my  hopeth,  my  fearth,  my  careth. 

Though  any  moment  I  may  be 

Turning  a  thomerthet  down  the  thtairth ! 


THE  BALLET-GIRL. 

From  Llppincotrs  Magazine. 


L 

llriTH  complexion  like  the  rose 
»  »       'Mid  the  snows, 
Due  to  powder  ou  her  nose, 

I  suppose. 
She  twirls  upon  her  toes 
In  abbreviated  clothes 
And  exhibits  spangled  hose 
To  the  beaux. 

II. 

When  cruel  time  bestows 

Adipose, 
Fairy  parts  and  all  thoae 

She  outgrows, 
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And  inurmuringly  goea 
To  the  very  hindmost  rows, 
To  pirouette  and  pose 
With  the  "crows." 

III. 

When  life  frayed  and  faded  grows, 

Like  her  bows, 
She  in  garrets  sits  and  sews 

Furbelows 
Till  her  weary  eyelids  close 
In  the  peace  of  death's  repose : 
Is  she  reaping  what  she  sows  ? 

Heaven  knows. 


LIFE'S  LOOM. 


I  SIT  at  the  Wheel  of  Life  to  spin  ; 
And  yet  no  spinner  am  I ; 
I  stand  at  the  Gate  to  enter  in, 

And  yet  poor  sinner  am  I. 
The  threads  seem  tangled  and  which  to  choose 

Who'll  guide  me  as  I  spin  ? 
The  Gate  is  shut  and  hard  to  loose — 
Wholl  open  and  let  me  in? 

Oh  I  how  the  beautiful  web  to  flower 

With  beautiful  tints  who'll  tell  ? 
Oh  I  where  shall  I  find  Omnipotent  Power 

To  break  this  sinful  spell  ? 
The  fabric  I  weave  must  ever  endure. 

For  fadeless  threads  I  spin : 
If  the  Gate  swings  open  my  heart  is  sure. 

There  is  Life  Eternal  witbin  I 
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Some  days  at  the  Loom  the  threads  fly  &ai, 

And  slowly  they  creep  some  days ; 
Like  the  years  of  Life,  some  winging  past, 

And  some  on  wheels  of  delays  I 
The  warp  aud  the  woof  are  sometimes  blurred 

By  the  spinner's  tears  who  spins  I 
The  sea  of  the  soul  is  sometimes  stirred 

By  Euroclydons  of  sins ! 

But  slow  or  fast,  in  the  dark  or  sun, 

The  web  in  the  Loom  still  grows; 
And  rapid  or  slow  Life*s  race  is  run. 

And  the  hour-glass  sand  still  flows. 
My  hand  that  holds  the  shuttle  of  Life 

Must  hurry  it  through  and  through. 
My  heart  that  strives  in  bitt*  rest  strife 

Must  carry  its  burdens  too. 

The  human  soul  must  weave  its  web, 

And  the  human  hand  must  do. 
Eternity  guides  the  silvery  thread 

And  weaves  it  through  and  through. 
And  the  delicate  fabric  woven  now 

Will  be  a  robe  immortal : 
And  the  journey  we  go  will  lead  the  soul 

Within  the  City's  portal. 

And  the  wondrous  web  I  try  to  fill 

With  a  beautifiil  golden  filling ; 
In  trial's  hour  my  heart  holds  still 

And  my  soul  is  strong  and  willing. 
I  sigh  sometimes  when  threads  do  break. 

Life's  threads  will  snap  asunder  ! 
And  the  human  heart  has  many  an  ache, 

For  the  human  hands  will  blunder  I 
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I  Bit  at  the  Wheel  of  Life  and  spin, 

And  yet  no  spinner  am  I. 
I  stand  at  the  gate  to  enter  in 

And  yet  poor  sinner  am  I.. 
An  un:<een  Spinner  is  guiding  my  hands^ 

And  choosing  the  thread  I  spin : 
An  nnseen  Friend  beside  me  stands 

To  open  and  let  me  in. 

My  heart  grows  glad  at  the  Loom  of  Life, 

The  shuttle  doth  cheerfully  go  ; 
I  feel  an  end  of  the  weary  strife — 

Life-waters  have  musical  flow. 
Will  my  fabric  suit  the  Spinner  on  high  ? 

Will  it  cover  my  deathless  soul  ? 
Shall  I  enter  the  City  beyond  the  sky, 

And  be  crowned  at  Life's  fair  goal  ? 

One  day  the  woof  will  all  be  run, 

The  warp  will  all  be  filled  ; 
One  day  the  journey  will  all  be  done. 

And  the  noisy  wheel  be  stilled ! 
Life's  dusty  Loom  shall  silent  stand, 

Life's  busy  shuttle  stay, 
The  Pilgrim  shall  enter  the  Heavenly  Land, 

And  the  Spinner  have  resting  day. 

Rev.  William  J.  Lke. 


GARFIELD  AT  THE  WHEEL. 


The  following  stirring  lyric  records  an  incident  during  the  war  charao* 
teribtic  ofGarficld's  decision  and  force  of  character.  Au  unusually  vio- 
lent rainstorm  broke  out. and  the  "Sandy"  Kiver  ro^eto  such  a  height 
that  Bteamboatmen  pronounced  it  impossible  to  ft^cen«l  it  with  bupplies. 
The  troops  were  almost  out  of  rations,  and  Garfield  had  gone  downUie 
river  to  its  mouth  and  ordered  the  captaiu  of  a  small  steamer  which  had 
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been  in  the  quai  Urmaster's  service  to  take  a  load  t)f  supplies  and  startup 
the  river.  The  c*iptaiii  declared  that  it  was  impossible.  1  hen  Garfield 
ordered  llie  captain  and  crew  on  Doard.  stationed  an  army  officer  on 
deck  to  see  that  Uiey  did  their  duiy,  and  himseif  took  the  wfied.  The  water 
wassixty  feet  deep,  the  tieo-tops  along  the  banks  were  nearly  submerged, 
andthesteamer  was  whirled  about  asiC  she  were  a  kkhV.  At  nightfall 
the  captain  of  the  bout  begged  permission  to  tie  up,  declaring  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  try  to  stem  hiieh  a  current  in  tlie  dark:  but  Garjlctd 
keptatthewUed,  and  tinally.  in  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  the  boat  was 
driven  with  a  full  head  of  steam  into  the  quicksands  c/  the  bank.  All 
efforts  to  get  her  off  were  futile.  Finally,  Garlicld  himself  steered  a  small 
boat  across  tlie  river,  made  fast  a  line,  and  by  rigging  a  windlass  with 
rails,  succeeded  in  getting  her  afloat.  The  perilous  Journey  occupied 
nearly  two  days  and  nights,  during  wtiich  Qarfidd  was  away  fiom  the  wheel 
only  eight  hours. 

THERE'S  sadness  in  the  Union  camp, 
Supplies  are  running  low ; 
Small  gains  for  many  a  weary  tramp 

The  forage  wag<ms  show ; 
Yet  in  their  leader,  stanch  and  brave, 

Firm  faith  the  soldiers  feel, 
Quick-witted,  cool  and  strong  to  save — 
They've  Garfield  at  the  wheel ! 

And  yet,  to-day,  those  valiant  ones 

Have  missed  their  noble  chief; 
From  rank  to  rank  the  whisper  runa 

"  He  goes  to  bring  relief; 
Ere  long  each  well-filled  haversack 

Shall  plenteous  ytores  reveal — 
Courage!  we  sotm  shall  see  him  back. 

We've  Garfield  at  the  wheel  I" 

•*  'Tis  death  the  swollen  stream  to  trust  V* 
The  treml)ling  sailors  cry  ; 
At  duty's  call,  ciubark  we  must !" 
The  General  makes  reply. 


« 
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Wild  currents  vex  the  laboring  barge, 

And  quicksands  clog  her  keel, 
But  safe  to  port  she  brings  her  charge— 

Twas  Garfield  at  the  wheel  I 

What  though  athwart  our  peaceful  skies 

Portentous  shapes  are  thrown, 
Disgraceful  aiis  corruption  plies, 

And  Faction's  blast  is  blown ; 
Victorious  o'er  the  raging  tides 

The  good  ship  "  Commonweal" 
Full-freighted  into  harbor  glides 

With  Garfield  at  the  wheel  I 


THE  DUTCHMAN  S  SNAKE. 


NEAR  the  town  of  Reading,  in  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, there  formerly  lived  a  well-to-do  Dutch 
farmer  named  Peter  Van  Riper.  Plis  only  bon  was  a  strap* 
ping  lad  of  seventeen,  also  mimed  Peter,  and  upon  old 
Peter  and  young  Peter  devolved  the  principal  cares  of 
the  old  man's  farm,  now  and  then  assisted  by  an 
ancient  Dutchman  named  Jake  Sweighoffer,  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  and  went  out  to  work  by  the 
day. 

One  warm  day  in  haying  time  this  trio  were  hard  at 
work  in  a  meadow  near  the  farm-house,  when  suddenly 
Peter  the  elder  dropjK^d  his  scythe  and  called  out: 

**  Oh !  mine  gracious,  Peter !  Peter  !'* 

"  What  8  de  matter,  fader  T'  answered  the  son, 
straightening  up  and  looking  at  his  sire. 
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•*  Oh  I  mine  Peter  I  Peter  I"  again  cried  the  old  man, 
*  do  come  here,  right  off  I     Der  shnake  pite  mine  leg  1" 

If  anything  in  particular  could  disturb  the  nerves  of 
young  Peter,  it  w  as  snakes ;  for  he  had  once  been  chased 
by  a  black  one  aud  frightened  nearly  out  of  his  'wits. 
At  the  word  snake,  therefore,  young  Van  Riper  fell 
back,  nimbly  as  a  wire-drawer,  aud  called  out  in  turn : 
"  \Vhere  is  der  shnake,  fader?'* 

"  Here,  up  mine  preeches  I — Oh  I  my  I  my  I  my !" 

"  Vy  don't  you  kill  him,  fader  ?"  exclaimed  Peter 
junior,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from  his  suffering 
sire. 

"  I  can't  get  at  der  little  sinner,  Peter ;  you  come  dake 
off  my  drowsis,  or  he'll  kill  nie  mit  his  pites." 

But  the  fears  of  Peter,  the  younger,  overcame  his 
filial  affection,  and  lent  strength  to  his  legs,  for  he  started 
off  like  a  scared  two-year-old  toward  the  old  man  Jake, 
to  call  him  to  the  assistance  of  his  unhappy  father.  A 
few  moments  after,  the  two  came  bounding  toward  the  old 
man,  and  as  they  j)assed  a  haycock  where  their  garments 
had  been  laid  when  they  began  work,  Jake  grabbed 
the  vest  which  he  supposed  belonged  to  his  employer. 
During  this  time  old  Peter  had  managed  to  keep  on  his 
feet,  although  he  was  quaking  aud  trembling  like  an 
aspen  leaf  in  a  June  gale  of  wind. 

"Ohl  come  quick,  Yacob!"  exclaimed  he,  "he  pite 
like  sixty,  here,  on  mine  leg." 

Old  Jake  was  not  particularly  sensitive  to  fear,  but 
few  people,  young  or  old,  are  free  from  alarm  when  a 
"pizenous"  reptile  is  about.  He  seized  a  small  pitch- 
fork, and,  telling  the  unhappy  Van  Riper  to  stand  steady, 
promised  to  stun  the  reptile  by  a  rap  or  two,  even  if  he 
didn't  kill  it  outright.    The  frightened  old  man  did  noi 
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long  hesitate  between  the  risk  of  a  broken  leg  or  being 
bitten  to  death  by  a  snake,  but  promptly  indicated  the 
place  where  Jake  should  strike.  Wh^k  went  the  pitch- 
fork, and  down  tumbled  Peter,  exclaiming,  "Oh I  my! 
my  I  my  I  I  pleeve  youVe  proke  mine  legl  but  den  der 
shnake's  gone." 

"  Verel  vere  s  he  gone  to?"  says  old  SweighofTer, 
looking  sharply  about  on  the  ground  he  stood  upon. 

"Never  mind  der  shnake  now,  Yacob,"  says  Van 
Riper,  "  come  and  help  me  up,  and  I'll  go  home." 

"  Here,  Tve  got  your  shacket — put  it  on,"  says  Jacob, 
lifting  up  the  old  man,,  and  slipping  his  arms  into  the 
armholes  of  the  vest. 

The  momeut  old  Peter  made  the  effort  to  get  the  gar- 
ment on  his  shoulders,  he  grew  livid  in  the  face — his 
hair  stood  on  end — he  shivered  and  shook — his  teeth 
chattered,  and  his  knees  knocked  an  accompaniment. 
"O  Yacob!"  exclaimed  he,  "help  me  to  go  home — 
Tm  dead !  I'm  dead !" 

"  Vat  s  dat  you  say?  Ish  dere  nodder  shnake  in  your 
preeches?"  inquired  the  intrepid  Jacob. 

"  Not  dat — I  don't  mean  dat,"  says  the  farmer,  "  but 
ahust  you  look  on  me — I'm  shvvelt  all  up,  pigger  as  an  . 
ox!  my  shacket  won't  go  on  my  pack.     I'm  dying  mit 
de  pizen.     Ohl  ohl  oh!  help  me  home  quick." 

The  hired  man  came  to  the  same  ccmclusion ;  and 
with  might  and  main  he  hurried  old  Peter  along  toward 
the  farm-house.  Meantime  young  Peter  had  run  home, 
and  so  alarmed  the  women  folks  that  they  were  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement  when  they  saw  the  approach  of  the 
good  old  man  and  his  assistant. 

Old  man  Peter  was  carried  into  the  house,  laid  on  a 
bedy  and  began  to  lament  his  sad  misfortune  in  a  mott 
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gncvous  manner,  when  the  old  lady,  his  frow,  came  for- 
ward and  proposed  to  examine  the  hitten  leg.  The  un- 
happy man  ojK'ned  his  eyes  and  feebly  pointed  out  the 
place  of  the  bite.  She  carefully  ripped  up  his  panta- 
loons, and  out  fell — a  thistle-top  I  and  at  the  same  time 
a  considerable  scratch  was  made  visible. 

**  Call  dis  a  shnake?  Bah  I"  says  the  old  lady,  holding 
up  the  thistle. 

"Oh  I  but  I'm  pizencd  to  death,  Katrecn ! — see,  I'm  all 
pizen! — mine  shacket! — Oh  I  dear,  mine  shacket  not 
come  over  mine  pody !" 

"  Haw  I  hawl  you  crazy  fellow,"  roars  the  frow,  "  dat's 
not  your  shacket — dat's  Peter's  shacket !  ha  I  ha  I    ha !" 

"  Vat  I  dat  Peter's  shacket?"  f-ays  old  Peter,  shaking 
off  death's  icy  fetters  at  one  surge,  and  jumping  up: 
"  Bosh  I  Jacob,  vat  an  old  fool  you  must  be  to  say  I  vaa 
shnake-pitc  I  Go  'pout  your  pusiness,  gals.  Peter  give 
me  mine  pipe." 


THE  MODEL  AMERICAN  GIRL. 


A  PRACTICAL,  i)lain  young  girl ; 
Not-afraid-of-the-rain,  young  girl ; 
A  poetical  posy, 
A  ruddy-and-rosy, 
A  helper-of-self  young  girl. 

At-home-in-her-place,  young  girl ; 
A  never-will-lace,  young  girl ; 

A  toiler  serene, 

A  life  pure  and  clean, 
A  princess-of- peace,  young  girl. 
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A  wear-her-own-hair,  young  girl ; 
A  free-frora-a-stare,  young  girl ; 

Improves  every  hour, 

No  sickly  sun-flower, 
A  wealth-of-rare-sense,  young  girL 

Plenty-roora-in-the-shoes,  young  girl ; 
A  free-frora-the-blues,  young  girl ; 

Not  a  bang  on  her  brow, 

To  fraud,  not  a  bow  ; 
She's-just-what-she-seems,  young  girL 

Not-a-reader-of-trash,  young  girl ; 
Not-a-cheaj)-jeweled-flafih,  young  girl ; 

Not  a  sipper  of  rum, 

Not  a  chewer  of  gum, 
A  marvel-of  sense,  young  girl. 

An  early-retiring,  young  girl ; 
An  active-aspiring,  young  girl ; 

A  morning  ariser, 

A  dandy  despiser, 
A  progressive- American  girl. 

A  lover-of-prose,  young  girl ; 

Not  a-turn-up-your-nose,  young  girl  j 

Not  given  to  splutter. 

Not  "  utterly  utter," 
But  a-matter-of  fact,  young  girl. 

A  rightly-ambitious,  young  girl; 
Red  lips-most-delicious,  young  girl ; 

A  sparkling  clear  eye. 

That  says  ''  I  will  try," 
A  aure-to-8Ucceed,  young  girL 
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An  honestly -courting,  young  girl ; 
A  never-seen-flirting,  young  girl ; 

A  quiet  and  pure, 

A  modest,  demure, 
A  fit-for-a-wife,  young  girl. 

A  sought-everywhere,  young  girl ; 
A  future-most-fair,  young  girl ; 

An  ever  discreet. 

We  too  seldom  meet, 
This  (jueen-among-queens,  young  girL 

Virgil  A.  Pinklet. 


HER  NAME. 


•*  T*M  losted  I     Could  you  find  me,  please  ?" 
JL       Poor  little  frightened  baby ! 
The  wind  has  tossed  her  golden  fleece, 
The  stones  have  scratched  her  dimpled  knees. 
I  stooped  and  lifted  her  with  ease, 
And  softly  whispered,  "  May  be." 

"  Tell  me  your  name,  my  little  maid, 

I  can't  find  you  without  it." 
"  My  name  is  Shiny  Eyes !"  she  said. 
"  Yes,  but  your  last  ?"     She  shook  her  head ; 
"  Up  to  my  house  'ey  never  said 

A  single  fing  about  it." 

"  But,  dear,"  I  said,  "  what  is  your  name?" 
"  Why  didn't  you  hear  me  told  you? — 
Dust  Shiny  Eyes  !"     A  bright  thought  came : 
•*  Yes,  when  you're  good ;  but  when  they  blame 
You,  little  one — is't  just  the  same 
When  mamma  has  to  scold  you  ?" 
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•*  My  mamma  never  scolds,"  she  moans, 

A  little  blush  ensuing, 
"  'Ccpt  when  I've  been  a  frowing  stones; 
And  then  she  says"  (the  culprit  owns), 
**  Mehitable  Sapphira  Jones, 

What  has  you  been  a  doing  V 


AN  ARCTIC  AURORA. 


AMONG  the  few  pleasures  which  reward  the  traveler 
for  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  life  in  the  far  north, 
there  are  none  which  are  brighter  or  longer  remembered 
than  the  magnificent  Auroral  displays  which  occasion- 
ally illumine  the  darkness  of  the  long  polar  night,  and 
light  up  with  a  celestial  glory  the  whole  blue  vault  of 
heaven.  No  other  natural  phenomenon  is  so  grand,  so 
mysterious,  so  terrible  in  its  unearthly  splendor  as  this; 
the  veil  which  conceals  from  mortal  eyes  the  glory  of 
the  eternal  throne  seems  drawn  aside,  and  the  awed  be- 
holder is  lifted  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  his  daily  life 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 

One  night  as  we  emerged  into  the  open  air  there  burst 
suddenly  upon  our  startled  eyes  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  vivid  dazzling  light  and  color  of  which  the  mind  can 
conceive.  The  whole  universe  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  A 
broad  arch  of  brilliant  prismatic  colors  spanned  the 
heavens  from  east  to  west  like  a  gigantic  rainbow,  with 
a  long  fringe  of  crimson  and  yellow  streamers  stretch- 
ing up  from  its  convex  edge  to  the  very  zenith.  At 
short  intervals  of  one  or  two  seconds,  wide,  luminous 
bandsy  parallel  with  the  arch,  rose  suddenly  out  of  th^ 
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northern  horizon  and  swept  with  a  swiil,  steady  majest} 
across  the  whole  heavens,  like  long  breakers  of  phos- 
phorescent light  rolling  in  from  some  limitless  ocean  of 
space. 

Every  portion  of  the  vast  arch  was  momentarily  wav- 
ering, trembling,  and  changing  color,  and  the  brilliant 
streamers  which  fringed  its  edge  swept  back  and  forth 
in  great  curves,  like  the  fiery  sword  of  the  angel  at  the 
gate  of  Eden.  In  a  moment  the  vtist  Auroral  rainbow, 
with  all  its  wavering  streamers,  began  to  move  slowly 
up  toward  the  zenith,  and  a  second  afrch  of  equal  bril- 
liancy formed  directly  under  it,  shooting  up  another 
long,  serried  row  of  slender  colored  lances  toward  the 
North  Star,  like  a  battalion  of  the  celestial  host  present- 
ing arms  to  its  commanding  angel.  Every  instant  the 
display  increased  in  unearthly  grandeur.  The  luminous 
bands  revolved  swiftly,  like  the  spokes  of  a  great  wheel 
of  light  across  the  heavens;  the  streamers  hurried  back 
and  forth  with  swift,  tremulous  motion  from  the  ends  of 
the  arches  to  the  centre,  and  now  and  then  a  great  wave 
of  crimson  would  surge  up  from  the  north  and  fairly 
deluge  the  whole  sky  with  color,  tinging  the  white 
snowy  earth  far  and  wide  with  its  rosy  reflection.  But 
as  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  "  And  the  heavenj  shall 
be  turned  to  blood,"  formed  themselves  upon  my  lips, 
the  crimson  suddenly  vanished,  and  a  lightning  flash  of 
vivid  orange  startled  us  with  its  wide,  all-pervading  glare, 
which  extended  even  to  the  southern  horizon,  as  if  the 
whole  volume  of  the  atmosphere  had  suddenly  taken 
fire.  I  even  held  my  breath  a  moment,  as  I  listened  for 
the  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  which  it  seemed  to  me 
must  follow  this  sudden  burst  of  vivid  light;  but  in 
Ueaven  or  earth  there  was  not  a  sound  to  break  the  calm^ 
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silence  of  night,  save  the  hastily  muttered  prayers  of 
the  frightened  native  at  my  side,  as  he  crossed  himself 
and  kneeled  down  before  the  visible  majesty  of  God.  I 
could  not  imagine  any  possible  addition  which  even 
Almighty  power  could  make  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Au- 
rora as  it  now  appeared.  The  rapid  alternations  of  crim- 
son, blue,  green,  and  yellow  in  the  sky  were  reflected 
so  vividly  from  the  white  surface  of  the  snow,  that  the 
whole  world  seemed  now  steeped  in  blood,  and  then 
quivering  in  an  atmosphere  of  pale,  ghastly  green, 
through  which  shone  the  unspeakable  glories  of  the 
mighty  crimson  and  yellow  arches.  But  the  end  was 
not  yet.  As  we  watched  with  upturned  faces  the  swift 
ebb  and  flow  of  these  great  celestial  tides  of  colored 
light,  the  last  seal  of  the  glorious  revelation  was  sud- 
denly broken,  and  both  arches  were  simultaneously 
shivered  into  a  thousand  parallel  perpendicular  bars, 
every  one  of  which  displayed  in  regular  order,  from  top 
to  bottom,  the  seven  primary  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
From  horizon  to  horizon  there  now  stretched  two  vast 
curving  bridges  of  colored  bars,  across  which  we  almost 
expected  to  see,  passing  and  repassing,  the  bright  inhab- 
itants of  another  world.  Amid  cries  of  astonishment 
and  exclamations  of  "God  have  mercy!**  from  the 
startled  natives,  these  innumerable  bars  began  to  move, 
with  a  swift,  dancing  motion,  buck  and  forth  along  the 
whole  extent  of  both  arches,  passing  each  other  from 
side  to  side  with  such  bewildering  rapidity,  that  the  eye 
was  lost  in  the  attempt  to  follow  them.  The  whole  con- 
cave of  heaven  seemed  transformed  into  one  great  revolv- 
ing kaleidoscope  of  shattered  rainbows.  "  Never  had  I 
even  dreamed  of  such  an  aurora  as  this,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  its  magnificence  at  that  moment 
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overawed  and  frightened  me.  The  whole  sky,  froi* 
zenith  to  horizon,  was  "  one  molten  mantling  sea  of  color 
and  fire,  crimson  and  purple,  and  scarlet  and  green,  and 
colors  for  which  there  are  no  words  in  language  and  no 
ideas  in  the  mind, — things  which  can  only  be  conceived 
while  they  are  visible/'  The  "  sigus  and  |)ortents''  in 
the  heavens  were  grand  enough  to  herald  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  world :  flashes  of  a  rich  quivering  color,  cov- 
ering half  the  sky  for  an  instant  and  then  vanishing 
like' summer  lightning;  brilliant  green  streamers  shoot- 
ing swiftly  but  silently  up  across  the  zenith ;  thousands 
of  variegated  bars  sweeping  past  each  other  in  two  mag- 
nificent arches,  and  great  luminous  waves  rolling  in  from 
the  inter-planetary  spaces  and  breaking  in  long  lines  of 
radiant  glory  upon  the  shallow  atmosphere  of  a  darkened 
world. 

With  the  separation  of  the  two  arches  into  compo- 
nent bars  it  reached  its  utmost  magnificence,  and  from 
thattime  its  supernatural  beauty  slowly  but  steadily  faded. 
The  first  arch  broke  up,  and  soon  after  it  the  second ; 
the  flashes  of  color  appeared  less  and  less  frequently ;  the 
luminous  bands  ceased  to  revolve  across  the  zenith,;  and 
in  an  hour  noticing  remained  in  the  dark  starry  heavens 
to  remind  us  of  the  Aurora  except  a  few  faiut  clouds  of 
luminous  vapor. 

Such  are  the  scenes  which  repay  the  traveler  for  his 
journey  to  the  far  north — scenes  beyond  description  and 
comprehension,  far  surpa^ing  in  grandeur  the  natural 
and  artificial  beauties  of  Europe  or  America;  over- 
shadowing the  beauties  of  this  world,  and  picturing  the 
bright  shores  of  the  world  beyond  ;  convincing  the  ob- 
server of  the  reality  of  a  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 


Dumber  elevei^.  Ill 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  WISDOM. 

JOB   XXVIU. 

SURELY  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and  a  place 
for  gold  where  they  fine  it. 

Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  is  molten  out 
of  the  stone. 

He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth  cnii  all 
perfection :  the  stones  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of 
death. 

The  flood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabitant ;  even  the 
waters  forgotten  of  the  foot :  they  are  dried  up,  they  tre 
gone  away  from  men. 

As  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread :  and  under 
it  is  turned  up  as  it  were  fire. 

The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires :  and  it 
hath  dust  of  gold. 

There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which 
the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen : 

The  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it,  nor  the  fierce 
lion  passed  by  it. 

He  putteth  forth  His  hand  upon  the  rock;  He  over, 
turneth  the  mountains  by  the  roots. 

He  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks ;  and  His  eyes 
seeth  every  precious  thing. 

He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing ;  and  the 
thing  that  is  hid  bringeth  He  forth  to  light. 

But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ?  and  where  is  the 
place  of  understanding? 

Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof;  neither  is  it  found 
in  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  depth  saith.  It  u  not  in  me :  and  the  sea  saith,  It  is 
not  with  me. 
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It  cannot  be  gotten  for  goM,  neither  sliail  silver  b€ 
weighed  for  the  price  thereof. 

It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  , 

The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it :    and  the 
exchange  of  it  shall  not  be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold. 

No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls :    for 
the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies. 

The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it,  neither  shall 
it  be  valued  with  pure  gold. 

Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ?  and  where  is  the  place 
of  understanding? 

Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept 
close  from  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

Destruction  and  death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame 
thereof  with  our  ears. 

God  understandeth  the  way  thereof,  and  He  knowetb 
the  place  thereof. 

For  He  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seetb 
under  the  whole  heaven ; 

To  make  the  weight  for  the  winds ;  and  He  weigheth 
the  waters  by  measure. 

When  He  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for 
the  lightning  of  the  thunder  ; 

Then  did  He  see  it,  and  declare  it ;  He  prepared  it,  yea. 
and  searched  it  out. 

And  unto  man  He  said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understand* 

log.  BiBLS. 
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THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  APOLOGY. 


A  ND  Willy,  my  eldest  born,  is  gone,  you  say,  little 

ii       Annie? 

Ruddy  and  white,  and  strong  on  his  legs,  he  looks  like  a 

man. 
And  Willy's  wife  has  written:  she  never  waa  overwise. 
Never  the  wife  for  Willy :  he  wouldn't  take  uiy  advice. 

For,  Annie,  you  see,  her  father  was  not  the  man  to 

save, 
Hadn't  a  head  to  manage,  and  drank  himself  into  his 

grave. 
Pretty  enough,  very  pretty !    but  I  was  against  it  for 

one. 
Eh ! — but  he  wouldn't  hear  me-7-and  Willy,  you  say,  is 

gone. 

Willy,  piy  beauty,  my  eldest  born,  the   flower  of  the 

flock. 
Never  a  man  could  fling  him :  for  Willy  stood  like  a 

rock. 
"  Here's  a  leg  for  a  babe  of  a  week !"  says  doctor ;  and 

he  would  be  bound. 
There  was  not  his  like  that  year  in  twenty  parishes 

round. 

Why  do  you  look  at  me,  Annie?  you  think  I  am  hard 

and  cold ; 
But  all  my  children  have  gone  before  me,  I  am  so  old: 
I  cannot  weep  for  Willy,  nor  can  I  weep  for  the  rest ; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept  with  the 

beet. 
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For  I  remember  a  quarrel  I  had  with  your  father,  my 

dear, 
All  for  a  slanderous  story  that  cost  me  many  a  tear. 
I  mean  your  grandfather,  Annie:  it  cost  me  a  world  of 

woe, 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 

For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  come  to  the  place,  and  I 

knew  right  well 
That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time :  I  knew,  but  I  would 

not  tell. 
And  she  to  be  coming  and  slandering  me,  the  base  little 

liar! 
But  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  as  you  know,  my  dear,  the  tongae 

is  a  fire. 

And  the  parson  made  it  his  text  that  week,  and  he  said, 

likewise, 
riiat  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of 

lies. 
That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with 

outright. 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to 

fight. 

And  Willy  hml  not  been  down  to  the  farm  for  a  week 

and  a  day ; 
And  all  things  look'd  half-doad,  though  it  wjis  the  middle 

of  May. 
Jenny  to  slander  me,  wlio  knew  what  Jenny  had  been! 
But  soiling  another,  Annie,  will    never  make   oneaelf 

clean. 
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And  I  cried  myself  well-nigh  blind,  and  all  of  an  even- 
ing late 

I  climb'd  to  the  top  of  the  garth,  and  stood  by  the  road 
at  the  gate. 

The  moon  like  a  rick  on  fire  was  rising  over  the  dale, 

And  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside  me  chirrupt  the 
nightingale. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  stopt :  there  past  by  the  gate  of  the 

farm 
Willy — ^lie  didn't  see  me — and  Jenny  hung  on  his  arm. 
Out  into  the  road  I  started,  and  spoke  I  scarce  knew 

how; 
Ah,  there's  no  fool  like  the  old  one — it  makes  me  angry 

now. 

Willy  stood  up  like  a  man,  and  look'd  the  thing  that  he 

meant ; 
Jenny,  the   viper,  made  me  a  mocking  courtesy  and 

went. 
And  I  said,  "  Let  us  part :  in  a  hundred  years  it'll  all 

be  the  same, 
You  cannot  love  me  at  all,  if  you  love  not  my  good 

name." 

And  he  turn'd,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  all  wet,  in  the  sweet 

moonshine : 
**  Sweetheart,  I  love  you  so  well  that  your  good  name  is 

mine. 
And  what  do  I  care  fur  Jane,  let  her  apeak  of  you  well 

or  ill; 
But  marry  me  out  of  hand :    wo  two  shall  be  happy 

stUL" 
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**  Marry  you,  Willy !"  said  I,  "  but  I  needs  must  speak 

my  mind, 
I  fear  you'll  listen  to  tales,  be  jealous  and  hard  and 

unkind." 
But  he  turn'd  and  claspt  nic  in  his  arms,  and  answer*d, 

"  No,  love,  no  ;" 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 

So  Willy  and  I  were  wedded  :  I  wore  a  lilac  gown  ; 
And  the  ringers  rang  with  a  will,  and  he  gave  the 

ringers  a  crown. 
Never  jealous — not  he :  we  had  many  a  happy  year ; 
And  he  died,  and  I  could  not  weep — my  own  time 

seem'd  so  near. 

But  I  wished  it  had  been  God  s  will  that  I,  too,  then 

could  have  died : 
I  began  to  be  tired  a  little,  and  fain  had  slept  at  his  side. 
And  that  was  ten  years  back,  or  more,  if  I  don't  forget; 
But  as  to  the  children,  Annie,  they're  all  about  me  yet. 

Pattering  over  the  boards,  my  Annie  who  left  me  at  two, 
Patter  she  goes,  my  own  liltle  Annie,  an  Annie  like  you : 
Pattering  over  the  boards,  she  comes  and  goes  at  her  will, 
While  Harry  is  in  the  five-acre  and  Charlie  plowing 
the  hill. 

And  Harry  and  Charlie,  I  hear  them  too — they  sing  to 

their  team : 
Often  they  come  to  the  door  in  a  pleasant  kind  of  a 

dream. 
They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair,  they  hover  about  my 

bed— 
X  am  not  always  certain  if  they  be  alive  or  dead. 
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And  yet  I  know  for  a  truth,  there's  none  of  them  left 

alive ; 
For  Harry  went  at  sixty,  your  father  at  sixty-five : 
And  Willy,  my  eldest  bom,  at  nigh  threescore  and 

ten; 
I  knew  them  all  as  babies,  and  now  they're  elderly 

men. 

For  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  often  I  grieve ; 
I  am  oftener  sitting  at  home  in  my  father's  farm  at 

eve: 
And  the  neighbors  come  and  laugh  and  gossip,  and  so 

do  I; 
I  find  myself  often  laughing  at  things  that  have  long 

gone  by. 

So  Willy  has  gone,  my  beauty,  my  eldest  born,  my 

flower ; 
But  how  can  I  weep  for  Willy,  he  has  but  gone  for  an 

hour — 
Gone  for  a  minute,  my  s(m,  from  this  room  into  the 

next; 
I,  too,  shall  go  in  a  minute.     What  time  have  I  to  !>• 

vext? 


And  Willy's  wife  has  written,  she  never  was  overwise. 
Get  me  my  glasses,  Annie :  thank  God  that  I  keep  mj 

eyes. 
There  is  but  a  trifle  left  you,  when  I  shall  have  past 

away. 
But  stay  with  the  old  woman  now :   you  cannot  have 

long  to  stay. 

Tenjjyson^ 
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THE  FIIOWARD  DUSTER. 


Ij^VER  since  my  uncle  in  California  left  me  thre« 
-i  hundred  thousand  dollars  I  alwavs  wear  a  linen 
duster  when  I  travel.  I  feel  as  though  I  could  afford  it, 
and  society  rather  demands  it  of  me.  Well,  the  other 
day  I  climbed  into  a  train  and  waited  for  it  to  start. 
By  and  l)y  I  reached  into  the  capacious  pockets  of  that 
duster,  and,  in  an  idle,  vagrant  kind  of  a  moment,  drew 
forth  a  Police  Gazette^  radiant  with  the  usual  astonishing 
display  of  all  kinds  of  stockings  in  all  manner  of  atti- 
tudes. Now,  I  never  buy  and  I  never  read  that  journal, 
and  I  was  amazed  to  find  it  in  my  pocket.  I  went  down 
again  and  brought  up  a  couple  of  beer  tickets.  Then  I 
raked  again,  and  found  a  piece  of  billiard  chalk,  sev- 
eral grains  of  coffee,  and  a  bit  of  lemon  peel.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  my  ordinarily  well-behaved  and  exemplary 
duster  had  evidently  bocn  out  with  the  boys  last  night, 
instead  of  reposing  in  the  quiet  of  the  coat- room. 
Curious  to  know  just  how  far  this  iniquity  went,  I  reached 
into  another  pocket,  and  found  a  corkscrew,  three  dice — 
reveling  in  the  luxurious  affluence  of  three  aces  apiece — 
and  a  p^kcr  deck,  containing  four  kings  of  spades.  I 
was  ashamed  of  th:it  duster.  Not  onlv  had  it  been  out 
with  the  boys,  but  it  had  fallen  among  thieves,  and  was 
itself  the  meanest  thief  of  the  lot.  I  was  almost  afraid 
to  examiue  the  last  jxK'ket;  but  I  finally  sent  down  the 
grapple,  and  up  it  came  with  a  whisky  flask, — very 
empty,  but  very  odorous.  I  began  to  wish  the  train 
would  start,  so  that  I  mitrht  watch  my  opportunity  and 
throw  that  duster,  with  all  its  manifold  iniquities  on  its 
wicked  lic^ad,  into  the  river.  I  stealthily  felt  under  the 
bottle,  finding  a  pair  of  brass  knuckles.     That  settled 
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it  My  duster  was  irrevocably  bad.  I  would  wear  it  a^ 
far  as  the  first  river  or  the  first  tunnel,  and  I  would 
never  wear  it  further.     Would  the  train  never  start? 

Just  then  a  gentle  hand  touched  my  shoulder.  I  started 
and  looked  up,  expecting  to  see  a  policeman.  If  I  had 
been  arrested  on  any  charge — theft,  burglary,  murder, 
sheep-stealing,  treason,  anything — I  should  have  given 
right  in  and  gone  along.  I  hadn't  enough  confidence  in 
myself  to  deny  anything.  But  when  I  looked  up  I  saw 
a  kind,  tender  face,  and  I  heard  the  pleasant  voice  of  a 
Methodist  clergyman.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  fear  you  and  I  have  exchanged  dusters.  I  only 
noticed  the  change  this  moment,  when  I  found  some  let- 
ters and  lecture-tickets  bearing  your  name  in  the 
pockets.  The  mistake  was  my  own,  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  am  so  very  careless,  and  our  dusters  are  so  nearly 
alike." 

I  was  so  shocked  that  I  didn't  know  what  to  say  nor 
where  to  look,  but  I  had  just  enough  sense  to  say  yes, — 
that  it  was  my  duster  he  held  in  his  hands,  that  I 
couldn't  find  my  own  in  the  coat- room,  and  took  the  only 
one  there  was  left.  And  then  I  gave  to  this  good,  inno- 
cent man  the  villainous,  old,  sin-dyed  Philistine  that  had 
been  corrupting  my  morals  all  the  morning. 

And  then,  to  sit  there  and  never  to  look  around,  but 
just  to  listen  to  that  man's  exclamations  of  amazement 
and  horror.  First  he  found  the  billiard  chalk.  He 
didn't  know  what  that  was,  so  he  only  said,  "  H*m !" 
Then  he  found  the  coffee  graius — but  he  didn't  exactly 
understand  them  and  just  said,  "  Ha !"  Then  he  fished 
out  the  corkscrew,  and  ho  seemed  to  comprehend  that  in 
a  general  way,  for  he  said,  "What!"  in  a  staccato  of 
jutoniflhmcnt  that  elicited  an  encore  from  the  entire 
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audiences  The  poor  man's  "  Merciful  Heavens !"  ihtSk 
greeted  the  appearance  of  the  whisky  flask  was  drowned 
in  a  perfect  torrent  of  applause  and  wild  cries  of  "  Gk> 
on !"  and  "  More  !**  And  then  when  he  pulled  out  the 
Police  Gazette  and  the  brass  knuckles,  he  fell  back  into 
his  seat  with  an  inaudible  gasp  of  horror,  and  the  whole 
earful  of  people  just  rose  as  one  man,  and  yelled  and 
howled  and  tramped  on  their  hats,  and  wanted  to  get 
out  and  tear  out  the  bottom  of  the  car  and  throw  it  into 
the  Shenango  River  to  express  their  feelings.  I  never 
9aw  so  great  enthusiasm  over  such  a  little  thing.  And 
the  fainting  clergyman  came  to  me,  holding  the  disrepu- 
table, character-destroying  old  gallows-bird  of  a  duster 
in  his  trembling  hands. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  with  patient  rebuke  and  pitiful  appeal 
.Tiingling  in  his  tremulous  utterance,  "  Sir " 

But  I  steeled  my  heart  against  him,  because  I  was  as 
innocent  as  himself,  and  it  was  the  pulpit  and  the  ros- 
trum for  it. 

"  Gro  'way,"  I  said,  "  don't  bring  it  around  here !  Don't 
you  point  that  thing  at  me  I  'Taint  mine!  You  claimed 
it  yourself !  Don't  dare  to  charge  me  with  it !  Throw 
it  under  the  car !  Burn  it  up!  I  won't  have  it  I  Don't 
you  dare " 

But  the  clergyman  held  it  out  toward  me  and  raised 
his  right  hand  appealingly  to  heaven.  Just  before  the 
tableau  began  to  tell  with  the  jury,  however,  the  porter 
came  panting  down  to  the  train.  He  had  an  innocent- 
looking  duster  in  his  hands,  with  a  i)ackage  of  Sunday- 
«cho()l  papers  bulging  in  one  pocket,  and  a  Moody  hymn- 
book  flattening  in  the  other. 

**  Gent'ii\cn,"  he  said,  "  de  bar-keeper  sent  me  down, 
and  he  say  as  hoNy  somebody  has  don'  run  away  wid  hb 
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duster ;  and  he  want  it  sent  back,  or  he  make  it  pow*fiil 
lively  for  de  man  what  took  it  ef  he  hav  to  come  after 
it  hisself." 

That  settled  it.  The  clergyman  took  his  own  ulster, 
and  gave  up  the  robe  of  unrighteousness  to  the  ambas- 
sador. The  man  on  the  wood-box  made  a  generally  con- 
solatory remark  about  the  false  and  fatal  strength  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  The  band  played  **  Benny  com© 
back  to  the  farm/'  and  the  train  pulled  out 

R.  J.  BURDETTF^ 


ROMANCE  OF  A  HAMMOCK. 


SHADY  tree— babbling  brook, 
Girl  in  hammock — reading  book. 
Golden  curls — tiny  feet, 
Girl  in  hammock  looks  so  sweet. 

Man  rides  past — big  mustache, 
Girl  in  hammock  nuikes  a  "  mash." 

"  Mash  "  is  mutual — day  is  set, 
Man  and  maiden — married  get. 

Married  now  a  year  and  a  day, 
Keeping  house  in  Avenue  A. 
Red-hot  stove — beefsteak  frying, 
Girl  got  married,  cooking  trying. 

Cheeks  all  burning — eyes  look  red, 
Girl  got  married — almost  dead. 
Biscuit  burnt  up — beefsteak  charry, 
Girl  got  married — awful  sorry. 
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Mau  comes  home — tears  mustache, 
Mad  as  blazed — got  no  cash. 
Thinks  of  hammock — in  the  lane; 
Wishes  maiden — back  again. 
Maiden  also — thinks  of  swing, 
And  wants  to  go  back  too,  poor  thing  i 

Hour  of  midnight — baby  squawking  ; 
Man  in  bare  feet — bravely  walking  ; 
The  baby  yells — now  the  other 
Twin,  he  strikes  up — like  his  brother. 
Paregor.'c — by  the  bottle 
Poured  into— the  baby's  throttle. 

Naughty  tack — points  in  air. 
Waiting  some  one's — foot  to  tear. 

Man  in  bare  feet — see  him  there ! 
O  my  gracious! — hear  him  swear  I 

Raving  crazy — gets  his  gun 
And  blows  his  head  off; 
Dead  and  gone. 


Pretty  widow — with  a  book 
In  the  hammock — by  the  brook* 

Man  rides  past — big  mustache ; 
Keeps  on  riding — nary  "  mash.** 
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QUEEN  VASHTI'S  LAMENT. 


IS  this  all  the  love  that  he  bore  me,  my  husband,  to 
publish  my  face 
To  the  nobles  of  Media  and  Persia,  whose   hearts  are 

besotted  and  base  ? 
Did  he  think  me  a  slave,  me,  Vashti,  the  Beautiful,  me, 

Queen  of  queens, 
To  summon  me  thus  for  a  show  to  the  midst  of  his  bac- 
chanal scenes? 


I  stand  like  an  image  of  brass,  I,  Vashti,  in  sight  of  such 
men ! 

No,  sooner,  a  thousand  times  sooner,  the  mouth  of  the 
lioness'  den, 

When  she's  fiercest  with  hunger  and  love  for  the  hun- 
gry young  lions  that  tear 

Her  teats  with  sharp,  innocent  teeth,  I  would  enter,  far 
rather,  than  there ! 

Did  he  love  me,  or  is  he,  too,  though  the  King,  but  a 
brute  like  the  rest ! 

I  have  seen  him  in  wine,  and  I  fancied  'twas  then  that 
he  loved  me  the  best ; 

Though  I  think  I  would  rather  have  one  sweet,  passion- 
ate word  from  the  heart 

Than  a  year  of  caresses  that  may  with  the  wine  that 
creates  them  depart. 

But  ever  before,  in   his  wine,   toward  me  he  showed 

honor  and  grace ; 
He  was  King,  I  was  Queen,  and  those  nobles,  he  made 

them  remember  their  place, 
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But  now  all  is  changed ;  I  am  vile,  they  are  honored, 

thej  push  me  aside, 
A  butt  for  Memucan  and  Shethar  aud  Meres,  gone  mad 

in  their  pride  I 


Shall  I  faint,  shall  I  pine,  shall  I  sicken  and  die  for  the 

loss  of  his  love  ? 
Not  I ;  I  am  queen  of  myself,  though  the  stars  fall  from 

heaven  above. 
The  stars  1  ha  I  the  torment  is  there,  for  my  light  is  put 

out  by  a  star. 
That  has  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  King  aud  his  court  and 

his  captains  of  war. 

He  was  lonely,  they  say,  and  he  looked,  as  he  sat  like 

a  ghost  at  his  wine. 
On  the  couch  by  his  side,  where,  of  yore  his  Beautiful 

used  to  recline. 
But  the  King  is  a  slave  to  his  pride,  to  his  oath  and  the 

laws  of  the  Medcs, 
And  he  cannot  call  Vashti  again,  though  his  poor  heart 

is  wounded  and  bleeds. 


So  they  sought  through  the  land  for  a  wife,  while  the 

King  thought  of  me  all  the  while — 
I  can  see  him,  this  moment,  with  eyes  that  are  lost  for 

the  loss  of  a  smile, 
Gazing  dreamily  on  while  each  maiden  is  temptingly 

passed  in  review. 
While  the  love  in  his  heart  is  awake  with  the  thought 

of  a  face  that  he  knew  1 
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Then  she  came,  when  his  heart  was  grown  weary  with 

loving  the  dream  of  the  past ! 
She  is  fair — I  could  curse  her  for  that,  if  I  thought  that 

this  passion  would  last ! 
But,  e'en  if  it  last,  all  the  love  is  for  me,  and,  through 

good  and  through  ill, 
The  King  shall  remember  his  Vashti,  shall  think  of  his 

Beautiiiil  still. 

Oh !  the  day  is  a  weary  burden,  the  night  is  a  restless 
strife, — 

I  am  sick  to  the  very  heart  of  my  soul,  with  this  life— 
this  death  in  life  I 

Oh !  that  the  glorious,  changeless  sun  would  draw  me 
up  in  his  might. 

And  quench  my  dreariness  in  the  flood  of  his  everlast- 
ing light ! 

What  is  it  ?  Ofl  as  I  lie  awake  and  my  pillow  is  wet  with 

tears 
There  comes — it  came  to  me  just  now — a  flash,  then 

disapj)ears ; 
A  flash  of  thought  that  makes  this  life  a   re-enacted 

scene. 
That  makes  me  dream  what  was,  will  be,  and  what  is 

now,  has  beeu. 

And  I,  when  age  on  age  has  rolled,  shall  sit  on  the 

royal  throne. 
And  the  King  shall  love  his  Vashti,  his  Beautiful,  his 

own. 
And  for  the  joy  of  what  has  beeu  and  what  again  will 

be, 
m  try  to  bear  tliis  awful  weight  of  lonely  misery  I 
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The  star  I  Queen  Esther!  blazing  light  that  bumsinte 

my  soul ! 
The  star  I   the  star !   Oh !  flickering  light  of  life  beyond 

control! 
O  King!  remember  Vashti,  thy  Beautiful,  thy  own, 
Who  loved  thee  and  shall  love  thee  still,  when  Esther's 

light  has  flown  I 

John  Reade. 


JERRY. 


•*  "DUY  a  paper,  plaze  ?    She  is  frozen,  a' most, 
-U     Here's  Commercial  and  News  and  Mail, 
And  here's  the  Express  and  tlie  Avening  Post, 

And  ivery  one  has  a  terrible  tale, — 
A  shipwreck, — a  murther, — a  fire-alarm, — 
Whichi ver  you  loike.     Have  a  paper,  marm  ? 
Thin  buy  it,  plaze,  av  this  bit  av  a  gurrul — 
She's  new  in  the  business  and  all  of  a  whirrul ; 
We  must  lind  her  a  hand,"  said  little  Jerry  : 
"  There's  a  plinty  av  thrade  at  the  Fulton  Ferry. 

"  She's  wakely  for  nade  av  the  tay  and  the  toast — 
The  price  of  a  paper — plaze,  sir,  buy  a  Post  ? 
Thrue  as  me  name  it  is  Jeremiah, 
There's  a  foine  report  av  a  dridful  fire, — 
And  a  child  that's  lost, — and  a  smash  av  a  train  »- 
Indade,  sir,  the  paper's  just  groaniu'  wid  pain  I 
Spake  up,  little  gurrul,  and  don't  be  afraid  I 
I'm  schraichin'  for  two  till  I  start  yez  in  trade. 
While  I  yell,  yoii  can  sell,"  said  little  Jerry, 
Screeching  for  two  at  Fulton  Ferry. 
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The  night  was  bleak,  and  the  wind  was  high. 
And  a  hurrying  crowd  went  shivering  by ; 
And  some  bought  papers  and  some  bought  none, 
But  the  boy's  shrill  voice  rang  cheerily  on : 
"  Buy  a  Post,  or  a  News,  or  a  Mail,  as  you  choose, 
For  my  arm  just  aches  wid  the  weight  av  the  news. 
Express  ?  Not  a  single  one  left  for  to-night, — 
But  buy  one  of  this  little  gurrul,  sir — all  right. 
She's  a  regular  seller  here  at  the  ferry. 
And  I  rickomind  her  high,"  said  Jerry. 

In  the  whirl  of  the  throng  there  paused  a  man. 
"The  bell  is  ringing — I  cannot  wait; 
Here,  girl,  a  Commercial  as  quick  as  you  can ! 
The  boat  is  starting — don't  make  me  late !" 
And  on  through  the  hurrying  crowd  he  ran, 
The  wee  girl  following  close  behind. 
After  the  penny  he  could  not  find ; 
While,  with  a  spring  through  the  closing  gate^ 
After  her  money  bounded  Jerry, 
Ragged  and  panting,  at  Fulton  Ferry. 

"  One  cent  from  the  man  in  the  big  fur  coat ! 
Give  me  the  change,  or  I'll  stop  the  boat" 
Up  from  the  deck  a  laugh  and  a  cheer. 
It  changed  to  a  shuddering  cry  of  fear 
As  he  bent  his  head  for  the  fearftil  spring, 
And  then, — like  a  wild  bird  on  the  wing,— 
Over  the  whirling  waters  swung. 
Touched  the  boat  with  his  hands,  and  clung. 
Gasping  and  white,  to  the  rail,  and  cried : 
**  Where  is  that  mean  old  man,  who  tried 

To  steal  one  cent  from  a  girl  at  the  ferry^ 
A  poor  little  girl,  with  no  friend  but  Jerry  T' 
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Over  the  side  went  a  hundred  hands, 
From  a  hundred  mouths  rang  forth  commands : 
"Pull  him  inr  "Stop  the  boat!"  " Take  his  stock  I" 

"  Let  us  buy 
All  the  papers  he  has!"   "Send  him  home  to  gel 
dry!" 
"No,  indade,"    said    the   boy — "that's    not    w'at    J 

meant; 
I  doant  want  yer  money ;  I  want  that  one  cent 
From  the  man  in  the  warr'm  fur  coat  an'  hat. 
Who  could  shteel  a  cent  from  a  gurrul  like  that  1 
Af  iver  he  tries  that  game  agin, 
He'd  betther  take  me,  and  not  Margery  Flynn  I" 
Then  cheer  on  cheer  for  little  Jerry 
Bang  across  the  Fulton  Ferry. 

Long  ago,  my  youthinl  readers. 

Happened  this  that  I  have  told  ; 
Long  ago  that  sturdy  newsboy 

All  his  daily  papers  sold. 
And  the  pluck  that  dared  a  ducking 

To  set  right  a  weak  one's  wrong. 
Served  him  well  in  every  struggle; 

And  his  life,  both  kind  and  strong, 
Is  a  blessing  and  a  comfort 

To  a  world  of  needy  boys 
Who,  like  him,  must  work  in  play-time 

With  boot-brushes  for  their  toys. 
But  around  the  Fultcjn  Ferry, 
Still  the  newsboys  talk  of  Jerry. 

Mary  L.  Dickinson* 


VVMami  j':i.£VEi).  1 

THE  CHILD  MARTYR. 

ACROB8  the  sunlit  Scottish  hills 
The  fragrant  breezes  sighed, 
And  on  the  slopes  the  buds  were  fair 

Where  many  a  martyr  died. 
And  still  God's  chosen  ones  were  called 

To  seal  the  truth  with  blood, 
And  right  seemed  overborne  and  lost ' 
In  bate's  resistless  flood. 

A  child,  with  tender,  wistfiil  eyes. 

Tripped  softly  through  the  shade 
Of  whispering  trees,  nor  sought  the  spotfi 

Where  suiilreams  brightly  played. 
Too  well  she  knew  some  trait'rous  eye 

Might  watch,  through-  boughs  entwined, 
To  trace  that  rocky  cavern's  mouth 

Which  none  but  she  might  find. 

A  spray  of  heather-bloom  was  held 

Within  her  slender  hand. 
And  an  she  reached  a  denser  shade 

8he  paused  and  swiltly  scanned 
The  sloping  hills  and  rocky  gorge, 

£ach  ledge  and  sharp  defile. 
Then  drew  the  sheltering  vinea  apart 

And  entered  with  a  smile. 

But  in  the  cavern's  gloomy  shade 
The  dimple  left  her  cheeks; 
"O  fiither,  father,  are  you  here? 

'Tis  Margaret's  voice  that  epeftki," 
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And  then  wua  sobbing,  quick-drawn  breaUi, 

She  sprang  to  his  embrace, 
And  hid  against  his  sheltering  breast 

Her  quivering,  tearful  face. 


•*  Dear  father,  oh,  I  thought — ^I  feared 
The  soldiers  might  have  found 
The  cavern's  mouth,  and  dragged  you  hepos; 
What  is  that  muffled  sound  ?" 
**  'Tis  nothing,  Margaret,  but  the  wind  1 
Where  is  your  faith,  my  own  ? 
Does  not  our  Father  guard  us  still?" 
He  asked,  in  chidmg  tone. 


She  sighed,  and  placed  within  his  han^ 

The  spray  of  heather-bloom, 
Then  smiled  to  see  the  dainty  things 

So  bright,  where  all  was  gloom. 
He  praised  their  beauty,  speaking  still 

Of  One  who  made  them  fair ; 
And  He  who  gives  the  blossoms  rain. 

Has  He,  for  us,  no  care?" 


She  felt  the  gentle,  fond  rebuke, 

And  knelt  with  reverent  air, 
While  through  the  cavern's  gloomy  shade 

His  voice  went  up  in  prayer. 
And  then  he  placed,  with  loving  touch, 

His  hand  upon  her  head  ; 
*  My  Margaret,  is  your  trust  in  Him  ?" 

•*  Yes,  filth er  V  soft  she  said. 
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"Dear  Lord,  oh,  lead  this  lamb  of  Thine 

Safe  to  Thy  heavenly  fold ! 
Let  not  her  footsteps  turn  from  Thee  I 

Let  not  her  love  grow  cold !" 
And  then  with  kisses  on  her  brow 

He  seut  her  on  her  way, 
Nor  knew  what  dangers,  dark  and  dread. 

Along  her  pathway  lay. 


But  soon  adown  the  grassy  hills 

Rode  horsemen  fierce  and  bold ; 
"  Ha  I  there's  the  cub !  the  bear  is  near  I" 

They  cried ;  then  shouted,  "  Hold !" 
She  stood  with  meekly  folded  hands, 

And  eyes  upon  the  sky, 
And  from  her  li}>s  a  silent  prayer 

Was  softly  borne  on  high. 


"  Speak !  tell  us  where  your  father  hides,* 

The  foremost  soldier  cried  ; 
•*  Or,  by  my  soul,  a  pistol-ball 

Shall  pierce  your  stubborn  side  I" 
She  answered  clearly,  "  I  can  die ; 

I  will  not  tell !?  and  then 
A  sharp  report  woke  echoes  wild 
Through  mountain  gorge  and  glen. 

Tfce  troopers  rode  in  haste  away, 

And  on  the  soft  green  sod 
Another  martyr's  blood  was  spilled 

To  cry  aloud  to  God. 
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The  pitying  sunbeams  decked  her  brow 

With  genis  of  living  gold, 
But  who  may  paint  the  crown  she  wore 

In  God's  fair  upper  fold  ? 

May  M.  Anderson. 


POSSIBLE    CONSEQUENCES    OF    A    COMET 

STRIKING  THE  EARTH  IN  THE 

PRE-GLACIAL  PERIOD. 

(From  Raguarok.) 


LET  us  try  to  conceive  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  the 
material  of  a  comet  upon  tlie  earth. 

We  have  seen  terrible  rain-storms,  hail-storms,  snow- 
Btorms;  but  fancy  a  storm  of  stones  and  gravel  and  clay- 
dust — not  a  mere  shower  either,  but  falling  in  black 
masses,  darkening  tlie  heavens,  vast  enough  to  cover  the 
world  in  many  j)laoes  hundredsof  fee  t  in  thickness;  level- 
ing valleys,  tearing  away  and  grinding  down  hills, 
changing  the  whole  asjx^ct  of  the  hubitable  globe. 
Without  and  above  it  roars  the  earthquaking  voice  of 
the  terrible  explosions;  through  the  drifts  of  debris 
glimpses  are  caught  of  the  glaring  and  burning  monster; 
while  through  all  and  over  all  is  an  unearthly  heat, 
under  which  rivers,  jwnds,  lakes,  springs,  disappear  as 
if  by  magic. 

Now,  try  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  all  this  description. 
LKX)k  out  at  the  scene  around  you.  Here  are  trees  fifty 
feet  high.  Imagine  aa  instantaneous  descent  of  granite- 
sand  and  gravel  i^ufliricnt  to  smash  and  crush  these  trees 
to  the  ground,  to  bury  their  trunks,  and  to  cover  the 
earth  from  one  hundri'd  to  five  hundred  feet  higher  than 
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the  elevation  to  which  their  tops  now  reach !  And  thia 
not  alone  here  in  your  garden,  or  over  your  farm,  or  over 
your  township,  or  over  your  county,  or  over  your  State ; 
but  over  the  whole  continent  in  which  you  dwell — in 
short,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  habitable 'world ! 

Are  there  any  words  that  can  draw,  even  faintly,  such 
a  picture — its  terror,  its  immensity,  its  horrors,  its  de- 
structiveness,  its  surpassal  of  all  earthly  experience  and 
imagination?  And  this  human  ant-hill,  the  world, 
how  insignificant  would  it  be  in  the  gra<^p  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe I  Its  laws,  its  temples,  its  libraries,  its  religions, 
its  armies,  its  mighty  nations,  would  be  as  the  veriest 
stubble — -dried  grass,  leaves,  rubbish — crushed,  smashed, 
buried  under  this  heaven  rain  of  horrors  I 

But,  lo  I  through  the  darkness,  the  wretches  not  beaten 
down  and  whelmed  in  the  debris,  but  scurrying  to  moun- 
tain-caves for  refuge,  have  a  new  terror :  the  cry  passes 
from  lip  to  lip,  "  The  world  is  on  fire !" 

The  head  of  the  comet  sheds  down  fire.  Its  gases  have 
fallen  in  great  volumes  on  the  earth  ;  they  ignite;  amid 
the  whirling  and  rushing  of  the  debris,  caught  in  cyclones, 
rises  the  glare  of  a  Titanic  conflagration.  The  winds 
beat  the  rocks  against  the  rocks;  they  pick  up  sand- 
heaps,  peat-beds,  and  bowlders,  and  whirl  them  madly 
in  the  air.  The  heat  increases.  The  rivers,  the  lakes, 
the  ocean  itself,  evaporate.  And  poor  humanity  I  Burned, 
bruised,  wild,  crazed,  stumbling,  blown  about  like  fea- 
thers in  the  hurricanes,  smitten  by  mighty  rocks,  they 
perish  by  the  million ;  a  few  only  reach  the  shelter  of 
the  caverns;  and  thence,  glaring  backward,  look  out 
over  the  ruins  of  a  destroyed  world. 

And  not  humanity  alone  has  fled  to  these  hiding- 
places  ;  the  terrified  denizens  of  the  forest,  the  domestio 
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animals  of  the  fields,  with  the  instiDct  which  iu  great 
tempests  has  driven  them  into  the  houses  of  men,  follow 
the  reftigees  into  the  caverns. 

The  first  effect  of  the  great  heat  is  the  vaporization  of 
the  waterff  of  the  earth ;  but  this  is  arrested  long  before 
it  has  completed  its  work. 

Still,  the  heat  is  iutense — how  long  it  lasts,  who  shall 
tell?     An  Arabian  legend  indicates  years. 

The  stones  having  ceased  to  fall,  the  few  who  have 
escaped — and  they  are  few  indeed,  for  many  are  shut  up 
forever  by  the  clay-dust  and  gravel  iu  their  hiding- 
places,  and  on  many  others  the  convulsions  of  the  earth 
have  shaken  down  the  rocky  roofs  of  the  caves — the  few 
survivors  come  out,  or  dig  their  way  out,  to  look  upon  a 
changed  and  blasted  world.  No  cloud  is  in  the  skv, 
no  rivers  or  lakes  are  on  the  earth ;  only  the  deep  springs 
of  the  caverns  are  lefl;  the  sun,  a  ball  of  fire,  glares  in 
the  bronze  heavens. 

But  gradually  the  heat  begins  to  dissipate.  This  is  a 
signal  for  tremendous  electrical  action.  G)ndensation 
commences.  Never  has  the  air  held  such  incalculable 
masses  of  moisture ;  never  has  heaven's  artillery  so  rat- 
tled and  roared  since  earth  began!  Condensation  means 
clouds.  We  will  fiud  hereafter  a  whole  body  of  legends 
about  "  the  stealing  of  the  clouds  "  aud  their  restora- 
tion. The  veil  thickens.  The  sun's  rays  are  shut  out 
It  grows  colder;  more  condensation  follows.  Th« 
heavens  darken.  Louder  and  louder  bellows  the  thun* 
der.  We  shall  see  the  lightnings  represented,  in  myth 
after  myth,  as  the  arrows  of  the  rescuing  demi-god  who 
saves  the  world.  The  heat  has  carried  up,  perhaps,  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  water  of  the  world  into  the  air.  Now 
it  is  condensed  into  cloud.     We  know  how  an  ordinary 
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storm  darkens  the  heavens.  In  this  case  it  is  black 
night.  A  pall  of  dense  cloud,  many  miles  in  thickness, 
enfolds  the  earth.  No  sun,  no  moon,  nq  stars,  can  be 
seen.  "  Darkness  is  on  the  face  of  the  deep."  Day  has 
ceased  to  be.  Men  stumble  agaiust  each  other.  The 
overloaded  atmosphere  begins  to  discharge  itself.  The 
great  work  of  restoring  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  the 
ocean  begins.  It  grows  colder — colder — colder.  The 
pouring  rain  turns  into  snow  and  settles  on  all  the  up- 
j&nds  and  north  countries ;  snow  falls  on  snow ;  gigantic 
snow-beds  are  formed,  which  gradually  solidify  into  ice. 
While  no  mile-thick  ice-sheet  descends  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  glaciers  intrude  into  all 
the  valleys,  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  temperate 
regions  become  arctic;  that  is  to  say,  only  those  varieties 
of  plants  and  animals  survive  in  those  regions  that  are 
able  to  stand  the  cold,  and  these  we  now  call  arctic. 

In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  and  cold  and  snow,  th6 
remnants  of  poor  humanity  wander  over  the  face  of  the 
liesolatcd  world ;  stumbling,  awe-struck,  but  filled  with 
an  insatiable  hunger  which  drives  them  on  ;  living  upon 
the  bark  of  the  few  trees  that  have  escaped,  or  on  the 
bodies  of  the  animals  that  have  perished,  and  even  upon 
one  another. 

Steadily,  steadily,  steadily — for  days,  weeks,  months, 
years — the  rains  and  snows  fall ;  and  as  the  clouds  are 
drained,  they  become  thinner  and  thinner,  and  the  light 
increases. 

It  has  now  grown  so  light,  that  the  wanderers  can 
mark  the  difference  between  night  and  day.  "  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day." 

Day  by  day  it  grows  lighter  and  warmer ;  the  piled- 
ap  snow  begins  to  melt.    It  is  an  age  of  tremendouB 
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floods.  All  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  continentB  are 
covered  with  water.  Brooks  become  mighty  rivers,  and 
rivers  are  floods;  the  drift  debris  is  cut  into  by  the 
waters,  re-arranged,  piled  up  iu  what  is  called  the  strati- 
fied, secondary  drift.  Enormous  river-valleys  are  cut 
out  of  the  gravel  and  clay. 

The  seeds  and  roots  of  trees  and  grasses,  uncovered 
by  the  rushing  torrents,  and  catching  the  increasing 
warmth,  begin  to  put  forth  green  leaves.  The  sad 
and  parti-colored  earth,  covered  with  white,  red,  or  blue 
clays  aud  gravels,  once  more  wears  a  fringe  of  green. 

The  light  increases.  The  warmth  lifts  up  part  of  the 
water  already  cast  down,  and  the  outflow  of  the  steam- 
ing ice-fields,  and  pours  it  down  again  in  prodigious 
floods.    It  is  an  age  of  storms. 

The  people  who  have  escaped  gather  together.  They 
know  the  sun  is  coming  back.  They  know  this  desola- 
tion is  to  pass  away.  They  build  great  fires  and  make 
human  sacrifices  to  bring  back  the  sun.  They  point 
and  guess  where  he  will  appear ;  for  they  have  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  cardinal  points. 

At  last  the  great,  the  godlike,  the  resplendent  lumi- 
nary breaks  through  the  clouds,  and  looks  again  upon 
the  wrecked  earth. 

Oh  I  what  joy,  beyond  all  words,  comes  upon  those 
who  see  him  I  They  fall  upon  their  faces.  They  wor- 
ship him  whom  the  dread  events  have  taught  to  recog- 
nize as  the  great  god  of  life  and  light.  They  bum  or 
^ast  down  their  animal  gods  of  the  pre-glacial  time^ 
and  then  begins  that  world-wide  worship  of  the  sun 
which  has  continued  down  to  our  own  times. 

And  from  that  diiy  to  this  we  live  under  the  influence 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  comet.    The  mild,  eternal 
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summer  of  the  Tertiary  age  is  gone.  The  battle  between 
the  sun  and  the  ice-sheets  continues.  Every  north  wind 
brings  us  the  breath  of  snow ;  every  south  wind  is  part 
of  the  sun's  contribution  to  undo  the  comet's  work.  A 
continual  amelioration  of  climate  has  been  going  on 
since  the  Glacial  age ;  and,  if  no  new  catastrophe  falls 
on  the  earth,  our  remote  posterity  will  yet  see  the  last 
snowbank  of  Greenland  melted,  and  the  climate  of  the 
£ocene  re-established  in  Spitzbergen. 

Ignatius  Donelly. 


A  TELEPHONIC  CONVERSATION. 


I  CONSIDER  that  a  conversation  by  telephone — when 
you  are  simply  sitting  by  and  not  taking  any  part  in 
that  conversation — is  (me  of  the  solemnest  curiosities  of 
this  modem  life. 

Yesterday  I  was  writing  a  deep  article  on  a  sublime 
philosophical  subject  while  such  a  conversation  was  going 
on  in  the  room.  I  notice  that  one  can  always  write  best 
Yfhen  somebody  is  talking  through  a  telephone  close  by. 
Well,  the  thing  began  in  this  way.  A  member  of  our 
household  came  in  and  asked  me  to  have  our  house  put 
into  communication  with  Mr.  Bagley's,  down-town.  I 
have  observed,  in  many  cities,  that  the  gentle  sex  always 
shrink  from  calling  up  the  central  office  tliemselves.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  they  do.  So  I  touched  the  bell,  ano 
this  talk  ensued : — 

Central  Office  (gruffly), — Hello  I 

X  — la  it  the  central  office  ? 

(7.  0. — Of  course  it  is.    What  do  you  want? 
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/."^Will  you  switch  me  on  to  the  Bagleys,  please  ? 
C,  0. — All  right.     Just  keep  your  ear  to  the  telei 
phone. 

Then  I  heard,  k-look,  k-look,  k'look — klook-klook« 
klook-look-look !  then  a  horrible  "gritting"  of  teeth, 
and  finally  a  piping  female  voice :  Y-e-s  ?  [^Rising  inflec- 
tion,']    Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  nie  ? 

Without  answering,  I  handed  the  telephone  to  the 
applicant,  and  sat  down.  Then  followed  the  queerest  of 
all  queer  things  in  the  world — a  conversation  with  only 
one  end  to  it.  You  hear  questions  asked ;  you  don't 
hear  the  answer.  You  hear  invitations  given ;  you  hear 
no  thanks  in  return.  You  have  listening  pauses  of  dead 
silence,  followed  by  apparently  irrelevant  and  unjustifi- 
able exclamations  of  glad  surprise  or  sorrow  or  dismay. 
You  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  the  tiilk,  because  you 
never  hear  anything  that  the  person  at  the  other  end  of 
the  wire  says.  Well,  I  heard  the  following  remarkable 
series  of  observations,  all  from  the  one  tongue,  and  all 
shouted, — for  you  can't  ever  persuade  the  gentle  sex  t<i 
speak  gently  into  a  telephone : 

Yes  ?     Why,  how  did  that  happen  ? 

Pause. 

What  did  you  say  ? 

Pause. 

Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Pause. 

No!  Oh,  no,  I  didn't  mean  that,  I  meant,  put  it  in 
while  it  is  still  boiling,  or  just  before  it  comes  to  a 
hoil. 

Pause. 

What? 

P«usa 
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I  turned  it  over  with  a  back-stitch  on  the  selvage  edge. 

Pausa 

Yes,  I  like  that  way,  too ;  but  I  think  it's  better  to 
KMSte  it  on  with  Valenciennes  or  bombazine,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  It  gives  such  an  air,  and  attracts  so  much 
notice. 

Pause. 

It's  forty-ninth  Deuteronomy,  sixty-fourth  to  ninety- 
seventh  inclusive.  I  think  we  ought  all  to  read  it 
often. 

Pause. 

Perhaps  so  ;  I  generally  use  a  hairpin. 

Pause. 

What  did  you  say.    [AsideJ]    Children,  do  be  quiet  I 

Pause. 

Oh !  B  fiat !  Dear  me,  I  thought  you  said  it  wa^  the 
cat  I 

Pause. 

Since  when  ? 

Pause. 

Why,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Pause. 

You  astound  me !     It  seems  utterly  impossible ! 

Pause. 

Who  did? 

Pause. 

Goodness  gracious ! 

Pause. 

Well,  what  is  this  world  coming  to  ?  Was  it  right  in 
church  ? 

Pause. 

And  was  her  mother  there  ? 
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Why,  Mrs.  Bagley,  I  should  have  died  of  humiliatioii ! 
What  did  they  do? 
Lfong  pause. 

I  can't  be  perfectly  sure,  because  I  haven*t  the  notes 
by  me;  but  I  think  it  goes  something  like  this :  te-tolly- 
loll-loll-lee-ly-li-i-do !     And  then  re|)eat,  you  know. 

Pause. 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  sweet — and  very  solemn  and 
impressive,  if  you  get  the  andantino  and  pianissimo  right 

Pause. 

Oh  !  gum  drops,  gum  drops !  But  I  never  allow  them 
to  eat  striped  candy.  And  of  course,  they  can't,  tiD  they 
get  their  teeth,  any  way. 

Pause. 

What? 

Pause. 

Oh,  not  in  the  least — go  right  on.  He's  here  writing, — 
it  doesn't  bother  him. 

Pause. 

Very  well,  I'll  come  if  I  can.  [AsideJl  Dear  me,  how 
it  does  tire  a  person's  arm  to  hold  this  thiag  up  so  long ! 
I  wish  she'd — 

Pause. 

Oh,  no,  not  at  all ;  I  like  to  talk — but  I'm  afi-aid  I'm 
keeping  you  from  your  affairs. 

Pause. 

Visitors? 

Pause. 

No,  we  never  use  butter  on  them. 

Pause. 

Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  way  ;  but  all  the  cook-books 
say  they  are  very  unhealthy  when  they  are  out  of  season. 
And  he  doesn't  like  them  any  way, — especially  canned* 
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Pause. 

Oh,  I  think  that  is  too  high  for  them ;  we  have  nev«r 
paid  over  fifty  cents  a  bunch. 

Pause. 

Must  you  go  ?    Well,  good-bye. 

Pause. 

Yes,  I  think  so.    Goo<l-bye. 

Pause. 

Four  o'clock  then — 1*11  be  ready,  good-bye. 

Pause. 

Thank  you  ever  so  much.     Good-bye. 

Pause. 

Oh,  not  at  all  I  just  as  fresh — which? 

Oh,  I*m  glad  to  hear  that     Good-bye. 

(Hangs  up  the  telephone  and  says,  "  Oh  it  does  tire  a 
person's  arm  so."] 

A  man  delivers  a  single  brutal  *'  Good-bye,"  and  that 
b  ihe  end  of  it.  Not  so  with  the  gentle  sex — I  say  it  in 
their  praise ;  they  cannot  abide  abruptness. 

Mark  Twain. 


TICKET  O'  LEAVE. 


WHO'S  getting  married  tliis  morning — some  o*  tha 
big  folks?    No! 
Leastways  not  as  you'd  call  such  as  nowadays  big  folki 

go. 
It's  only  a  common  wedding — old  Bradley's  daughter 

Eve 
Is  a  saying  "  I  will  "  in  yonder,  and  the  bridegn>om*i 
"  Ticket  o'  Leave." 
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You  thought  'twas  a  big  folks'  wedding  because  o'  the 

crowd,  may  be. 
Well,  it's  one  as  the  whole  o'  the  village  has  come  to  the 

church  to  see. 
You  needn't  say  you're  a  stranger;  if  you  wasn't  you'd 

know  their  tale, 
For  to  find  another  as  didn't  you  might  search  ten  miles 

and  fail. 

" Ticket  o'  Leave"  did  I  call  him ?— I  did,  sir,  and  all 

round  here, 
'*  Ticket  o'  Leave  "  we've  called  him  for  as  nigh  as  may 

be  a  year. 
For  he  came  back  here  from  a  prison — this  is  his  native 

place. 
And  that  was  the  jibe  as  his  neighbors  flung  in  his  hag* 

gard  face. 

It's  ten  years  ago  since  it  happened — that  as  brought 

all  the  shame, 
That  as  gave  decent  people  the  right  to  shrink  at  his  name. 
He  was  right-hand  man  to  old  Bradley,  was  Ned — that 

is  "  Ticket  o'  Leave," 
He  was  more  like  a  son  to  the  farmer,  and  he  loved  his 

daughter  Eve. 

Eve  was  the  village  beauty,  with  half  the  lads  at  her  feet. 
But  she  only  gave  'em  the  chafl!*,  sir — it  was  Ned  as  got 

all  the  wheat. 
They  were  sweethearts  trothed  and  plighted,  for  old 

Bradley  was  nothing  loth. 
He  had  kissed  the  girl  when  she  told  him  and  promised 

to  help  them  botL 
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But  Jack,  his  son,  was  his  idol — a  rackety,  scapegrace 

lad— 
Though  to  speak  e*er  a  word  agen  him  was  to  drive  the 

old  chap  mad. 
He  worshiped  the  boy,  God  help  him — the  dearest  to 

him  on  earth — 
The  wife  of  his  early  manhood  had  died  in  giviiig  him 

birth. 

To  him  Jack  was  just  an  angel,  but  over  the  village  ale 
The  gossips  who  knew  his  capers  could  tell  a  different 

tale. 
There  were  whispers  of  worse  than  folly;  of  drunken 

bouts  and  of  debts, 
And  of  company  Jack  wa«  keeping,  into  which  it  wa» 

bad  to  get. 

Ned  heard  it  all  at  the  alehouse,  smoking  his  pipe  one 

night. 
And  he  struck  his  fist  on  the  table,  and  gave  it  them  left 

and  right. 
He  said  it  was  lies,  and  dared  them  to  breathe  a  word 

'gen  the  lad ; 
He  feared  it  might  reach  the  farmer,  but  Ned  knew  as 

the  boy  was  bad. 

Old  Bradley  was  weak  and  ailing ;  the  doctor  had  whis- 
pered Ned 

That  a  sudden  shock  would  kill  him,  that  he  hel3  his 
life  by  a  thread. 

So  that  made  Ned  more  than  anxious  to  keep  the  slanders 
back 

That  were  running  rife  in  the  village  about  the  scape- 
grace Jack. 
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One  night — I  shall  never  forget  it,  for  it  carue  like  t 
thunder  clap — 

The  news  came  into  the  village  as  they'd  found  a  peddler 
chap 

Smothered  in  blood,  and  senseless,  shot  and  robbed  on 
the  Green, 

And  they  brought  Ned  back  here  handcuffed,  two  con- 
stables between. 

At  first  we  couldn't  believe  it  as  he  could  ha'  been  the 

man, 
But  one  of  our  chaps  had  caught  him  just  as  he  turned 

and  ran — 
Had  caught  Ned  there  red-handed,  with  a  gun  and  the 

peddler's  gold, 
And  we  went  in  a  crowd  to  the  station,  where  the  rest 

of  the  tale  was  told. 

The  facts  against  Ned  were  convincing.     When  they  got 

the  peddler  around, 
His  wound  was  probed,  and  a  bullet  that  fitted  Ned*8 

gun  was  found. 
He'd  been  shot  from  behind  a  hedgerow,  and  had  fallen 

and  swooned  away. 
And  Ned  must  have  searched  his  victim,  and  have 

robbed  him  as  he  lay. 

They  kept  it  back  from  the  farmer,  who  had  taken  at  last 
to  his  bed. 

Eve  came,  red-eyed,  and  told  him  that  she'd*had-a  quar- 
rel with  Ned, 

And  he'd  gone  away,  had  left  them,  and  perhaps  he 
wouldn't  come  back.  [his  Jack, 

Old  Bradley  said  he  was  sorry — then  asked  for  his  boy— 
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iLnd  Jack,  white-faced  aud  trembliug,  he  crept  to  the  old 
man's  side, 

And  was  scarcely  away  from  the  homestead  till  after  the 
farmer  died. 

On  the  night  that  death  crossed  the  threshold,  one  last 
long  lingering  l(K)k 

At  the  face  that  was  his  dead  darling's  the  poor  old  for- 
mer took. 

As  the  shadows  of  twilight  deepened,  the  long  ago  came 

back. 
And  his  weak  voice  faintly  whispered  :  "  Lean  over  and 

kiss  me.  Jack ; 
Let  me  take  your  kiss  to  heaven,  to  the  mother  who  dieil 

for  you." 
And  Eve  sobbed  out  as  she  heard  him :    "  Thank  God, 

he  never  knew." 

In  his  lonely  cell  a  felon  heard  of  the  old  man's  end 
In  a  letter  his  faithful  sweetheart  had  conquered  her 

grief  to  send ; 
And  the  load  of  his  pain  was  lightened  as  he  thought  of 

what  might  have  been 
Had  Jack,  and  not  he,  been  taken  that  night  upon 

Parson's  Green  I 

Five  years  went  over  the  village,  and  then  one  midsum- 
mer eve 

Came  Ned  back  here  as  an  outcast — out  on  a  ticket  o' 
leave. 

And  all  of  the  people  shunned  him,  the  Bradleys  had 
moved  away, 

For  Jack  had  squandered  the  money  in  drink  and  in 
vice  and  play. 
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Poor  Eve  waa  up  at  the  doctor's — his  housekeeper  grav« 
and  staid : 

There  was  something  about  her  manner  that  made  her 
old  flames  afraid. 

Not  one  of  them  went  a-wooing — they  said  that  her  heart 
was  dead, 

That  it  died  on  the  day  the  Judges  sentenced  her  sweet- 
heart, Ned. 

"  Ticket  o'  Leave  "  they  called  him  after  he  came  back 

here. 
God  knows  what  he  did  for  a  living,  he  must  have  been 

starved  pretty  near, 
But  he  clung  to  the  village  somehow — got  an  odd  job 

now  and  then, 
But  whenever  a  farmer  took  him  there  was  grumbling 

among  the  men. 

He  was  flouted  like  that  a  twelvemonth — then  suddenly 

came  a  tale 
That  a  man  out  of  our  village  had  been  sick  in  the 

county  gaol. 
Sick  unto  death,  and  dying,  he  had  eased  his  mind  of  a 

sin. 
Hoping  by  that  atonement  some  mercy  above  to  win. 

We  knew  it  all  that  Sunday — for  the  parson,  right  out 

in  church, 
He  wiped  away  in  a  moment  frcini  Ned  the  felon  smirch. 
He  told  us  his  noble  stury  how  iol lowing  Jack  that 

night, 
He  had  seen  him  shoot  at  the  ]H'd(IKT,  and  rob  him  and 

take  to  flight. 
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He  had  seized  the  gun  and  the  money  from  the  rascars 

trembling  hand. 
Jack  fled  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  the  rest  you  can 

understand. 
The  word  that  he  might  have  spoken  he  kept  to  himself 

to  save, 
For  the  sake  of  the  dying  father,  the  pitiful  thief  and 

knave. 

H«^  knew  that  the  blow  would  hasten  the  death  of  one 

who  had  done 
More  for  him  than  a  father — who  had  treated  him  as  a 

son. 
And  so  he  had  suffered  in  silence,  all  through  the  weary 

years. 
The  felon's  shame  and  the  prison,  and  the  merciless 

taunts  and  jeers. 

Hark!  there's  the  organ  pealiug — see  how  the  crowd 

divides. 
Room  for  the  best  of  fellows — room  for  the  Queen  of 

Brides. 
Look  at  their  happy  faces — three  cheers  foi  the  £eithful 

Eve, 

And  three  times  three  and  another  ibr  Ned,  the  "  Ticket 

o'  Leave." 

Gsa  R.  Sims. 


CATCHING  THE  COLT. 


WITH  forehead  star  and  silver  U  il, 
And  three  white  feet  to  matclt- 
Tl\e  gay,  half-broken,  sorrel  colt 
Which  one  of  us  could  catch? 
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"  I  can,"  haid  Dick ;  "  I'm  good  for  that  f 

He  slowly  shook  his  empty  hat. 
"She'll  think  'tis  full  of  corn,"  said  he; 
"  Stand  back,  and  she  will  come  to  me." 

Her  head  the  shy,  proud  creature  raised 

As  'mid  the  daisy  flowers  she  grazed ; 

Then  down  the  hill,  across  the  brook, 

Delaying  oil,  her  way  she  took ; 

Then  changed  her  pace,  and,  moving  quick, 

She  hurried  on,  and  came  to  Dick. 
"Hal  ha!"  he  cried,  "I've  caught  you,  Beck  I 

And  put  the  halter  round  her  neck. 

But  soon  there  came  another  day. 
And,  eager  for  a  ride — 
**  I'll  go  and  catch  the  colt  again: 
I  can,"  said  Dick  with  pride. 

So  up  the  stony  pasture  lane. 
And  up  the  hill,  he  trudged  again ; 
And  when  he  saw  the  colt,  as  slow 
He  shook  hi^  old  hat  to  and  fro, 
"She'll  think  'tis  full  of  corn,"  he  thought, 
"  And  I  shall  have  her  quickly  caught." 
"  Beck  I  Beck !"  he  called ;  and  at  the  sound, 
The  restless  beauty  looked  around. 
Then  made  a  quick,  impatient  turn, 
And  galloped  off  among  the  fern. 
And  when  beneath  a  tree  she  stopped. 
And  leisurely  some  clover  cropped, 
Dick  followed  after,  but  in  vain ; 
His  hand  was  just  upon  her  mane, 
When  off  she  flew  as  flies  the  wind, 
And,  panting,  he  pressed  on  behind. 
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Down  through  the  brake,  the  brook  across. 
O'er  bushes,  thistles,  mounds  of  moss, 
Hound  and  around  the  ])lace  they  passed, 
Till  breathless  Dick  sank  down  at  last ; 
Threw  by,  provoked,  his  empty  hat, — 
**  The  colt,"  he  said,  "  remembers  that! 
There's  always  trouble  from  deceit 
I'll  never  try  again  to  cheat  I'* 

Marian  Douqlar 


APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  OCEAN. 


ROLL  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  'ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remaii^ 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan — 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uneoffine<l,  and  unknown. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarclis  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  the  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  th^  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 
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Thy  shores  are  empires,  chaDged  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria^  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts :  not  so  thou ; 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow : 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving :  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and,  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear ; 
For  I  was  aa  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

Btron. 
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THE  CLOWN'S  BABY. 


rwas  out  on  the  Western  frontier — 
The  miners,  rugged  and  brown, 
Were  gathered  around  tlie  posters ; 

The  circus  had  come  to  town ! 
The  great  tent  shone  in  the  darkness, 

Like  a  wonderful  palace  of  light, 
And  rough  men  crowded  the  entrance — 
Shows  didn't  come  there  every  night! 

Not  a  woman's  face  among  them ; 

Many  a  face  that  was  bad, 
And  some  that  were  only  vacant. 

And  some  that  were  very  sad. 
And  behind  a  canvas  curtain, 

In  a  corner  of  the  place 
The  Clown,  with  chalk  and  vermillion, 

Was  "  making  up  **  his  fece. 

A  weary  looking  woman, 

With  a  smile  that  still  was  sweet, 
Sewed  on  a  little  garment, 

With  a  cradle  at  her  feet. 
Pantaloon  stood  ready  and  waiting. 

It  was  time  for  the  going  on. 
But  the  Clown  in  vain  searched  wildly ; 

The  "  property-baby  "  was  gone ! 

He  murmured  impatiently  hunting ; 

**  It's  strange  that  I  cannot  find — 
There  I  I've  looked  in  every  comer ; 

It  must  have  been  left  behind ;" 
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The  miners  were  stamping  aud  shoutings 
They  were  not  patient  men. 

The  Clown  bent  over  the  cradh 
**  I  must  take  you  little  Ben  1" 


The  mother  started  and  shivered. 

But  trouble  and  want  were  near ; 
She  lifted  her  baby  gently, 

"  You'll  be  very  careful  dear?" 
^  Careful  ?     You  foolish  darling — " 

How  tenderly  it  was  said  I 
What  a  smile  shone  through  the  chalk  and  paint 

**  Why,  I  love  each  hair  of  bis  headT 


r» 


The  noise  rose  with  an  uproar, 

Misrule  for  the  time  was  king ; 
The  Clown  with  a  foolish  chuckle, 

Bolted  into  the  ring — 
But  as,  with  a  squeak  and  flourish 

The  fiddles  closed  their  tune, 
'  You'll  hold  him  as  if  he  were  made  of  glass,' 

Said  the  Clown  to  Pantaloon. 


The  jovial  fellow  nodded ; 

**  I've  a  couple  myself,"  he  said, 
I  know  how  to  handle  'em,  bless  you  I 

Old  fellow,  go  ahead!" 
The  fun  grew  fast  and  furious, 

And  not  one  of  all  the  crowd 
Had  guc&scd  that  the  baby  was  alive, 

Wlien  he  suddenly  crowed  ftloud^ 
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Oh  that  baby-laugh !     It  was  echoed 

From  the  benches  with  a  ring, 
And  the  roughest  customer  there  sprung  up 

With  "  Boys,  it's  the  real  thing !" 
The  ring  was  jammed  in  a  minute. 

Not  a  man  that  did  not  strive 
For  "a  shot  at  holding  the  baby"— 

The  baby  that  was  "  alive !" 


He  was  thronged  by  kneeling  suitors 

In  the  midst  of  the  dusty  ring, 
And  he  held  hb  court  right  royally,— 

The  feir  little  baby-king, — 
Till  one  of  the  shouting  courtiers 

A  man  with  a  bold  hard  face 
The  talk,  for  miles,  of  the  country 

And  the  terror  of  the  place. 

Raised  the  little  king  to  his  shoulder, 

And  chuckled  "  Look  at  that !" 
As  the  chubby  fingers  clutched  his  hair. 

Then,  "  Boys,  hand  round  the  hat  1" 
There  never  was  such  a  hatful 

Of  silver  and  gold  and  notes, 
People  are  not  always  penniless 

Because  they  don't  wear  coats  I 


And  then,  "  Three  cheers  for  the  baby  I' 
I  tell  you  those  cheers  were  meant, 

And  the  way  in  which  they  were  given 
Was  enough  to  raise  the  tent. 
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And  then  there  i\'a8  sudden  silence^ 
And  a  gruff  old  miner  said, 
*  Come  boys  enough  of  this  rumpus  t 
It's  time  it  was  put  to  bed." 

So  looking  a  little  sheepish, 

But  with  faces  strangely  bright. 

The  audience,  somewhat  lingeringly. 
Flocked  out  into  the  night. 

And  the  bold-faced  leader  chuckled 
*'  He  wasn't  a  bit  afraid ! 

He's  as  game  as  he  is  good  looking— 
Boys,  that  was  a  show  that  paid  V* 


THE  SHADOW  OF  DOOM. 


WHAT  dost  thou  here,  young  wife,  by  the  water  side  1 
Gathering  crimson  dulse  ? 
Know'st  thou  not  that  the  cloud  iu  the  west  glooms  wide, 
And  the  wind  has  a  hurrying  pulse  ? 

Peaceful  the  eastern  waters  before  thee  spread, 

And  the  cliffs  rise  high  behind. 
While  thou  gatherest  sea-weed  green,  and  brown,  and 
red. 

To  the  coming  trouble  blind. 

She  lifts  her  eyes  to  the  top  of  the  granite  crags. 

And  the  color  ebbs  from  her  cheek  ; 
Swifl  vapors  skurry — the  black  squall's  tattered  flagi^ 

And  she  hears  the  gray  gull  shriek. 
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And  like  a  blow  is  the  thought  of  the  little  boat. 

By  this  OQ  its  homeward  way ; 
A  tiny  skiff,  like  a  cockle-shell  afloat. 

In  the  tempest-threatened  bay. 

With  husband  and  brother  who  sailed  away  to  the  town 

When  fair  shone  the  morning  sun, 
To  tarry  but  till  the  tide  in  the  stream  turned  down, 

Then  homeward  again  to  run. 

Homeward  she  flies ;  the  land-breeze  strikes  her  cold ; 

A  terror  is  in  the  sky ; 
The  little  babe,  with  its  tumbled  hair  of  gold, 

In  her  mother's  arms  doth  lie. 

• 

She  catches  him  up  with  a  breathless,  questioning  cry, 

**  Oh,  mother,  speak !  are  they  near  ?" 
**  Dear,  almost  home,  at  the  western  window 

Thy  father  watches  in  fear." 

She  climbs  the  stair.     "  Oh,  father,  must  they  be  lost?" 

He  answers  never  a  word. 
Through  the  glass  he  watches  the  line  the  storm   has 
crossed, 

As  if  no  sound  he  heard. 

And  the  day  of  doom  seems  come  in  the  angry  v«k^ 

And  a  low  roar  Alls  the  air ; 
In  an  awful  stillness  the  dead  black  waters  lie^ 

And  the  rocks  gleam  ghastly  and  bare. 

Is  it  a  snow-white  gull's  wing  fluttering  there. 

In  the  midst  of  that  hush  of  dread? 
Ah  no !  it  is  the  narrow  strip  of  canvas  they  dart 

In  the  face  of  the  storm  to  spread. 
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A  moment  more  aod  all  the  furies  are  loose, 

The  coast  line  is  blotted  out, 
The  skiff  is  gone,  the  rain-cloud  pours  its  sluice, 

And  she  hears  her  father  shout : — 

"  Down  with  your  sail !"  as  if  through  the  turmoil  wild 

And  the  distance  his  voice  might  reach, 
And  stunned  she  clasps  still  closer  her  rosy  child. 

Bereft  of  the  power  of  speech. 

But  her  heart  cries  low  as  writhing  it  lies  on  the  rack. 

Sweet,  art  thou  fatherless  ? 
And  swift  to  her  mother  she  carries  the  little  one  back, 

Where  she  waits  in  her  sore  distress. 

Then  into  the  heart  of  the  storm  she  rushes  forth. 

Like  leaden  bullets  the  rain 
Beats  hard  in  her  face,  and  the  hurricane  from   the 
north 

Would  drive  her  back  again. 

It  splits  the  shingles  off  the  roof  like  a  wedge. 

It  lashes  her  clothes  and  her  hair. 
But  slowly  she  fights  her  way  to  the  western  ledge, 

In  the  strength  of  her  despair. 

Through  the  flying  spray,  through  the  rain-cloud  »iiat« 
tered  stream, 

What  shapes  in  the  distance  grope. 
Like  figures  that  haunt  the  shores  of  a  dreadful  dream? 

She  is  wild  with  a  desperate  hope.        '  • 

Have  pity,  merciful  Heaven  !  can  it  be? 

Is  it  no  vision  that  mocks  ? 
From  billow  to  billow  the  headlong  plunging  sea 

Has  tossed  them  high  on  the  rocks. 
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And  the  hollow  skifT  like  a  child's  toy  lies  on  the  ledge, 

This  side  of  the  roariug  foam, 
And  up  from  the  valley  of  death,  from  the  grave's  dread 
edge, 

Like  ghosts  of  men  they  come. 

O  sweetlf ,  sweetly,  shines  the  sinking  sun. 

And  the  storm  is  swept  away ; 
Piled  high  in  the  east  are  the  cloud-heaps  purple  and 
dun. 

And  peacefully  dies  the  day. 

But  a  sweeter  peace  falls  soil  on  the  grateful  souls 

In  the  louely  isle  that  dwell. 
And  the  whisper  and  rush  of  every  wave  that  rolls 

f^eems  murmuring,  "  All  is  well." 

Celia  Thaxter. 


THE  NEW  SLATE. 


SEE  my  slate.     I  dot  it  new, 
Cos  I  b'oke  the  other. 
Put  my  'it tie  foot  right  froo, 
Runnin'  after  mother. 

I  tan  make  you  lots  o'  sings, 
Fass  as  you  tan  tell  'em, 

T's  ai.u  IVs  and  big  O  rings, 
Only  1  Can't  spell  'era, 

I  tan  make  a  funny  pig, 

Wid  a  turly  tail-y, 
'Ittle  eyes  and  snout  so  big 

Pokin'  in  a  pail-y. 
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I  tan  make  a  elephant, 
Wid  his  trunk  a  hangin'; 

An'  a  boy — who  says  I  tan't? 
Wid  his  dun  a  bangin'. 

Ai'  the  smoke  a  tummin'  out; 

(Wid  my  t'umb  I  do  it, 
Rubbin'  all  the  white  about,) 

Sparks  a  flying  froo  it. 

I  tan  make  a  pretty  housf 
Wid  a  tree  behind  it. 

And  a  'ittle  mousy-mouse 
Runnin'  round  to  find  it 


I  tan  put  my  hand  out  fiat 
On  the  slate  and  draw  it ; 

(Ticklin'  is  the  worst  of  that  I) 

Did  you  ever  saw  it  ? 

• 
Now,  then,  s'all  I  make  a  tree 

Wid  a  birdie  on  it  ? 
All  my  pictures  you  s*all  see 

If  you'll  wait  a  minute. 

No,  I  dess  I'll  make  a  man 
Juss  like  Uncle  Roily. 

8ee  '<  tummin',  fass  it  tant 
Bet  my  slate  is  jolly  I 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


THIS,  then,  is  the  theatre  on  which  the  intellect  of 
America  is  to  appear,  and  Buch  the  motivefl  to  its 
exertion  such  the  mass  to  be  influenced  by  its  energies, 
such  the  crowd  to  witness  its  efibrts,  such  the  glory  to 
crown  its  success.  If  I  err  in  this  happy  vision  of  my 
country's  fortunes,  I  thank  God  for  an  error  so  ani- 
mating. If  this  be  false,  may  I  never  know  the  truth. 
Never  may  you,  my  friends,  be  under  any  other  feeling 
than  that  a  great,  a  growing,  an  immeasurably  expand- 
ing country  is  calling  upon  you  for  your  best  services. 

The  most  powerful  motives  call  on  us  for  those  efforts 
which  our  common  country  demands  of  all  her  children. 
Most  of  us  are  of  that  class  who  owe  whatever  of 
knowledge  has  shone  into  our  minds,  to  the  free  and 
popular  institutions  of  our  native  land.  There  are  few 
of  us,  who  may  not  be  permitted  to  boast,  that  we  have 
been  reared  in  an  honest  poverty  or  a  frugal  competence, 
and  owe  everything  to  those  means  of  education  which 
are  equally  open  to  all. 

We  are  summoned  to  new  energy  and  zeal  by  the 
high  nature  of  the  experiment  we  are  appointed  in 
Providence  to  make,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  theatre  on 
which  it  is  to  be  performed.  When  the  Old  World 
afforded  no  longer  any  hope,  it  pleased  Heaven  to  open 
this  last  refuge  of  humanity.  The  attempt  has  begun, 
and  is  going  on,  far  from  foreign  corruption,  on  the 
broadest  scale,  ax^d  ui;Jer  the  most  benignant  prospects ; 
and  it  certainly  rests  with  us  to  solve  the  great  problem 
in  human  society,  to  settle,  and  that  forever,  that  mo- 
mentous question — whether  mankind  can  be  trusted  with 
a  purely  popular  system  ? 
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One  might  almost  think,  without  extravagance,  that 
the  departed  wise  and  good  of  all  places 'and  times  are 
looking  down  from  their  happy  seats  to  witness  what  shall 
now  be  done  by  us ;  that  they  who  lavished  their  treasures 
and  their  blood  of  old,  who  labored  and  suffered,  who 
spake  and  wrote,  who  fought  and  perished,  in  the  one 
great  cause  of  freedom  and  truth,  are  now  hanging  from 
their  orbs  on  high,  over  the  last  solemn  experiment  of 
humanity. 

As  I  have  wandered  over  the  spots,  once  the  scene  of 
their  labors,  and  mused  among  the  prostrate  columns 
of  their  senate  houses  and  forums,  I  have  seemed  almost 
to  hear  a  voice  from  the  tombs  of  departed  ages ;  from 
the  sepulchers  of  the  nations,  which  died  before  the  sight. 
They  exhort  us,  they  adjure  us,  to  be  faithRil  to  our 
trust. 

They  implore  us,  by  the  long  trials  of  struggling  hu- 
manity, by  the  blessed  memory  of  the  departed ;  by  the 
dear  faith,  which  has  been  plighted  by  pure  hands,  to 
the  holy  cause  of  truth  and  man ;  by  the  awful  secrets 
of  the  prison  houses,  where  the  sons  of  freedom  have  been 
immured  ;  by  the  noble  heads  which  have  been  brought 
to  the  block ;  by  the  wrecks  of  time,  by  the  eloquent 
ruins  of  nations,  they  conjure  us  not  to  quench  the  light 
which  is  rising  on  the  world.  Greece  cries  to  us,  by  the 
convulsed  lips  of  her  poisoned,  dying  Demosthenes ;  and 
Rome  pleads  with  u?,  in  the  nmte  persuasion  of  her 
nangled  TuUy. 

l^DWABD  Everett. 


-  "u 


THE  FRONT  GATE. 


AN  old  and  crippled  gate  am  I, 
And  twenty  years  have  passed 
Since  I  was  swung  up  high  and  dry 

Betwixt  these  posts  so  fast ; 
But  now  I've  grown  so  powerful  weak- 
Despised  by  man  and  beast — 
I'm  scarcely  strong  enough  to  squeak. 
Although  I'm  never  greased. 

Twas  twenty  years  ago,  I  say, 

When  Mr.  Enos  White 
Came  kinder  hanging  'round  my  way 

'Most  every  other  night. 
He  hung  upon  my  starboard  side 

And  she  upon  the  tother, 
Till  Susan  Smith  became  his  bride, 

And  in  due  time  a  mother. 

I  groaned  intensely  when  I  heard— 

Despite  I  am  no  churl — 
My  doom  breathed  in  a  single  word : 

The  baby  was  a  girl  I 
And  as  she  grew  and  grew  and  grew, 

I  loud  bemoaned  my  fate ; 
For  she  was  very  fair  to  view. 

And  I — I  was  the  gate  I 

Then,  in  due  time,  a  lover  came. 

Betokening  my  ruin, 
A  dapper  fellow,  Brown  by  name^ 

The  grown  up  baby  wooin'  1 
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They  sprang  upon  nie  iu  the  gloam. 
And  talked  of  moon  and  stars ; 

They  are  married  now  and  live  at  home 
Along  with  ma  and  pa. 

My  lot  was  happy  for  a  year, 

No  courting  night  or  day — 
I  had  no  thought,  I  had  no  fear 

Bad  luck  would  come  my  way. 
But  .oh!  this  morning,  save  the  markt 

There  came  a  wild  surprise, 
A  shadow  flitted  grim  and  dark 

Across  my  suuny  skies. 

A  doctor  with  a  knowing  smile, 

A  nurse  with  face  serene, 
A  bustle  in  the  home  the  while, 

Great  Scott!  what  can  it  mean? 
My  hinges  ache ;  my  lock  is  weak. 

My  pickets  in  a  whirl ; 
I  hear  that  awful  doctor  speak; 

It  is  another  girl  I 


ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 


BACKWARD,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  yout 
flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night  I 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore. 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me'to  aleepl 
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Backward,  flow  backward,  O  tide  of  the  years ^ 
I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears, — 
Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain, — 
Take  them,  and  give  me  my  childhood  again  I 
I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay, — 
Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away ; 
Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap ; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep  I 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue. 
Mother,  O  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you  1 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between : 
Yet,  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain^ 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep  I 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown, 
No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone ;    . 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures, — 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours: 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
Prom  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber's  soft  calms  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep  I 


Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old  ; 
Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night, 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light 
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For  wit'n  its  sunny- edged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore; 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep; — 
Rock  nie  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep  I 

Mother,  dear  mother,  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I  last  listened  your  lullaby  song: 
Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace, 
With  your  light  lashes  ju?t  sweeping  my  face. 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep ; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep  I 

Elizabeth  Akers. 


MICE  AT  PLAY. 


FOUR  children  sat  around  a  wood-fire,  in  an  old  fash- 
ioned country-house.  The  red  embers  blazed  up 
merrily,  and  showed  four  flushed  little  faces,  four  very 
tangled  heads  of  hair,  eight  bright,  merry  eyes,  and — I 
regret  extremely  to  add — eight  very  dirty  little  hands, 
belonging,  respectively,  to  Bess,  Bob,  Archie,  and  Tom. 
Mamma  was  away,  you  may  be  sure.  If  she  were  at 
home,  the  children  would  have  made  a  very  different 
appearance.    O  yes,  indeed,  quite  and  entirely  different! 

The  round  table  was  wheeled  in  front  of  the  fire,  and 
the  student  lamp  in  the  centre  shed  its  light  on  Tom's 
letter,  which  he  was  writing  to  his  mother. 

Archie  was  leaning  back  in  the  large  chair;  his  arm, 
which  he  had  broken  in  riding  the  trick-mule  of  the 
circus  the  day  before,  was  in  a  splint;  but  judging  from 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  gingerbread  on  the  plate 
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near  him,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  new  eider,  trick-mules, 
jr  broken  arms  seriously  impair  the  appetite. 

"  Bess,  stop  jogging  the  table  I  How  on  earth  can  a 
fellow  write  with  you  around  T* 

**  Read  what  you've  written,"  said  Bess. 

"Yes,  do,"  chimed  iu  Archie.  They  were  both  anx- 
ious to  know  what  iiccount  their  mother  would  receive  of 
their  performance. 

"  Wait  till  it's  done,"  answered  Tom.  Writing  a  let- 
ter was  no  joke  for  Thomas  Bradley,  junior. 

"  How  on  earth  do  you  spell  circus?"  he  asked. 

"  S-u-r-k-e-ss,"  answered  Bess,  promptly. 

"  No  you  don't !"  cried  Tom.     "  I  know  better." 

"  If  you  know  so  much,  why  do  you  ask  ?"  retorted 
Bess. 

"  Oh,  come,  Bess  !  do  think,  can't  you  ?" 

"  There  is  a  c  in  it,"  put  in  Archie  ;  "  for  I  saw  the  big 
red-and-blue  posters  in  the  village,  and  I  know  there  waa 
a  c  in  ("ircus." 

"  Then  it's  c-i-r-k-i-s,"  said  Bess. 

"Yes;  I  guess  that's  right,"  said  Tom,  though  tftilly, 
writing  the  word,  and  then  holding  his  head  back  from 
the  paper,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  to  see 
if  it  looked  natural. 

"  I*ra  not  exactly  sure,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  It  looks 
kinder  queer.  And  mamma  does  make  such  a  row  if  I 
don't  spell  right !  What's  the  use  in  spelling,  any  way? 
If  the  folks  know  what  you  mean,  that's  enough — one 
way  is  as  good  as  another.  Pshaw  !"  he  continued,  "  J 
don't  believe  it  is  riglit.  See  here,  Bob  !  you're  a  first- 
rate  little  boy — a  real,  regular  first-rate  good  boy,  you 


are." 


•i 


If  it's  up-stairs,  I  won't,"  declared  Bob,  who  knew 
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that  flattery  always  preceded  errands.     Bob  was  one  of 
the  kind  who  learned  by  experience. 

"Oh,  yes,  Bobby  I  That's  a  lovely  harness  you've 
made  for  pussy.  I  couldn't  have  done  better  mysel£ 
You  know  where  my  dictionary  is,  up  in  my  room,  on 
the  table.     Run  along  and  get  it, — that's  a  good  boy/' 

Bob  kept  on  with  his  work. 

"  Come,  Bobby,"  said  Tom,  encouragingly. 

"Gro  yourself!"  was  Bob's  polite  suggestion. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  tired.  I've  done  nothing  but  run  for 
doctors  all  day  long.  Come,  Bob,  I'll  tell  mamma  what  a 
good  boy  you  are,  if  you  will." 

**  Won't  you  tell  her  I  dropped  the  teapot  down  the 
welf  r  asked  Bob. 

**  )h,  did  you  ?"  cried  Tom,  Bess,  and  Archie,  all  in 
E  bi  '•ath. 

Bv"  b  nodded  his  head  and  looked  at  them  all  with  a 
ialnr  ^tare. 

"  Which  one  ?"  asked  the  three  children,  anxiously. 

"The  big  silver  one,"  said  Bob. 

"  How  ?     Why  ?     What  were  you  doing  with  it  ?" 

"  The  gardener  wouldn't  lend  me  the  watering-pot, 
and  I  wanted  to  water  my  garden,  so  I  just  thought  that 
would  do  instead ;  and  I  went  to  fill  it  at  the  well,  and  the 
bucket  hit  it  right  ever  into  the  well.  It  was  the 
buc?iet's  fault.     I  aint  to  blame." 

"  Whe-e-ew  I"  at  last  whistled  Tom. 

"  If  you  won't  tell  mamma,  I'll  go  for  your  book," 
said  Bob. 

"  Well,  I  won't  tell  her  in  this  letter,  any  way." 

"  Don't  tell  her  at  all,"  insisted  Bob. 

"  If  you  don't  go  right  off  and  get  it,  I'll  write  it  this 
moment." 
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•'  I'll  go,  I'll  go !"  cried  Bob. 

"  That's  the  worst  scrape  yet,"  said  Bess.  "For  if  I 
did  get  lost,  I  was  found  again ;  and  if  I  did  tear  my 
clothes,  they  are  all  mended  now ;  and  if  Archie  did 
break  hiB  arm,  he's  got  it  mended  now,  too ;  but  the  tea- 
pot I  That's  dropped  down  the  well,  and  there  it  is." 

Bessii/s  argument  was  convincing.  There  was  no 
more  to  ^e  said. 

Aflei  awhile,  Tom's  letter  was  finished,  and  ran  as 
follows: 

"De^r  Mamma:  I  wish  you  was  home.  We  have 
dun  a  good  menny  bad  thhigs.  Bess  got  lost  in  the 
woods,  and  most  drowned  in  the  Rainy  Pond.  I  shot 
Kate  thru  the  head  with  a  squirt  of  water,  and  most 
killed  her.  Archie  broke  his  arm  trying  to  wride  the 
rik-mule  at  the  curkis.  Bob  has  dun  worst  of  all ;  but 
I  said  I  woodn't  tel  that.  .  Bob  has  dun adredful  thing; 
but  I  sed  I  woodn't  tel,  so  I  won't.  It's  orful.  Papa  is 
very  good  to  us,  and  don't  make  us  wash  too  much.  The 
bred  is  orftil ;  Maggy  is  cross.  But  we're  all  well,  ex- 
cept Archy's  arm,  and  Dr.  Jarvis  says  if  he  don't  get 
fever  he  will  get  wel. 

"  Your  loving  son, 

Tom. 

"  P.  S.  You  wil  feel  orful  bad  about  what  Bob's 
dun.'* 

The  next  morning  all  four  children  were  gathered 
around  the  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  the  silver 
teapot. 

"  I  see  it,  I  see  it!"  cried  Tom,  eagerly.  "It's  down 
at  the  bottom." 

**  Did  you  suppose  it  would  float  ?"  asked  Besi. 
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"  Let  me  see,"  cried  Bob. 

"  You  clear  out,"  said  Archie  ;  "  you've  made  all  thu 
mischief.  You'd  better  go  before  you  tumble  in  your 
self,  you  little  goose.  I  can't  go  after  it,  with  my  brokeD 
arm." 

"Now  I  suppose  we  will  hear  of  nothing  but  your 
broken  arm  for  a  month,  and  you'll  shirk  everything  for 
it.  *  I  can't  study,  'cause  my  arm's  broken;  I  can't  go 
errands  'cause  my  arm's  broken ;  I  can't  go  to  church 
'cause  my  arm's  broken  ;'  that  will  be  your  whim,  Ar- 
chie ;  but  don't  try  your  dodges  on  me,  for  I  won't  stand 
it.  If  it  really  hurts  you,  I'm  sorry,  and  I'll  lick  any 
fellow  that  touch<«  you  till  you  get  well  again;  but  none 
of  your  humbug.  Of  course  you  can't  go  down  the  well  • 
you  couldn't  if  your  arm  wasn't  broken." 

Meanwhile  Bes**  had  gone  to  the  house  for  a  long 
fishing-pole,  and  SH)n  returned  carrying  it. 

"  We'll  fasten  f  hook  to  the  end  of  it  and  fish  the  tea* 
pot  up,"  said  she. 

"Ho,  ho!  Du  you  suppose  it  will  bite  like  a  fish?" 
laughed  Tom. 

"No,  I  do  not,  Tom  Bradley.  But  I  suppose  if  I  tie 
a  string  to  the  pole,  and  fasten  an  iron  hook  to  one  end, 
that  I  can  wiggle  it  around  in  the  water  till  the  hook 
catches  in  the  handle,  and  then  we  can  draw  it  up. 
"^hat's  what  I  suppose." 

"  There's  something  in  that,  Bess.     Let  me  try." 

"  No ;  go  and  get  one  for  yourself." 

**  But  where  can  I  find  one  ?" 

"  In  the  smoke-house,  where  I  got  mine." 

"  Oh,  get  me  one  too,"  cried  Bob. 

"And  me  one,  too,"  cried  Archie. 

Before  half  ^n  hour  had  passed,  the  four  children,  all 
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nr/oeJ  with  lishiiig-poles,  were  iiiteotly  wiggling  in  the 
water,  catchiug  their  hooks  in  the  stones  by  he  side  of 
the  well,  eutangling  their  lines,  digging  their  elbows  into 
each  other's  sides,  in  their  frantic  attempts  to  pull  their 
hooks  loose,  scolding,  pushing,  and  getting  generally 
excited. 

Every  few  minutes  Tom  would  pull  Bess  back  by  her 
sunbounet,  and  save  her  from  tumbling  over  in  her  eag- 
erness; but  so  far  from  being  grateful  to  her  deliverer, 
Bess  resented  the  treatment  indignantly. 

"  Stop  jerking  my  head  so  !'*  she  cried. 

''You'll  be  in,  in  a  minute;  you'd  have  been  in  thcoi, 
if  I  hadn't  jerked  you,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Well,  what  if  I  had  ?  Let  me  alone.  If  I  go  in 
that's  my  own  lookout." 

"  Your  own  look  in,  you  mean.  My  gracious !  wouldn't 
you  astonish  the  toads  down  there  !  But  you'd  get  your 
face  clean." 

"  Now,  Tom,  you  let  me  be.    I  'most  had  it  that  time." 

"  So  you've  said  forty  times.  This  is  all  humbug. 
I'm  going  down  on  the  rope  for  it." 

"  Oh,  no,  Tom,  please  don't.  Indeed,  you'll  be 
drowned ;  the  rope  will  break  ;  you'll  kill  yourself; 
you'll  catch  cold,"  cried  Bess,  in  alarm. 

"Poohl  girl!  coward!"  retorted  thankless  Tom. 
"Who's  afraid  of  what?  Stand  back,  small  boys,  I'm 
going  in." 

"  You'll  poison  the  water,"  suggested  Archie. 

"  It  will  be  so  coM,"  moaned  Bob. 

"I'll  scream  for  a  hundred  years  without  slopping, 
Tom,"  cried  Bess,  wildly.  "You  shan't  go  down — you 
shan't;  I'll  call  some  one.  Murray!  Peter!  Maggie! 
c-o-o-o-o-o-o-me !  0-o-o-o-h  c-o-o-o-o-me  1" 
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"  Stop  screaming  and  help.  Now,  do  you  three  hold 
on  tight  to  this  bucket ;  don't  let  go  for  a  moment ;  pull 
away  as  bard  as  you  can  when  I  tell  you  to.  Now  for 
it."  ' 

And,  without  more  ado,  Tom  clung  to  the  other  rope 

with  his  hands,  and  twisted  his  feet  around  the  bucket- 
handle. 

"  Hold  on  tight,  and  let  me  down  easy,"  said  Tom ; 
and  the  three  children  lowered  him  little  by  little. 

A  sudden  splash  and  a  shiver  told  them  he  had 
reached  water,  aud  a  shout  of  triumph  declared  that  the 
teapot  was  rescued. 

As  Tom  shouted,  all  the  children  let  go  the  rope  and 
rushed  to  the  side  of  the  well  to  look  at  the  victorious 
hero. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  water  in 
the  well  was  low.  As  it  was,  he  stood  in  the  cold  water 
up  to  his  shoulders. 

"  What  made  you  let  go?"  roared  Tom. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  have  you  got  it?  Have  you,  really  ?  Aint 
it  cold?  Are  you  hurt?  Were  you  scared?  Is  the 
tea|)ot  broken  ?" 

"  Draw  me  up  I  You  silly  children !  You  goose  of 
a  Bess,  why  don't  you  draw  me  up? 

**  I  will,  Tom ;  I'm  going  to,"  answered  Bess. 

But  all  their  united  efforts  could  not  raise  Tom. 

**  I'll  run  next  door  and  call  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Bess, 
hopefully,  and  started. 

As  Bess  ran,  she  was  suddenly  stopped  at  the  gate  by 
the  sight  of  a  carriage  which  had  just  driven  up,  and 
out  of  which  now  stepped  Aunt  Maria  aud  Aunt  Maria's 
husband,  Uncle  Daniel.  These  were  the  very  grimmest 
and  grandest  of  all  the  relations. 
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For  one  awful  moment  Bess  stood  stunned.  Then  her 
anxiety  for  Tom  overcame  every  other  considerationj 
and  before  Aunt  Maria  could  say,  *'  How  do  you  do, 
Elizabeth?*'  she  had  caught  her  uncle  by  his  august  coat- 
tail,  and,  in  a  piteous  voice,  besought  him  to  come  and 
pull  on  the  rope. 

"  Pull  on  a  rope,  Elizabeth  I"  said  Uncle  Daniel,  who 
was  a  very  slow  man ;  "  why  should  I  pull  on  a  rope, 
my  dear?" 

"  Oh,  come  quick  1  hurry  faster  I  Tom's  down  in  the 
well !"  cried  Bess. 

"  Tom  down  a  well  I     How  did  he  get  there?" 

"  He  went  down  for  the  teapot,"  sobbed  Bess;  "  the  sil- 
ver teapot,  and  we  can't  pull  him  up  again;  and  he's 
cramped  with  cold.     Oh,  do  hurry  I" 

Uncle  Daniel  leisurely  looked  down  at  Tom.  Then 
he  slowly  took  off  his  coat,  and  as  slowly  carried  it  into 
the  house,  stopped  to  give  an  order  to  his  coachman, 
came  with  measured  pace  to  the  three  frightened  chil- 
dren ;  then  took  hold  of  the  rope,  gave  a  long,  strong, 
calm  pull,  and  iu  an  instant  Tom,  "  Dripping  with  cool- 
ness, arose  from  the  well." 


EXECUTION  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 


THE  Queen  arrived  in  the  hall  of  death.  Pale  but 
unflinching  she  contemplated  the  dismal  prepara- 
tions. There  lay  the  block  and  the  axe.  There  stood  the 
executioner  and  his  aasistant.  All  were  clothed  in 
mourning.  On  the  floor  was  scattered  the  sawdust  which 
was  to  soak  her  blood,  and  in  a  dark  corner  lay  the  bier. 
It  wa«  nine  o'clock  when  the  Queen  appeared  in  th9 
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funereal  hall.  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  cer. 
tain  privileged  persons,  to  the  number  of  more  than  two 
hundred,  were  assembled.  The  hall  was  hung  with  black 
•cloth;  the  scaffold,  which  was  elevated  about  two  feet 
•and  a  half  above  the  ground,  was  covered  with  black 
frieze  of  Lancaster  ;  the  arm-chair  in  which  Mary  was 
to  sit,  the  footstool  on  which  she  was  to  kneel,  the  block 
on  which  her  head  was  to  be  laid,  were  covered  with 
black  velvet. 

The  Queen  was  clothed  in  mourning  like  the  hall  and 
as  the  ensign  of  punishment.  Her  black  velvet  robe, 
with  its  high  collar  and  hanging  sleeves,  was  bordered 
with  ermine.  Her  mantle,  lined  with  marten  sable,  was 
of  satin,  with  pearl  buttons  and  a  long  train.  A  chain 
of  sweet-smelling  beads,  to  which  was  attached  a  scapu- 
lary,  and  beneath  that  a  golden  cross,  fell  upon  her 
bosom.  Two  rosaries  were  su.spended  to  her  girdle,  and 
a  long  veil  of  white  lace,  which  in  some  measure  softened 
this  costume  of  a  widow  and  of  a  condemned  criminal, 
was  thrown  around  her. 

Arrived  on  the  scaffold,  Mary  seated  herself  in  the 
chair  provided  for  her,  with  her  face  toward  the  specta- 
tors. The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume, sat  on  the  right  of  the  Queen,  with  a  black  velvet 
footstool  before  him.  The  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury 
were  seated,  like  him,on  the  right,  but  upon  larger  chairs. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Queen  stood  the  Sheriff,  An- 
drews, with  white  wand.  In  front  of  Mary  were  seen 
the  executioner  and  his  assistant,  distinguishable  by 
their  vestments  of  black  velvet  with  red  crape  round 
the  left  arm.  Behind  the  Queen's  chair,  ranged  by  the 
wall,  wept  her  attendants  and  maidens. 

Il^  the  body  of  the  hall^  the  nobles  and  cit^z^^s  f^rom 
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the  neighboring  counties  were  guarded  by  musketeers. 
Beyond  the  balustrade  was  the  bar  of  the  tribunal.  The 
sentence  was  read;  the  Queen  protested  against  it  in 
the  name  of  royalty  and  of  innocence,  but  accepted 
death  for  the  sake  of  the  faith.  She  then  knelt  be- 
fore the  block  and  the  executioner  proceeded  to  remove 
her  veil.  She  repelled  him  by  a  gesture,  and  turning 
toward  the  Earls  with  a  blush  on  her  forehead,  "  I  am 
not  accustomed,"  she  said,  "  to  be  undressed  before  so 
numerous  a  company,  and  by  the  hands  of  such  grooms 
of  the  chamber." 

She  then  called  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie, 
who  took  off  her  mantle,  her  veil,  her  chains,  cross,  and 
scapulary.  On  their  touching  her  robe,  the  Queen  told 
them  to  unloosen  the  corsage  and  fold  down  the  ermine 
collar,  so  as  to  leave  her  neck  bare  for  the  axe.  Her 
maidens  wcepingly  yielded  her  these  last  services.  Mel- 
vil  and  the  three  other  attendants  wept  and  lamented, 
and  Mary  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips  to  signify  that 
they  should  be  silent.  She  then  arranged  the  handker- 
chief embroidered  ml'n  thistles  of  gold  with  which  her 
eyes  had  been  covered  by  Jane  Kennedy. 

Thrice  she  kissed  the  crucifix,  each  time  repeating, 
"Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commentl  my  spirit."  She 
knelt  anew  and  leant  her  head  on  that  block  which  was 
already  scored  with  deep  marks,  and  in  this  solemn  atti- 
tude she  again  recited  some  verses  from  the  Psalms. 
The  executioner  interrupted  her  at  the  third  verse  by  a 
blow  of  the  axe,  but  its  trerablin;^  stroke  only  grazed  her 
neck ;  she  groaned  slightly,  and  the  second  blow  sepa- 
rated the  head  from  the  body. 

Lamartine. 
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A  LITTLE  BOY  S  VALENTINE. 


LITTLE  girl  across  the  way. 
You  are  so  very  isweet, 
I  shouldn^t  be  a  bit  surprised. 
If  you  were  good  to  eat 

Now  what  I'd  like  if  you  would  too^ 
Would  be  to  go  and  play — 

Well,  all  the  time,  and  all  luy  life. 
On  your  side  of  the  way. 

I  don't  know  anybody  yet 
On  your  side  of  the  street, 

But  often  I  look  over  there 

And  watch  you — you're  so  sweeC 

When  I  am  big,  I  tell  you  what, 
I  don't  care  what  they  say, 

ril  go  across — and  stay  there  too^ 
On  your  side  of  the  way. 
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DIALOGUES,  TABLEAUX,  ETC. 


SPEECHES  OP  ZENOBIA  AND  HER  COUNCIL 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ANTICIPATED 

WAR  WITH  ROME. 

Adapted. 


(Tharactbbs.— Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra;  Gracchus,  a  Roman  and 
the  Queen's  chief  adviser  and  head  of  the  Senate ;  Longinus,  a  Greek 
philosopher  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Senate ;  Olho,  a  Palmyrean 
nobleman  and  a  Senator;  Zabdas,  an  Egyptian  and  General-ln-chief  of 
the  Queen's  army ;  also  present,  the  Princess  Julia ;  Fausta.  daughter  of 
Gracchus,  and  Lucius  Piso,  a  Roman  nobleman  ;  two  young  and  beau- 
tirul  female  slaves  in  attendance,  one  with  cushion  for  foot-rest,  the  other 
with  large  fan  of  peacock  featliers,  seated  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen,  to 
do  her  service. 

Scenery  and  costume  will  add  greatly  to  the  rendition  of  this  scene, 
and  if  used,  should  be  in  adaptation  to  time,  character,  rank,  and  na- 
tionality. 

DispasUion  qf  CTUiractors.— Zenobia  seated  upon  her  throne,  surrounded 
by  her  friends,  some  sitting,  others  standing  without  order  about  her. 

Queen, — Good  friends,  I  believe  one  thought  fills 
every  mind  present  here'.  Is  it  not  better  that  we  give 
it  utterance?  I  need  the  sympathy  and  the  counsel  of 
those  who  love  me.  But  I  ask  not  only  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  agree  with  me,  but  as  sincerely  for  those  of 
such  afl  may  differ  from  me.  You  know  me  well  in 
this,  that  I  refuse  not  to  hearken  to  reasons,  the  strongest 
that  can  be  devised,  although  they  oppose  my  ow^n  set- 
tled judgment.  Let  us  freely  open  our  minds  each  to 
the  other,  and  let  no  one  fear  to  offend  me  but  by  with- 
holding his  frill  and  free  opinion. 
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Oracchua. — We,  wlio  know  our  Queen  so  well,  hardlj 
need  these  assurancas.  Were  I  as  bitterly  opposed  tc 
the  measures  proposed  as  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  ol 
them,  I  should  none  the  less  fearlessly  and  frankly  de> 
clare  the  reasons  of  my  disseni.  I  am  sure  that  every 
one  here  experiences  the  freedom  you  enjoin.  But  who 
will  need  to  use  it?  For  are  we  not  of  one  mind?  I  see, 
indeed,  one  or  two  who  oppose  the  general  sentiment 
But  for  the  rest,  one  spirit  animates  all,  and,  what  is 
more,  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  kingdom  am  I  per- 
suaded the  same  spirit  spreads,  and  possesses  and  fills 
every  soul.  The  attempt  of  Aurelian  to  control  us  in 
our  affairs,  to  dictate  to  us  concerning  the  limits  of  our 
empire,  so  far  removed,  is  felt  to  be  a  wanton  freak  of 
despotic  power,  which,  if  it  be  not  withstood  in  its  first 
encroachment,  may  proceed  to  other  acts  less  tolerable 
Btili,  and  which  may  leave  us  scarcely  our  name  as  a  dis- 
tinct people — and  that  covered  with  shame.  Although 
a  Roman  by  descent,  I  advocate  not  Roman  intolerance. 
I  can  see  and  denounce  injustice  in  Aurelian  as  well  as  in 
another.  Palmyra  is  my  country  and  Zenobia  my 
Queen,  and  when  I  seek  not  their  honor,  may  my  own 
fall  blasted  and  ruined.  I  stand  ready  to  pledge  for 
them  in  this  emergency,  what  every  other  man  of  Pal- 
myra holds  it  his  privilege  to  offer,  my  property  and  my 
life,  and  if  I  have  any  possession  dearer  than  these,  1 
am  ready  to  bring  and  lay  it  upon  the  same  altar. 

Longinu8, — The  gods  weave  the  texture  of  our  souls, 
not  ourselves ;  and  the  web  is  too  intensely  wove  and 
drenched  in  too  deep  a  dye  for  us  to  undo  or  greatly 
change.  The  eagle  cannot  be  tamed  down  to  the  soft- 
ness of  a  dove,  and  no  art  of  the  husbandman  can  send 
U)  the  gnarled  and  knotted  oak  the  juices  that  shall 
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gmooth  and  melt  its  stiffness  into  the  yielding  pliancy  of 
the  willow.  I  wage  no  war  with  the  work  of  the  gods. 
Besides,  the  demands  of  Rome  have  now  grown  to  such 
a  size  that  they  swallow  up  our  very  existence  as  a  free 
and  sovereign  State.  They  leave  us  but  this  single  city 
and  province  out  of  an  empire  that  now  stretches  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Bosphorus — an  empire  obtained  by  what 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure  I  need  not  say,  any  more 
than  by  what  consummate  skill  in  that  art  which  boasts 
the  loftiest  minds  of  all  ages.  Palmyra  not  only  owes 
a  duty  to  herself  in  this  matter,  but  to  the  whole  East, 
and  even  to  the  world.  For  what  part  of  the  civilized 
world  has  not  been  trampled  into  dust  by  the  despotism 
of  almighty  Rome?  It  is  needful  to  the  well-being  of 
nations  that  some  power  shall  boldly  stand  forth  and 
check  an  insolence  that  suffers  no  city  nor  kingdom  to 
rest  in  peace.  No  single  peoi)le  ought  to  obtain  univer- 
sal empire.  A  powerful  nation  is  the  more  observant  of 
the  eternal  principles  of  honor  and  justice  for  being 
watched  by  another,  its  equal.  Individual  character 
needs  such  supervision,  and  national  as  much.  Palmyra 
is  now  an  imposing  object  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  the  second  power.  All  I  wish  is,  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  world's  peace  it  shall  retain  this  position.  I  dep- 
recate conquest.  However  another  may  aspire  to  victory 
over  Aurelian,  to  new  additions  from  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, I  have  no  such  aspirations.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  shall  deplore  any  success  beyond  the  maintenance  of 
a  just  and  honorable  independence.  This  is  our  right 
by  inheritance,  and  as  much  also  by  conquest,  and  for 
this  I  am  ready,  with  the  noble  Gracchus,  to  offer  to  my 
•overeign  my  properties,  my  powers,  and  my  life.  If 
my  poor  life  can  prolong  by  a  single  year  the  reign  of 
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Aoe  who,  with  virtues  so  eminent  and  a  genius  so  vast, 
fills  the  throne  of  this  fair  kingdom,  I  would  l&j  it  at 
her  feet  with  joy,  and  think  it  a  service  well  done  for 
our  own  and  the  world's  happiness. 

Otho, — My  opinions  are  well  known,  and  it  may  be 
needless  that  I  should  again,  and  especially  here,  declare 
them,  seeing  that  they  will  jar  so  rudely  with  those 
entertained  by  you,  my  friends  around  me.  But  sure  I 
am,  that  no  one  has  advocated  the  cause  and  the  senti- 
ments which  Zenobia  cherishes  so  fondly  with  a  truer, 
deeper  affection  for  her,  with  a  sincerer  love  of  hei 
glory,  than  I  rise  to  oppose  them  with — 

Queen  (interrupting), — We  know  it!  we  know  it! 
Otho. 

Otho, — Thanks,  noble  Queen,  for  the  fresh  assurance 
of  it.  It  is  because  I  love,  that  I  resist  you.  It  is  because 
I  glory  in  your  reign,  in  your  renown,  in  your  virtues, 
that  I  oppose  an  enterprise  that  I  see  with  a  prophet's 
vision  will  tarnish  them  all.  Were  I  your  enemy,  I 
could  not  do  better  than  to  repeat  the  arguments  that 
have  just  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  head  of  our  coun- 
cils, set  off  with  every  trick  of  eloquence  that  would 
•end  them  with  a  yet  more  resistless  power  into  the 
minds,  not  only  of  those  who  are  assembled  here,  but  of 
those,  your  subjects,  wherever  over  these  large  domin- 
ions they  are  scattered.  To  press  this  war  is  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  the  fairest  kingdom  the  sun 
shines  upon,  and  unseat  the  most  beloved  ruler  that  ever 
swayed  a  sceptre  over  the  hearts  of  a  devoted  people. 
It  can  have  no  other  issue.  And  this  is  not,  O  noble 
Queen  I  to  throw  discredit  upon  former  achievements,  or 
to  express  a  doubt  of  powers  which  have  received  the 
homage  of  the  world;   it  is  only  with  open  eyes  to 
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acknowled^  what  all  but  the  blmd  must  see  and  con- 
fess, the  overwhelming  superiority  in  power  of  every 
kind  of  the  other  party.    We  may  gain  a  single  victory 
— to  that  genius  and  courage  are  equal,  and  we  possess 
them  in  more  than  even  Roman  measure — ^but  that  very 
victory  may  be  our  undoing,  or  but  embitter  the  tem- 
per of  the  enemy,  call  forth  a  new  display  of  unex- 
hausted and  unexhaustible  resources,  while  our  very 
good  success    itself  will  have  nearly  annihilated  oii" 
armie«.     And  what  can  happen  then  but  ruin,  absolute 
and  complete  ?  Roman  magnanimity  may  spare  our  cit  r 
and  our  name.     But  it  is  more  likely  that  Roman  ven 
geance  may  blot  them  both  out  from  the  map  of  the 
world,  and  leave  us  nought  but  the  fame  of  our  Queen 
and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  this  once  flourishing  city  by 
which  to  be  remembered  by  posterity.    These  are  not 
the  counsels  of  fear — of  a  tame  and  cowaidly  spirit. 
The  generous  Zabdas  will  do  me  justice — nay,  you  all 
will — why  am  I  apprehensive  ?    Bear  with  me  a  moment 
more — 

Queen  and  oUiers. — Say  on,  say  on,  noble  Otho. 

Otho, — The  great  Longinus  has  said  that  it  is  needful 
that  there  be  one  empire  at  least  in  the  world  to  stand 
between  Rome  and  universal  dominion.  I  believe  it 
And  that  Palmyra  may  be,  or  continue  to  be,  that  king- 
dom, I  counsel  peace — I  counsel  delay — temporary  con- 
cessions— negotiations — anything  but  war.  A  Roman 
Emperor  lives  not  forever;  and  let  us  once  ward  oflf 
the  jealousy  of  Aurelian,  by  yielding  to  some  of  his  de- 
mands, and  resigning  pretensions  which  are  nothing  in 
reality,  but  exists  as  names  and  i^hadows  only,  and  long 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity  may  again  arise,  when  our 
now   in&nt   kingdom  may  shoot   up   into  the  strong 
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bone  and  muscle  of  a  more  vigorous  manhood,  and  witli 
reason  &>scrt  rights  which  now  it  seems  but  madness^ 
essential  maduess,  to  do.  Listen,  great  Queen  1  to  the 
counsels  of  a  time-worn  soldier,  whose  whole  soul  is  bound 
up  in  most  true-hearted  devotion  to  your  greatness  and 
glory.  I  quarrel  not  with  your  ambition  or  your  love 
of  warlike  fame.  I  would  only  direct  them  to  fields 
where  they  may  pluck  fresh  laurels,  and  divert  them 
from  those  where  waits — pardon  me,  my  royal  mistress! 
— inevitable  shame. 

Zabdas  (springing  to  his  feet). — Were  not  the  words 
which  we  have  just  heard  the  words  of  Otho,  I  would 
cry  out.  Treason  I  treason !  But  Otho — is  Otho.  What 
nation  would  ever,  O  Queeu  I  outgrow  its  infancy,  were 
a  policy  like  this  now  descanted  upon  to  guide  its  coun- 
sels ?  The  general  who  risks  nothing  can  win  nothing. 
And  the  nation  that  should  wait  till  absolutely  sure  of 
victory  before  unsheathing  the  sword  would  never  draw 
it,  or  only  in  some  poor  skirmish,  where  victory  would 
be  as  disgraceful  as  defeat.  Besides,  although  such  a 
nation  were  to  rise  by  such  victories,  if  victories  those 
may  be  called  won  by  a  thousand  over  an  hundred, 
whc  would  not  blush  to  own  himself  a  citizen  of  it? 
Greatness  lies  not  in  pounds  weight  of  flesh,  but  in  skill, 
courage,  warlike  genius,  energy,  and  an  indomitable 
will.  A  great  heart  will  scatter  a  multitude.  The  love 
of  freedom  in  a  few  brave  spirits  overthrows  kingdoms. 
It  was  not,  if  I  rightly  remember,  numbers  by  which 
the  Persian  hosts  were  beaten  upon  the  plains  of  Greece. 
It  was  there  something  like  three  hundred  to  a  million — 
the  million  weighed  more  than  the  three  hundred,  yet 
the  three  hundred  were  the  heavier.  The  arm  of  one 
Bpartan  fell  like  a  tempest  upon  the  degenerate  Per- 
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BianSy  crushing  its  thousands  at  a  single  sweep.  It  waa 
a  great  heart  and  a  trusting  spirit  that  made  it  weigh 
S3  against  mere  human  flesh.  Are  we  to  wait  till  Pal- 
myra be  as  multitudinous  as  Rome  ere  we  risk  a  battle? 
Perhaps  Rome  will  grow  as  fast  as  Palmyra — and  how 
long  must  we  then  wait  ?  I  care  not  though  Aurelian 
bring  half  Europe  at  his  back.  There  sits  a  throned  spirit 
who  will  drive  him  back  shattered  and  bleeding,  the 
jest  and  ridicule  of  the  observing  world.  She  who,  by 
the  force  of  pure  intellect,  has  out  of  this  speck  in  the 
desert  made  a  large  empire,  who  has  humbled  Persia, 
and  entered  her  capital  in  triumph,  has  defeated  three 
Roman  armies,  and  wrested  more  provinces  than  time 
will  allow  me  to  number,  from  the  firm  grasp  of  the 
self-styled  mistress  of  the  world — this  more  thaa  Semira- 
mis  is  to  be  dauuted,  forsooth,  because  a  Roman  soldier 
of  fortune  sends  his  hirelings  here  and  asks  of  her  the 
surrender  of  three-fourths  of  her  kiogdom;  she  is  to 
kneel  and  cry  him  mercy,  and  humbly  lay  at  his  royal 
feet  the  laurels  won  by  so  much  precious  blood  and 
treasure !  May  the  sands  of  the  desert  bury  Palmyra 
and  her  Queen,  sooner  than  one  humiliating  word  shall 
pass  those  lips,  or  one  act  of  concesi<ion  blast  a  fame  to 
this  hour  spotless  as  the  snows  of  Ararat,  and  bright  as 
the  Persian  god.  Shame  upon  the  man  who,  after  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  wants  faith  in  his  sovereign.  Great 
Queen,  believe  me,  the  nation  is  with  you.  Palmyra,  as 
one  man,  will  pour  out  treasure  to  the  last  aod  least 
dust  of  gold,  and  blood  to  the  last  drop,  that  you  may 
still  sit  secure  upon  that  throne,  and  stretch  your  sceptre 
over  a  yet  wider  and  undishonored  empire. 

Otho, — Let  not  the  Queen,  let  not  the  Queen  doubt 
m^  feirt>— 
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Queen. — I  doubt  it  not,  good  Otho.  Heed  not  th^ 
iharp  words  of  the  impetuous  Zabdas;  in  his  zeal  for 
the  art  he  only  loves  and  for  his  Queen,  he  has  thrust 
his  lance  hither  and  thither  at  all  adventures,  but  as 
in  the  sports  of  the  field,  he  means  no  injury, 

Otho, — Zabdas  intends  no  wrong,  I  am  well  assured.  I 
would  only  add  a  word  to  show  upon  what  I  ground  my 
doubt  of  good  success  should  Aurelian  muster  all  his 
strength.  It  cannot  be  thought  that  I  have  lost  my  faith 
in  the  military  genius  and  prowess  of  either  Zenobia  or 
Zabdas,  with  both  of  whom,  side  by  side,  I  have  fought  so 
many  times,  and  by  their  conduct  mounted  up  to  victory. 
Neither  do  I  doubt  the  co^irage  of  our  native  Palmy^ 
renes,  nor  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  country. 
They  will  war  to  the  death.  But  should  a  second  army 
be  to  be  raised,  should  the  chosen  troops  of  the  city 
and  its  neighboring  territories  be  once  cut  off,  upon 
whom  are  we  then  to  relv  ?  Where  are  the  auxiliaries 
whom  we  can  trust  ?  What  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
Arabs,  the  Armenians,  the  Saracens,  the  Cappadocians, 
the  Syrians  ?  Is  our  empire  so  old,  and  so  well  molded 
into  one  mass,  so  single  in  interest  and  affection,  that 
these  scattered  tribes — formerly  hostile  to  each  other 
and  to  us,  many,  most  of  them  at  different  times  subject 
to  Rome — maybe  depended  upon  as  our  own  people? 
Have  we  legions  already  drawn  from  their  numbers, 
disciplined,  and  accustomed  to  our  modes  of  warfare? 
Truly,  this  war  with  Rome  seems  to  be  approached  much 
as  if  it  were  but  some  passing  show  of  arms,  some  holiday 
pastime.  But  the  gods  grant  that  none  of  my  forebod- 
mgs  turn  true! 

Zenobia, — It  wa«  my  wish,  before  the  final  decision  of 
il)<i  Senate  and  the  Council,  to  receive  from  m^  friend^i^ 
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in  social  coDfidence,  a  full  expression  of  their  feelings, 
their  opinions,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  concerning  the 
present  posture  of  our  affairs.  My  ^vish  has  been  grati- 
fied, and  I  truly  thank  you  all.  It  caunot  be  said  that 
I  blindly  rushed  upon  danger  and  ruin,  if  these  await 
OS,  or  weakly  blundered  upon  a  wider  renown,  if  that, 
as  I  doubt  not,  is  to  be  the  event  of  the  impending  con- 
test. I  would  neither  gain  nor  lose  but  as  the  effect  of 
a  wise  calculation  and  a  careful  choice  of  means.  Be- 
lieve that  now,  as  ever  before,  I  discern  with  a  clear 
eye  the  path  which  is  to  conduct  us  to  a  yet  higher  pitch 
of  glory.  I  long  ago  anticipated  the  emergency  that 
has  arisen.  I  prepared  then  for  the  crisis  which  has 
come  not  till  now.  I  am  ready  now.  My  armies  are  in 
complete  discipline,  the  city  itself  so  fortified  with  every 
art  and  muniment  of  war  as  safely  to  defy  any  power 
that  any  nation  may  array  before  its  walls.  I  am  ad- 
vised to  avert  this  evil  by  negotiation,  by  delay.  Does 
any  one  believe  that  delay  on  our  part  will  change  the 
time-engendered  character  of  Rome?  If  I  cease  to 
oppose,  will  Rome  cease  to  be  ambitious  ?  Believe  it 
not.  The  storm  that  threatens  might  be  so  warded  off. 
perhaps,  for  a  day — a  month — a  year — a  reign — :but 
after  that  it  would  come,  and  in  all  reasonable  calcula- 
tion, with  tenfold  fury. 

I  am  charged  with  pride  and  ambition.  The  charge 
is  true,  and  I  glory  in  its  truth.  Who  ever  achieved 
anything  great  in  letters,  arts,  or  arms  who  was  not  am- 
bitious? Caesar  was  not  more  ambitious  than  Cicero. 
It  was  but  in  another  way.  All  greatness  is  bom  of 
ambition.  Let  the  ambition  be  a  noble  one,  and  who 
shall  blame  it  ?  I  confess  I  did  once  aspire  to  be  Queen 
not  only  of  Pi^lmyra,  bujb  of  the  ^ast.    That  I  An)-     I 
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now  'idpire  lo  remain  so.  Is  it  not  an  honorable  amhl* 
iion?  Rome  hi^  the  West.  Let  Palmyra  possess  the 
East.  Xot  that  nature  prescribes  this,  and  no  more 
[rising  in  jnthusitjsm'] ;  the  gods  prospering,  and  I  swear 
not  that  the  Mediterranean  shall  hem  me  in  upon  the 
west,  or  Persia  on  the  cast.  Longinus  is  right :  I  would 
that  the  world  were  mine.  I  feel  within  the  will  and 
the  power  to  bless  it  were  it  so. 

Are  not  my  people  happy  ?  I  look  upon  the  past  and 
the  present,  upon  my  nearer  and  remoter  subjects,  and 
ask,  nor  fear  the  answer — Whom  have  I  wronged  ?  What 
province  have  I  oppressed?  What  city  pillaged?  What 
region  drained  with  taxes?  Whose  life  have  I  unjustly 
taken,  or  estates  coveted  or  robbed?  Whose  honor  have 
I  wantonly  assailed?  Whose  rights,  though  of  the 
weakest  and  poorest,  have  I  trenched  upon?  I  dwel^ 
where  I  would  ever  dwell — in  the  hearts  of  my  people 
It  is  writ  in  your  faces  that  I  reign  not  more  over  you 
than  within  you.  The  foundation  of  my  throne  is  not 
more  power  than  love.  Suppose  now  my  ambition  add 
another  province  to  our  realm?  Is  it  an  evil?  The 
kingdoms  already  bound  to  us  by  the  joint  acts  of  our- 
belf.  and  the  late  royal  Odenatus  we  found  discordant 
and  at  war.  They  are  ni)w  united  and  at  peace.  One 
harmonious  whole  htis  grown  out  of  hostile  and  sundered 
parts.  At  my  hands  they  receive  a  common  justice  and 
equal  benefits.  The  channels  of  their  commerce  have 
I  opened,  and  dug  them  deep  and  sure.  Prosperity  and 
plenty  are  in  all  their  borders.  The  streets  of  our  capi- 
tal bear  testimony  to  the  distant  and  various  industry 
which  here  seeks  its  market.  I'his  is  no  vain  boast- 
ing— receive  it  not  so,  good  friend.^:  it  is  but  trutL 
He  who  traduces  himself,  sins  with  him  who  traduoer 
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another.  He  who  is  unjust  to  himself,  or  less  than  just, 
breaks  a  law  as  well  as  he  who  hurts  his  neighbor.  I 
tell  you  what  I  am  and  what  I  have  done,  that  your 
trust  for  the  future  may  not  rest  upon  ignorant  grounds. 

If  I  am  more  than  just  ro  myself,  rebuke  me.  If  I 
have  overstepped  the  modesty  that  became  me,  [  am 
open  to  your  censure  and  will  bear  it.  But  ]  have 
spoken  that  you  may  know  your  Queen — not  ohiy  by 
her  acts,  but  by  her  admitted  principles.  I  tell  you 
then  that  I  am  ambitious — that  I  crave  dominion,  and 
while  I  live  will  reign.  Sprung  from  a  line  of  kings,  a 
throne  is  my  natural  seat.  I  love  it.  But  I  strive,  too — 
you  can  bear  me  witncj^s  that  I  do — that  it  shall  be, 
while  I  sit  upon  it,  an  honored,  unpolluted  seat.  If  I 
can,  I  will  hang  a  yet  brighter  glory  around  it. 

But  see !  the  Roman  Ambassadors  approach :  let  u« 
forth  and  meet  them  in  the  council  hall.  Exeunt, 

Wm.  W-A.RE. 


TRIAL  OF  FING  WING. 


CHARACTERS. 
JVDOB. 

DisTBicT  Attorney. 

COXTNSEL  FOB  DEPENDANT. 

Prtaoner,  Fino  Wing. 


WUnefsea: 
Jacob  Schneidke, 
Kitty  Malony, 
Simon  Bimplb. 


Scene. — A  court-room. 

judge. — Let  the  first  witness  take  the  stand. 

District  Attorney. — Your  Honor,  this  witness  will  prove 
that  the  Chinaman  is  subverting  the  very  foundations 
of  oar  free^  noble,  and  most  glorious  Republic.    Jacob 
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Schneider  [wUness  takes  his  place].  Jacob  Schneider, 
tell  the  Court  what  you  know  of  the  Chinaman,  Fing 
Wing. 

Witness, — Veil,  111  told  you  how  it  vas  already.  You 
know  dot  bublig  pildings,  fot  you  can't  get  mit  a 
liorse  and  wagon  through  ?  Veil,  I  vas  peen  at  vork  on 
dose  pildings,  mit  fery  goot  bay,  und  ven  it  gomes  to 
Sadurday  night  around,  I  goes  yust  de  same  as  peforc 
to  get  mine  bay,  und  that  seerover,  he  says  to  me,  "  You 
don't  require  to  pild  this  pildings  any  more,  already, 
Schneider."  Und  I  say,  "  Vot  for  ish  dot?"  Den  he 
yust  laughs  to  me,  und  he  says,  "  O  Schneider  I  you  git 
avay !  Ve  gets  a  man  vot  vill  vork  for  next  to  noth- 
ing, all  the  time."  Veil,  den  I  gits  mad,  und  I  say, 
"  You  yust  show  me  dot  man — dot  man  vot  vorks  for 
next  to  uothiug ! "  Veil,  den,  he  yust  laughs  more  as  pe- 
fore,  und  says,  "  Veil,  Schneider,  you  shtand  de  door 
around,  Monday  morning,  und  den  you  see."  Veil,  ven 
it  gomes  to  Monday  morning,  already,  I  shtand  around, 
und  I  see — vot  you  tinks?  ^Points  to  prisoner  express- 
ively.'] Yah  I  he  vill  vork  for  next  to  nothings!  K-r^ais 
cost  next  to  nothings;  put,  ven  a  man  live  healthy,  und 
sensible,  und  Christian-like,  mit  his  sausage,  und  his  lim- 
burger,  und  his  saur  kraut,  he  must  vork  for  somethings. 
Don't  it  ?  [Starts  to  leave,  but  turns  back]  Yah  I  und  I 
tells  you  von  things  more.  How  do  I  know  put  some  fine 
day,  dot  man,  or  some  other  man  yust  like  him,  comes  al- 
ready und  marries  me  away  my  daughter — my  daughter 
Katherina,  vot  vos  so  shweet  as  never  vas,  unt  makes 
me  to  be  a  mother-in-law  already.  Dat's  yust  fot  I  vants 
to  know.  Don't  it  ? 

Counsel  for  Defendant. — I  fail  to  see,  your  Honor,  how 
the  witness  has  proved  that  the  Chinaman  has  aimed 
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any  very  deadly  blow  at  the  freedom,  the  nobility,  or  th« 
glory  of  our  dearly  loved  Republic. 

D.  A. — Your  Honor,  I  think  the  gentleman's  remarki 
are  out  of  order. 

Judge  to  C.  /or  D. — Do  you  desire  to  cross-examine 
the  Mitness? 

Cfor  D. — I  do  not,  your  Honor. 

Judge. — Call  the  next  witness. 

Z>.  A. — I  will,  your  Honor,  produce  a  witness,  who, 
having  lived  and  suffered  in  the  same  house,  can  prove 
by  iucontrovertible  evidence  the  utterly  irredeemable, 
totally  depraved  character  of  this  man,  Fing  Wing. 
Kitty  Malony! 

Witness  (ecLgerly), — An'  it's  meself 's  glad  to  be  tellin' 
ye — 

J5.  A.  {interrupting). — Hold  on,  my  good  woman,  hold 
on. 

Witness, — And  is  it  howld  on,  ye  say  ?  An'  didn't  I 
how  Id  on  till  the  heart  of  me  was  clane  broke  entirely, 
and  me  wastin'  that  thin  you  could  clutch  me  wid  yer 
two  hands  ?  Sure  an'  I  was  the  granehom  not  to  be 
lavin'  at  onct  when  the  missus  kim  into  me  kitchen  wid 
her  perlaver  about  the  new  waiter  man  which  was 
brought  out  from  Californy.  "  He'll  be  here  the  night," 
says  she;  "and,  Kitty,  it's  meself  looks  to  you  to  be 
kind 'and  patient  wid  him,  for  he's  a  furriner,"  says  she, 
a  kind  o'  lookin'  off.  "  Sure  an'  it's  little  I'll  hinder 
nor  interfare  wid  him  nor  any  other,  mum,"  says  I,  a 
kind  o'  stiff.  Och  !  sorra  a  bit  I  knew  what  was  comin' 
till  the  missus  walked  into  me  kitchen  smilin',  and  says 
kind  o'  sheared  :  "  Here's  Fing  Wing,  Kitty,  an'  you'll 
have  too  much  sinse  to  mind  his  bein'  a  little  strange." 
Wid  that  she  shoots  the  doore,  and  I,  misthrusting  if  I 
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was  tidied  up  sufficient  for  me  fine  b'y  w  id  his  papei 
collar,  looks  up  and — Howly  fathers  I  may  I  niver  brath( 
another  breath,  but  tliere  stud  a  rale  havthen  Chineser 
a-grinnin'  like  he*d  just  come  off  a  tay-box.  Well,  the 
ways  and  trials  I  had  nvid  that  Chineser,  I  couldn't  bo 
tellin'.  Not  a  blissed  thing  cud  I  do  but  hc'dbelookin' 
on  wid  his  eyes  cocked  upward  like  two  poomp-handles, 
an'  he  widdout  a  speck  or  smitch  o'  iivhishkerq  on  him, 
an'  his  finger  nails  full  a  yard  long.  But  it'sdyin' 
you'd  be  to  see  the  missus  a-larnin'  him,  and  he  grinnin' 
an'  waggin^  his  pig-tail  (which  was  pieced  out  long  wid 
some  black  stoof,  the  haythin  chate!),  and  gettin'  into 
her  ways  wonderful  quick,  I  don^t  deny,  imitatin'  that 
sharp,  you'd  be  shurpriscd,  and  ketchin',  an'  copy  in' 
things  the  best  of  us  will  do  a-hurried  wid  work,  yet 
don't  want  comin'  to  the  knowledge  of  the  family — bad 
luck  to  him  I 

And  didn't  he  get  me  into  th rouble  wid  my  missus,  the 
haythin'?  You're  aware  yersel'  how  the  boondles comin' 
in  from  the  grocery  often  contains  more'n'U  go  into  any- 
thing dacently.  So,  for  that  matter,  I'd  now  and  then 
take  out  a  sup  o'  sugar,  or  flour,  or  tay,  an'  wrap  it  in 
paper  and  put  it  in  me  bit  of  a  box  tucked  under  the 
ironin'  blankit  the  how  it  cuddent  be  bodderin'  any  one. 
Well,  what  shud  it  be,  but  this  blessed  Bathurday  mom 
the  missus  was  a  spakin'  pleasant  and  respec'ful  wid  me 
in  me  kitchen  when  the  grocer  boy  comes  in  an'  stands 
fornenst  her  wid  his  boondles,  an*  she  motioned  like  to 
Fing  Wing  for  to  take  the  boondles  an'  empty  out  the 
sugar  an'  what  not  where  they  belongs.  If  you'll  belave 
me,  what  did  that  blatberin*  Chineser  do  but  take  out 
a  sup  o'  sugar,  an'  a  handful  o'  tay,  an'  a  bit  o*  chaze 
right  afore  the  missus,  wrap  them  into  bits  o'  paper^  an' 
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1  8pacliele88  wid  shurprize,  an'  be  the  next  minute  up 
Y:id  tlieironin'  blankit  and  pullin'  out  me  box'wid  a  show 
o'  b^in'  sly  to  put  them  in.  Och,  the  Lord  forgive  me, 
but  I  clutched  it,  and  the  missu«  say  in',  "  O  Kitty  I"  in 
a  way  that'ud  cruddle  your  blood.  "He's  a  hay  thin 
pager,"  eays  J.  "  Fve  found  you  out,"  says  she,  **I*11 
arrist  him,"  says  I.  "  It's  you  ought  to  be  arristed," 
Fays  she.  "  You  won't,"  says  I.  "I  will,"  says  she — 
and  so  it  went  till  she  give  me  such  sass  as  I  cuddent 
take  from  no  lady — an'  I  give  her  waruin'  an'  left  that 
fostant,  an'  she  a-pointin'  to  the  doore. 

2>.  A.  (anxiously). — Sit  down,  my  good  woman,  sit 
down. 

Witness, — Faith,  an'  I'll  sit  down  whin  I'm  riddy, 
and  ye'd  bether  be  listnin'  than  dhrawin'  yer  remarks. 

Judge  to  C,  for  D. — Do  you  desire  to  question  this 
witness? 

CJor  D. — I  do,  your  Honor.  Witness,  this  box — that 
was  under  the  ironing  blanket — why  was  it  placed  there  ? 

WUnesa. — Shure,  as  how  it  moight  be  out  o'  the  road 
like,  afl  I've  always  been  that  claue  and  uate  about  me 
wurrk. 

C.for  D. — But  were  there  no  regular  receptacles  for 
these  articles? 

Witiiess, — Receptacles,  did  ye  say?  Shure,  an'  its 
Kitty  Malony'd  not  be  aft  her  bavin'  the  likes  of  thim 
varmints  about  me  kitchen. 

C.  for  D. — You  admit  that  the  Chinaman,  Fing 
Wing,  imitated  you  in  everything,  and  that,  in  putting 
the  articles  into  the  box,  he  made  a  show  of  being  sly. 

D,A. — Your  Honor,  I  deny  the  gentleman's  right  l(» 
tell  the  witness  what  she  has  admitted.  He  has  only  th« 
right  to  question  the  witness 
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Judge, — The  gentlemau  will  confine  himself  to  ques* 
tions. 

C.foT  D, — Very  well,  your  Honor.  Well,  then,  wit- 
ness, why  was  there  any  need  of  being  sly  ?  Will  you 
tell  me  that? 

Witness. — Shure,  and  1*11  not  thin,  and  barrin'  your 
presence,  yer  Honor  [to  tlie  Judge'],  no  gintleman  wad  be 
askin'  the  like. 

C.  for  D. — Very  well,  witna«8,  I  am  through  with 

you. 

Witness, — Faith  and  I*m  not  through  wid  you,  thin, 
and — 

D.  A. — Come,  come,  sit  down. 

Witness. — Faith  an'  1*11  sit  down  whin  I'm  riddy. 

D,  A.  (in  o  rage). — Sit  down  ! 

Judge. — Are  there  any  other  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution ? 

D.  A.  {impressively). — One  more,  your  Honor,  whose 
evidence,  clear  and  to  the  point,  will  throw  such  a  light 
upon  the  subject  as  shall  make  the  character  of  this 
man,  Fing  Wing,  stand  out  in  all  its  hideous  black- 
ness.    Simon  Simple. 

Witness  {coming  forward  deliberately). — Simon  Sim- 
ple I  am,  at  your  service. 

D,  A. — Speak  up,  Simon  Simple. 

Witness. — Oh  I  I  mean  to  speak  up,  boss. 

D.  A. — Simon  Simple,  do  you  know  the  prisoner 
well? 

Witness. — Never  know'd  him  sick. 

D,  A.  (^frowning). — No  liberty.  How  long  have  you 
known  the  prisoner  ? 

Witness. — Wall,  from  about  two  feet  up  to  five  feet 
ten  inches. 
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D.  A. — ^Your  Honor,  will  the  Court  make  th( 

Witness, — I  have  now,  Jedge.  I  know*d  him  when  he 
wa8  a  little  chap,  about  two  feet  long,  and  I  know^d  him 
after  he'd  grow*d  up  to  about  five  feet  ten  inches — [looking 
critically  at  prisoner] — yes,  jest  about  five  feet  ten. 

D,  A, — Attend!  You  and  the  prisoner  have  been 
friends  ? 

Witness. — Never! 

D.  A, — What!  were  you  not  summoned  here  as  a 
friend  ? 

Witness, — No,  sir !  I  was  summoned  here  as  a  Presby- 
terian.    There  aint  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood  in  me. 

D.  A. — Your  Honor,  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything 
out  of  the  impenetrable  stupidity  of  this  witness. 

Judge, — Witness,  you  must  answer  the  questions  put 
to  you. 

WUfmis, — Well,  aint  I  a  tryin'  to, /edge?  Neither 
oa  us  is  Friends.  I'm  a  Presbyterian,  jest  as  I  told  him ; 
and  the  other  fellow,  why,  he's  a  heathen,  or  he  aint 
nothin'. 

D.  A.  {in  despair), — Stand  down. 

Witness. — Huh — 

D.  A. — Stand  down,  I  say. 

Witness. — Can't  do  it,  boss.  I'll  sit  down,  or  I'll  stand 
up,  but  I  can't  stand  down. 

D.  A.  (losing  all  self-control). — Well,  sit  down,  stand 
down,  anything,  only  get  out  of  the  way  ! 

Witness  (turning  slowly  away), — Well,  if  he  aint  the 
thickheadedest  old  feller  I  ever  see  ! 

Judge  (to  Cfor  D). — Have  you  any  witnesses  for  the 
defense  ? 

Cfor  D. — I  have,  your  Honor — the  prisoner,  who  will 
tell  his  own  story. 
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Pristmer, — ChineemaDee  workee  velly  clieapu       ^ 

Melican  manee  workee  not  so  cheap. 

Melicaa  manee  no  likee  Chineeraan. 

Chineemanee  washee  shirtee  Melican  man* 

Melican  manee  no  pay. 

He  say :     "  Come  again,  Chinee." 

Chineemanee  come  again. 

Melican  manee  say :     "  Git  out,  Chinee." 

Chineemanee  no  gitee  out. 

Chineemanee  wantee  money,  allee  samee  Melican  man. 

Melican  manee  say :      "  Better  go,  Chinee — ^kickee 
out  I" 

Chineemanee  say :     "  No  I  no  I  wantee  money  I" 

Melican  manee  kickee  Chineemanee  out. 

Pleeceeman    come    alongee    say :      "  Dlunk    again, 
Chinee — ^lockee  up." 

Melican  man  bo  likee  Chineeman — 

Chineeman  no  likee  Melican  man ! 

Judge  to  D,  A, — Address  the  jury,  sir. 

Z).  A, — Your  Honor,  I  will  now  proceed  to  sum  up 
the  evidence,  though,  of  course,  the  final  consummation 
thereof  is  already  clear  to  the  intelligent  mind.  I  have 
proved  to  you,  by  the  evidence  of  those  witnesses,  that 
this  Chinaman,  Fing  Wing,  not  content  with  snatching 
the  very  food,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouths  of  those  pre- 
cious little  Schneiders,  and  meanly  displacing  our  honest 
citizen  of  foreign  extraction,  this  hungry  wolf  would, 
perchance,  steal  from  the  peaceful,  tenderly  guarded 
fold  its  pet  lamb,  its  Katheriua  [ivccps].  Oh !  my  blood 
curdles — my  brain  reels  at  thought  of  such  base  vil 
lainy!  Not  content,  I  say,  with  daily  taxing  the  sorely 
tried  patience  of  this  faithful  servant,  Kitty  Malony. 
he  must,  forsooth,   add  insult  to  injury  by  casting  a 


withering  blight  upon  the  honest  integrity  of  the  nation 
of  which  she  is,  in  a  double  sense,  a  fair  representativa 
And  again,  I  would  say,  that  we  need  scarcely  revert  to 
the  lucid  and  superabundantly  pointed  statements  of  our 
last  witness.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  indubitable 
impossibility  of  at  once  recalling  every  item  of  this  stu- 
pendous evidence,  for  my  absorbing  devotion  to  the  sub- 
ject to  some  extent  obliterates  from  the  tablets  of  my 
memory  the  &cts  pertaining  thereto.  I  will  only  call 
your  attention  to  the  undeniability  of  the  fact  that  this 
man  has  dared  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  By 
their  right  names,  I  say.  The  whole  is  summed  up  in 
hia  terse  statement,  Fing  Wing  is  a  heathen  I  And  if 
he  be  not  unanimously,  universally,  incontrovertibly 
condemned,  by  jury,  Judge,  and  Court,  I  can  only  say» 
in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Bunyan,  O  judgment! 
thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  and  men  have  lost — have 
lost — their  senses,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Judge  to  Cfor  D, — Go  on,  sir. 

C  for  D, — May  it  please  the  Court,  I  am  here  to  dev 
fend  thb  down-trodden,  defenseless  Chinaman.  And 
what  is  the  nature  of  his  offense?  Is  it  that  he  accepts 
the  employment  offered  him  ?  Is  it  that  he  has  come  into 
our  country?  That  the  Chinamen  should  never  come 
here  would  be  no  matter ;  but  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come,  because  our  Republic  of  workingmen 
is  afraid  of  their  industry,  frugality,  and  thrift,  is  too 
ahameful  for  consideration. 

Afl  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  crime  of  which  my  client 
18  accused  is  that  he  is  "  a  heathen  I ''  A  fine  method  of 
Christianizing,  indeed  I  To  be  kicked  into  the  street, 
picked  up  by  an  officer  of  the  law,  and  cast  into  prison 
fi>r  drunkenness!     And  why?    Because,  forsooth,  he 
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has  dared  to  lu-ik  for  his  hard-earned  pittance.  **0 
judgment  I  diou  art  fled  to  brutii^h  beasts,  and  men  havt 
lost  their  reason."  Will  the  learned  gentleman  on  the 
other  f'do  pardon  me  for  reminding  him  that  Shakespeare, 
and  itiot  the  immortal  Banyan ,  is  the  author  of  thoee  linest 

Your  Honors,  these  witnesses  have  proved  nothing 
against  my  client,  nor  against  the  much-maligned  nation 
which  he  represents.  They  have  but  shown  their  own 
depravity.  The  arguments  urged  against  him  are 
puerile,  flimsy,  and  unworthy  of  consideration. 

The  witness,  Jacob  Schneider,  f^ars  that  this  China- 
man, or  some  other,  may,  perhaps,  marry  his  daughter. 
A  worse  fate  than  that  might  befall  her — the  lot  of  many 
a  German  ghrl  wedded  to  a  being  bearing  the  semblance 
of  a  man,  whope  beast  of  burden  she  becomes,  while  he, 
the  noble  German,  to  whom  the  fiither  gladly  gave  his 
beloved  daughter,  takes  the  hard-earned  products  of  her 
daily  toil  to  fill  his  pipe  and  beer-mug,  and  the  little 
ones,  for  whom  she  so  willingly  and  patiently  labors,  go 
hungry  and  ill-clad. 

The  next  witness,  Kitty  Malony,  has,  without  intend- 
ing it,  proven  her  dishonesty,  while  the  innocence  of  the 
Chinaman  is  apparent  to  all  when  we  remember  .that  he 
disposed  of  the  groceries  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
thinking  that  in  imitating  the  other  servant  he  was  but 
doing  his  duty. 

Of  the  testimony  of  the  third  witness,  Simon  Simple, 
I  need  scarcely  speak.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  he 
intended  to  impart  to  the  Court.  The  only  gleam  of 
light  we  receive  from  this  source  is  in  his  statement  that 
the  prisoner  is  **  a  heathen  !"  Then  if  he  be  a  heathen, 
let  us  Christianize  hira  ;  not  by  throwing  him  into  prison 
not  by  kicking  him  into  the  street,  but  by  giving  him  a 
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chance  to  prove  that  he  is  an  intelligent,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious workman ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Chinaman,  coming  here  in 
numbers,  is  detrimental  to  the  laboring  interests  of  our 
workingmen;  that  he  works  cheap,  lives  cheap,  and  so 
injures  the  American  laborer  with  whom  he  competes. 
What  argument  can  be  urged  against  the  Chinaman 
which  has  not  already  been  urged  against  the  Jew.  The 
reproaches  leveled  against  him  are  reproduced  to  do  ser- 
vice against  the  Chinese.  The  Hebrew,  so  it  was  said, 
was  an  unclean  thing,  a  dog,  to  whom  the  crime 
of  the  crucifixion  of  his  Saviour  was  never  to  be  for^ 
given.  Yet  how  has  this  Oriental  conquered  Christen- 
dom by  the  sublimity  of  his  patieujel  This  race  of 
dogs,  as  it  has  often  been  termed  in  scorn,  furnishes  Eu- 
rope to-day  its  masters  in  finance  and  oratory  and 
statesmanship  and  art  and  music.  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Disraeli,  Rothschild,  Benjamin,  and  Heine  are  but  sam- 
ples of  the  intellectual  power  of  a  race  that  to-day  con- 
trols the  finance  and  press  of  Europe.  What  is  said  of 
the  Jew  may  be  said  of  the  Chinaman.  This  race  can 
furnish  able  merchants,  skillful  diplomatists,  profound 
philosophers,  faithful  servants,  and  docile  laborers.  They 
are  the  most  industrious  people  in  the  world.  The  Chi- 
naman who  returns  home  carries  something  more  than 
our  gold  to  his  land.  He  takes  with  him  and  dissemi- 
nates there  all  the  art,  civilization,  freedom,  or  truth 
that  he  found  here.  He  is  the  real  missionary  to  China. 
Shall  we  then  prevent  his  coming?  No!  The  Creator 
of  us  all  opened  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  whole  wide 
world.  Let  no  man  attempt  to  shut  it  in  the  face  of  hii 
fellow-man. 

Adapted  by  Gertie  Bunnell, 
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TABLEAUX. 

Naomi  and  Her  Daughters-in-uiw. 

characters  and  costumes. 

If AOMi.— Black,  loose  dress  of  worsted,  extending  to  the  feet;  girded 

at  the  waist  by  long,  black  sash  of  same,  tied  low  and  loosely  in  fh>nt; 

dress  loose  at  neck,  with  narrow  white  edging ;  flowing  head-dress  ol 

white,  tied  under  chin  with  band  of  white ;  hair  low  on  forehead ;  san* 

dais  on  the  feet. 
HuTH  AND  Okpah.— Long,  loose,  flowing  dress  of  white  muslin,  looped  at 

the  side,  showing  feet  and  ankles ;  sleeves  loose,  shonlng  arm  to  elbow. 

A  pitcher  of  antique  style  suspended  by  strap  from  shoulder  of  each. 

Dresses  cut  away  a  little  fh>m  the  neck ;  feet  either  bare  or  sandaled; 

haic braided  in  the  back,  and  fastened  loosely. 

FIRST  TABLEAU. 

Naomi  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  platform,  holding 
the  right  hand  of  Orpah,  who  has  placed  her  left  arm 
around  the  waist  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  is  in  the  act 
of  kissing  her  farewell.  On  the  left  of  Naomi,  a  little 
to  the  rear,  on  a  low  stool,  siU  Kuth  in  an  attitude  of 
grief. 

SECOND  TABLEAU. 

Naomi's  right  hand  is  placed  upon  the  left  arm  of 
Ruth,  above  the  elbow ;  her  left  hand  is  placed  around 
the  waist  of  Kuth,  who  is  standing  with  right  arm  about 
Naomi's  neck,  her  left  hand  upon  the  right  shoulder  of 
Naomi ;  her  head  reposes  upon  the  left  shoulder  of  Naomi, 
and  she  looks  into  the  lattcr's  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
deep  sorrow,  while  Naomi's  face  is  filled  with  tenderness 
and  pity  as  she  gazes  upon  the  countenance  of  Ruth.  In 
the  background,  a  little  to  the  right,  stands  Orpah,  look- 
ing back  disconsolately  upon  the  two. 

Music,  if  any,  should  be  sad. 

Before  j)resenting  the  two  tableaux,  an  added  in- 
lerest  would  gather  about  them  were  the  minds  of  the 
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ftudience  refreshed  by  some  one  reading  aloud  the  first 
seventeen  verses  of  the  1st  Chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Buth. 

Joan  op  Arc  at  the  Stake, 
character  and  costume. 

Maidkn.— Loose,  white  robo,  wing-like  sleeves,  dlsplayinf  ann;  h&ir 
long,  loose,  and  flowing  over  shoulders. 

THE  TABLEAU. 

A  large  post  in  centre  of  stage,  around  which  are  piled 
fiigots.  Fastened  to  the  post  by  means  of  a  chain  around 
the  waist  stands  the  maiden,  with  eyes  cast  upward, 
and  the  whole  attitude  that  of  exaltation.  A  strong 
red  light  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture,  from  both  sides,  will  produce  the  effect  of  ignited 
wood. 

Muxic,  if  any,  triumphant 

Winter  in  the  Lap  op  Spring, 

characters  and  costumes. 

WiKTER.— Black,  loose  dress  to  the  ft  et,  fur  cap.  white  wig,  and  long  white 

beard ;  dress  flecked  with  bits  of  cotton,  to  represent  snow ;  fietce  fUU 

and  florid.    The  part  may  be  taken  by  a  lady. 
Bprimg.— Trailing,  loose  dress  of  white,  sleeves  draped  so  as  to  show 

arm  to  elbow ;  scarf  and  sash  of  pink  ;  long,  flowing,  yeUow  hair ; 

■prays  of  roses  and  other  flowers  gracefully  fastened  oa  the  dress  i 

wreath  of  flowers  on  the  head. 

THE  TABLEAU. 

Spring  is  seated  on  a  chair,  over  which  may  be  thrown 
a  covering  of  white  or  pink,  upon  which  are  scattered 
profusely  sprays  of  flowers.  She  holds  at  her  side  a 
golden  sceptre. 

Winter  is  seated  in  the  lap  of  Spring  holding  extended 
in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre  of  black. 
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The  Parson's  Fee;  or,  The  Bag  op  Beans. 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

TounoMan  and  Maiden.— Each  in  dressof  a  country  roBtic,  complez 

ions  ruddy  and  healthful. 
Pabson.— In  suit  of  black,  plain  and  somewhat  worn. 

THE   TABLEAU. 

Parson  seated  near  a  table  containing  books  and 
writing  materials,  gazing  with  a  surprised  and  pleased 
look  upon  the  maiden,  who  has  dumped  upon  the  floor 
what  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  bag  of  beans,  as  a  fee  for 
the  marriage  ceremony.  The  young  man  stands  at  the 
left,  a  little  in  the  rear,  looking  on  with  a  boorish,  bash- 
ful air;  face  of  the  girl,  bashful,  but  happy. 

Music,  if  any,  lively. 

The  following  poem  should  be  read  to  the  audience 
just  previous  to  the  production  of  the  tableau. 

WEDDING   FEE. 

One  morning,  fifty  years  ago — 

When  apple  trees  were  white  with  snow 

Of  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  air 

Was  spell-bound  with  the  perfume  rare — 

Upon  a  farm  horse,  large  and  lean. 

And  lazy  with  its  double  load, 

A  sun- brown  youth  and  maid  were  seen 

Jogging  along  the  winding  road. 

Blue  were  the  arches  of  the  skies, 

But  bluer  were  that  maiden's  eyes  I 

The  dew-drops  on  the  grass  were  bright. 

But  brighter  was  the  loving  light 

That  sparkled  *neath  each  long-fringed  lid 

Where  those  bright  eyes  of  blue  were  hid ; 
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Adown  the  shoulders,  brown  and  bare^ 
Rolled  the  soft  waves  of  golden  hair. 
Where,  almost  strangled  with  the  spraj, 
The  sun,  a  willing  sufferer,  lay. 

It  was  the  fairest  sight,  I  ween, 
That  the  young  man  had  ever  seen  ; 
And  with  his  features  all  aglow. 
The  happy  fellow  told  her  so. 
And  she,  without  the  least  surprise. 
Looked  on  him  with  those  heavenly  eyet-^ 
Saw  underneath  that  shade  of  tan 
The  handsome  features  of  a  man. 
She  drew  that  dear  face  to  her  own. 
And  with  a  joy  but  rarely  known. 
And  by  that  bridal  bonnet  hid — 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  did. 

So  on  they  ride,  until  among 

The  new-born  leaves  with  dew-drops  huiq^ 

The  parsonage,  arrayed  in  white, 

Peers  out — a  more  than  welcome  sighL 

Then,  with  a  cloud  upon  his  face, 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  he  turned  to  say, 
••  Should  he  refuse  to  take  his  pay 

From  what  is  in  the  pillow-case  ?" 

And  glancing  down  his  eyes  surveyed 

The  pillow-case,  before  him  laid. 

Whose  contents,  reaching  to  its  hem. 

Might  purchase  endless  joys  for  them. 

The  maiden  answers :  "  Let  us  wait ; 
To  borrow  trouble  where's  the  need  ¥* 
Then  at  the  parson's  squeaking  gate 
Halted  the  more  than  willing  steed. 
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Down  from  his  horse  the  bridegroom  eprung* 

The  latchless  gate  behind  him  swung; 

The  knocker  of  that  startled  door, 

Struck  as  it  never  was  before, 

Brought  the  whole  household,  pale  with  frighti 

And  there,  with  blushes  on  his  cheek, 

So  bash^l  he  could  hardly  speak, 

The  farmer  met  their  wondering  sight. 

The  groom  goes  in,  his  errand  tells, 
And  as  the  parson  iiods,  he  leans 
Far  out  the  window-sill  and  veils — 

«r 

"  Come  in.     He  says  he'll  take  the  beans !" 
Oh!  how  she  jumped!     With  one  glad  bound 
She  and  the  bean-bag  reached  the  grounc. 

Then,  clasping  with  each  dimpled  arm 
The  precious  product  of  the  farm. 
She  bears  it  through  the  open  door, 
And  down  upon  the  parlor  floor 
Dumps  the  best  beans  vines  ever  bore. 

Ah  !  happy  were  their  songs  that  day. 
When  man  and  wife  they  rode  away ; 
But  happier  this  chorus  still 
Which  echoed  through  those  woodland  scenet ! 
*  God  bless  the  priest  of  Watsonville  I 
God  bless  the  man  who  took  the  beans  I" 


runs. 
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PART    THIRD, 


BEST  SELECTIONS 


NUMBER  42. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


•*  TT ADST  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled  l** 
•O-    That  is  what  the  vision  said. 

In  his  chamber  all  alone, 
Kneeling  on  the  floor  of  stone. 
Prayed  the  Monk  in  deep  contrition 
For  his  sins  of  indecision. 
Prayed  for  greater  self  denial 
In  temptation  and  in  trial ; 
It  was  noonday  by  the  dial, 
And  the  Monk  was  all  alone. 

Suddenly,  as  if  it  lightened. 
An  unwonted  splendor  brightened 
All  within  him  and  without  him 
In  that  narrow  cell  of  stone ; 
And  he  saw  the  blessed  vision 
Of  our  Lord,  with  light  Elysian 
Like  a  vesture  wrapped  about  Him, 
like  a  ^ment  round  Him  thrown. 
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Not  as  crucified  and  slain 

Not  in  agonies  of  pain, 

Not  with  bleeding  hands  and  feet. 

Did  the  Monk  his  Master  see ; 

But  as  in  the  village  street, 

In  the  house  or  harvest  field. 

Halt  and  lame  and  blind  He  healed. 

When  He  walked  in  Gralilee. 

In  an  attitude  imploring, 
Hands  upon  his  bosom  crossed, 
Wondering,  worshiping,  adoring. 
Knelt  the  Monk,  in  rapture  lost 
Lord,  he  thought,  in  heaven  that  reignestg 
Who  am  I  that  thus  Thou  deignest 
To  reveal  Thyself  to  me  ? 
Who  am  I,  that  from  the  centre 
Of  Thy  glory  Thou  shouldst  enter 
This  poor  cell,  my  guest  to  be  ? 

Then  amid  his  exaltation. 
Loud  the  convent  bell  appalling. 
From  its  belfrey  calling,  calling. 
Rang  through  court  and  corridor 
With  persistent  iteration, 
He  had  never  heard  before. 
It  was  now  the  appointed  hour 
When  alike  in  shine  or  shower. 
Winter's  cold  or  summer's  heat. 
To  the  convent  portals  came 
All  the  blind  and  halt  and  lame^ 
All  the  beggars  of  the  street. 
For  their  daily  dole  of  food 
jPealt  them  by  the  brotherbooiJ ; 
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And  their  almoner  was  he 
Who  upon  his  bended  knee. 
Rapt  in  silent  ecstasy 
Of  diviuest  self-surrender, 
Saw  the  visiou  and  the  splendor. 

Deep  distress  and  hesitation 
Mingled  with  his  adoration ; 
Should  he  go,  or  should  he  stay  ? 
Should  he  leave  the  poor  to  wait 
Hungry  at  the  convent  gate. 
Till  the  vision  passed  away  ? 
Should  he  slight  his  radiant  guest. 
Slight  this  visitant  celestial 
For  a  crowd  of  ragged,  bestial 
Beggars  at  the  convent  gate  ? 
Would  the  vision  there  remain  ? 
Would  the  vision  come  again  ? 
Then  a  voice  within  his  breast 
Whispered  audible  and  clear, 
As  if  to  the  outward  ear ; 
"  Do  thy  duty ;  that  is  best ; 
Leave  unto  thy  Lord  the  rest  !'* 
Straightway  to  his  feet  he  started. 
And  with  longing  look  intent 
On  the  blessed  vision  bent, 
Slowly  from  his  cell  departed, 
Slowly  on  his  errand  went. 

At  the  gate  the  poor  were  waiting. 
Looking  through  the  iron  grating, 
With  that  terror  in  the  eye 
That  is  only  seen  in  those 
Who  amid  their  wants  and  woes 
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Hear  the  »ouDd  of  doors  that  closi^ 
And  of  feet  that  pass  them  by : 
GrowD  familiar  with  disfavor. 
Grown  familiar  with  the  savor 
Of  the  bread  by  which  men  die; 
But  to-day,  they  knew  not  why. 
Like  the  gate  of  Paradise 
Seemed  the  convent  gate  to  rise, 
Like  a  sacrament  divine 
Seemed  to  them  the  bread  and  winai 
In  his  heart  the  Monk  was  praying. 
Thinking  of  the  homeless  poor, 
What  they  suffer  and  endure ; 
What  we  see  not,  what  we  see ; 
And  the  inward  voice  was  saying : 
**  Whatsoever  thing  thou  doest 
To  the  least  of  mine  and  lowest, 
That  thou  doest  unto  me." 

Unto  me  I  but  had  the  vision 
Come  to  him  in  beggar's  clothing, 
Ck)me  a  mendicant  imploring, 
Would  he  then  have  knelt  adoring, 
Or  have  listened  with  derision. 
And  have  turned  away  with  loathing? 

Thus  his  conscience  put  the  question. 
Full  of  troublesome  suggestion. 
As  at  length,  with  hurried  pace. 
Toward  his  cell  he  turned  his  &ce. 
And  beheld  the  convent  bright 
With  a  supernatural  light. 
Like  a  luminous  cloud  expanding 
Over  floor  and  wall  and  ceiling. 
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But  he  paused  with  awe-struck  feeling 
At  the  threshold  of  his  door. 
For  the  vision  still  was  standing 
As  he  left  it  there  before. 
When  the  convent  bell  appalling. 
From  its  belfrj  calling,  calling, 
Summoned  him  to  feed  the  poor. 
Through  the  long  hour  intervening 
It  had  waited  his  return, 
And  he  felt  his  bosom  bum. 
Comprehending  all  the  meaning. 
When  the  blessed  vision  said : 
''  Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled." 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 


THE  SKELETON'S  STORY. 


IT  is  two  miles  ahead  to  the  foot-hills — two  miles  ol 
parched  turf  and  rocky  space.  To  the  right^-'the 
left — behind,  is  the  rolling  prairie.  This  broad  valley 
strikes  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  stops  as  if  a  wall  had 
been  built  across  it. 

Ride  closer !  What  is  this  on  the  grass  ?  A  skull 
here — a  rib  there — bones  scattered  about  as  the  wild 
beasts  left  them  after  the  horrible  feast.  The  clean* 
picked  skull  grins  and  stares — every  bone  and  scattered 
lock  of  hair  has  its  story  of  a  tragedy.  And  what  be- 
sides these  relics?  More  bones — not  scattered,  but 
lying  in  heaps — a  vertebra  with  ribs  attached — a  flesh* 
less  skull  bleaching  under  the  summer  sun.  Wolves] 
Ves.    Count  the  heaps  of  bones  and  you  will  find 
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nearly  a  score.  Open  boats  are  picked  up  at  sea  with 
neither  life  nor  sigu  to  betray  their  secret.  Skeletons 
are  found  upon  the  prairie,  but  they  tell  a  plain  storj 
to  those  who  halt  beside  them.  Let  us  listen : 
.  Away  off  to  the  right  you  cau  see  treetops.  Awaj 
olT  to  the  left  you  can  see  the  same  sight  The  skeleton 
is  in  line  between  the  two  .points.  He  left  one  grove  to 
ride  to  the  other.  To  ride !  Certainly ;  a  mile  away  is 
the  skeleton  of  a  horse  or  mule.  The  beast  fell  and 
was  left  there. 

It  is  months  since  that  ride,  and  the  trail  has  been 
obliterated.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  you  took  it  up 
from  the  spot  where  the  skeleton  horse  now  lies,  you 
would  find  the  last  three  or  four  miles  made  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace. 

"Step!  step!  step!" 

What  is  it  ?  Darkness  has  gathered  over  mountain 
and  prairie  as  the  hunter  jogs  along  over  the  broken 
ground.  Overhead  the  countless  stars  look  down  upon 
him — around  him  is  the  pall  of  night.  There  was  a 
patter  of  footsteps  on  the  dry  grass.  He  halts  and 
peers  around  him,  but  the  darkness  is  too  deep  for  him 
to  discover  any  cause  for  alarm. 

"Patter!  patter!  patter!" 

There  it  is  again !  It  is  not  fifty  yards  from  where 
he  last  halted.  The  steps  are  too  light  for  those  of  an 
Indian. 

"  Wolves !"  whispers  the  hunter,  as  a  howl  suddenly 
breaks  upon  his  ear. 

Wolves !  The  gaunt,  grizzly  wolves  of  the  foot-hills-' 
thin  and  poor  and  hungry  and  savage — the  legs  tireless— 
ihe  mouth  full  of  teeth  which  can  crack  the  shoulder-bone 
of  a  buffalo.     He  can  see  their  dark  forms  flitting  from 
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point  to  point — the  patter  of  their  feet  upon  the  parched 
grass  proves  that  he  is  surrounded. 

Now  the  race  begins.  A  line  of  wolves  spreads  out 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  gallops  after — tongues  out — 
eyes  flashing — great  flakes  of  foam  flying  back  to  blotch 
atone  and  grass  aud  leave  a  trail  to  be  followed  by  the 
cowardly  coyotes. 

Men  ride  thus  only  when  life  is  the  stake.  A  horse 
puts  forth  such  speed  only  when  terror  follows  close 
behind  and  causes  every  nerve  to  tighten  like  a  wire 
drawn  until  the  scratch  of  a  fiuger  makes  it  chord  with 
a  wail  of  despair.  The  line  is  there — aye !  it  is  gaining  I 
Inch  by  inch  it  creeps  up,  and  the  red  eye  takes  on  a 
more  savage  gleam  as  the  hunter  cries  out  to  his  horsf 
and  opens  fire  from  his  revolvers.  A  wolf  falls  on  the 
right — a  second  on  the  left.  Does  the  wind  cease  blow- 
ing because  it  meets  a  forest?  The  fall  of  one  man  in 
a  mad  mob  increases  the  determination  of  the  rest. 

With  a  cry  so  full  of  the  despair  that  wells  up  from 
the  heart  of  the  strong  man  when  he  gives  up  his  strug* 
gle  for  life  that  the  hunter  almost  believes  a  companion 
rides  beside  him,  the  horse  staggers — recovers — plunges 
forward — ^&lls  to  the  earth.  It  was  a  glorious  struggle ; 
but  he  has  lost. 

There  is  a  confused  heap  of  snarling,  fighting,  mad- 
dened beasts,  and  the  line  rushes  forward  again.  Sad- 
dle»  bridle,  and  blanket  are  iu  shreds — the  horse  a 
skeleton.  And  now  the  chase  is  after  the  hunter.  He 
has  half  a  mile  the  start,  and  as  he  runs  the  veins  stand 
out,  the  muscles  tighten,  and  be  wonders  at  his  own 
speed.  Behind  him  are  the  gaunt  bodies  and  the  tireless 
legs.  Closer,  closer,  and  now  he  is  going  to  face  fate 
Uke  a  brave  man  should.    He  has  halted.     In  an  instant 
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a  circle  is  formed  about  him — a  circle  of  red  eyes,  foam, 
ing  mouths,  and  yellow  fangs  which  are  to  meet  in  hie 
flesh. 

There  is  an  interval — a  breathing  spell.  He  looks 
up  at  the  stars — out  upon  the  night.  It  is  his  last  hour, 
but  there  is  no  quaking — no  crying  out  to  the  night  to 
send  him  aid.  As  the  wolves  rest,  a  flash  blinds  their 
eyes — a  second — a  third — and  a  fourth,  and  they  give 
before  the  man  they  had  looked  upon  as  their  certain 
prey.  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  He  sees  them 
gathering  for  the  rush,  and  firing  his  remaining  bullets 
among  them  he  seizes  his  long  rifle  by  the  barrel  and 
braces  to  meet  the  shock.  Even  a  savage  would  have 
admired  the  heroic  fight  he  made  for  life.  He  sounds 
the  war-cry  and  whirls  his  weapon  around  him,  and 
wolf  after  wolf  falls  disabled.  He  feels  a  strange  exul- 
tation over  the  desperate  combat,  and  as  the  pack  give 
way  before  his  mighty  blows  a  gleam  of  hope  springs  up 
in  his  heart. 

It  is  only  for  a  moment;  then  the  circle  narrows. 
Each  disabled  beast  is  replaced  by  three  which  hunger 
for  blood.  There  is  a  rush — a  swirl — and  the  cry  of 
despair  is  drowned  in  the  chorus  of  snarls  as  the  pack 
fight  over  the  feast. 

The  gray  of  morning — the  sunlight  of  noonday — the 
stars  of  evening  will  look  down  upon  grinning  skull 
and  whitening  bones,  and  the  wolf  will  return  to  crunch 
them  again.  Men  will  not  bury  them.  They  will  look 
down  upon  them  as  we  look,  and  ride  away  with  a  feel- 
ing that  'tis  but  another  dark  secret  of  the  wonderful 
^irie. 
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TEDDY  McGUIRE  AND  PADDY  O'FLYNN. 


0 


Teddy  to  Paddy. 

|CH,  Paddy  OTlynn. 
Are  yez  at  it  agin — 
Drink-drinkiDg  away  wid  the  lame  and  the  lazy  ? 
Sure  it*8  small  wit  yez  had, 
At  yer  soberest,  lad. 
So  what  can  it  be  whin  yer  head  has  gone  crazy 
Wid  whisky  and  gin  ? 
Foolish  Paddy  OTlynn. 

Och,  Paddy  OTlynn, 

See  the  pickle  yer  in ! 
Bare  elbows  and  toes,  dhirt  and  raggedness,  Paddy. 

Saint  Patrick  would  shame 

To  be  spakin'  yer  name ; 
Wouldn't  own  yez  a  sou  of  ould  Ireland,  me  laddy ; 

But  the  divils  would  grin 

To  see  Paddy  OTlynn ! 

Och,  Paddy  OTlynn, 

While  yer  spendin'  for  gin. 
Or  whisky,  gossoon,  what  yer  nadin'  for  dinner, 

Yer  mither  half  dead 

For  praties  and  bread. 
Sits  cryin'  her  eyes  out — ye  graceless  young  sinner-^ 

Not  worth  a  bent  pin. 

Drunken  Paddy  OTlynn  I 

Och,  Paddy  OTlynn, 
Sich  a  wurrld  as  we're  in, 
Top€y-turvey  wid  sorrow,  how  can  yez  be  makin' 
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More  trouble  and  care, 
More  grafe  and  despair ; 
More  wapin'  and  wailing'  and  bitter  heart-brakin'. 
More  vileness  and  sin 
Wicked  Paddy  OTlynn. 

Och,  Paddy  OTlynn  I 

Aich  tumbler  of  gin 
Is  an  ocean  too  dape  for  a  sow! — it  betrays  ye ; 

Whin  once  yez  go  down 

Ye're  certain  to  drown. 
If  yez  float,  the  say-sarpent  is  likely  to  saze  ye ; 

And  where  are  yez  thin. 

Wretched  Paddy  OTlynn  ? 

Och,  Paddy  OTlynn ! 

Stand  up  and  begin 
To  look  like  a  crature  half-dacent  and  human  I 

Fath,  1*11  give  yez  me  hand 

Wid  a  bit  of  me  land. 
And  I'll  lind  yez  a  shpade,  and  I'll  kape  the  ould  woman. 

Till  yer  crops  ye  get  in, 

Neighbor  Paddy  O'Flynn. 

Och,  Paddy  OTlynn  I 

There's  a  heaven  to  win. 
Hooray!  smash  the  glass,  shpill  the  shtuff,  so  defilinM 

How  the  divils  will  howl 

Whin  they  see  yer  poor  sowl 
Makin'  tracks  up  the  sky  wid  the  angels  all  smilm'. 

To  welcome  yez  in, 

Happy  Paddy  OTlynn  I 
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Paddy  to  Teddy. 

Och,  Teddv  McGuire ! 

Me  heart's  batin'  higher 
To  be  gratin'  jez  here  on  American  sile. 

'Tis  tin  years,  be  dad, 

Since  I  saw  yez,  me  lad, 
On  that  sorrowful  day  whin  I  left  the  Orane  Isle ; 

A  friend  ye  had  been 

To  poor  Paddy  OTlynn ; 
Ye  had  loved  him  and  lift^  him  out  of  the  mire. 
And  me  mither  died  blessin'  yez,  Teddy  McGuire. 

Och,  Teddy  McGuire, 

I  can  spake  like  the  squire; 
But  the  ould  tongue  is  best,  when  I  mate  an  ould  friend; 

Here's  a  watch  in  me  vest, 

Like  a  birrd  in  its  nest — 
I've  praties  in  plenty  and  money  to  spend. 

Come  home  wid  me,  thin. 

And  see  Mistress  O'Flynn, 
And  she'll  trate  yez  to  somethin'  ye're  sure  to  desire ; 
It's  a  bountiful  counthry,  dear  Teddy  McGuire. 

Och,  Teddy  McGuire, 

No  nade  to  inquire 
If  I've  been  at  the  whisky-jug.     Here  b  my  hand, 

As  dacent  and  clane 

As  the  hand  of  a  quane, 
And  sthrong  at  the  grip ;  not  a  man  in  the  land 

Could  brag  of  more  muscle, 

Or  bate  in  a  tussle 
Wid  Paddy  O'Flynn;  and,  troth,  ye'll  admire 
The  good  clothes  I'm  wearin'  now,  Teddy  McGuir^l 
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Ocb,  Teddy  McGuire  I 

If  ye  sthay  in  the  fire 
There's  no  help  at  all  but  ye're  sure  to  be  roastin'; 

Lord  love  yez  to-day 

That  yez  dragged  rae  away, 
And  chated  the  divil  in  spite  of  his  boastin'. 

Let  him  rage  if  he  plaze ! 

I'll  not  barter  me  aise, 
Nor  burn  up  me  soul  for  the  thavish  ould  liar ; 
I've  done  wid  the  whisky-shops,  Teddy  McGuire. 

Look,  Teddy  McGuire ! 

There's  a  church  wid  a  shpire, 
And  beyant,  a  white  house  wid  a  terrace  below ; 

Bay  windows  complate — 

Now,  isn't  it  nate, 
Wid  roses  all  round  it  beginnin'  to  blow  ? 

Wid  a  lawn  in  the  sun 

Where  the  childer  can  run, 
An  orchard  behind  it,  a  barn  and  a  byre ; 
And  that  is  me  residence,  Teddy  McGuire ! 

Och,  Teddy  McGuire, 

Make  haste  and  come  nigher ; 
There's  me  wife  in  the  portico  watching  for  me* 

A  swate  Yankee  girl, 

Wid  a  heart  like  a  pearl. 
And  a  will  of  her  own,  as  ye're  likely  to  see. 

Her  father  was  mad 

Whin  I  courted  her,  lad ; 
He'd  give  her  no  money,  he  swore  in  his  ire, 
But  she  loved  me  and  married  me,  Teddy  McGuirei 
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Thin,  Teddy  McGuire, 

I  wae  workin'  for  hire, 
Wid  a  beautiful  farm  and  a  dairy  to  tend ; 

But  the  ould  man  relinted 

And  left  us,  eoutinted, 
A  snug  little  fortune  to  kape  us,  me  friend. 

See  the  childer  come  out 

Wid  a  rush  and  a  shout — 
The  swate  little  cratures ! — to  welcome  their  sirt 
Wid  laughter  and  kisses,  dear  Teddy  McGuire. 

Och,  Teddy  McGuire, 

Me  blood  is  on  fire. 
Me  heart  it  is  batin'  like  waves  of  the  say ; 

80  great  is  me  bliss 

To  be  spakin'  like  this, 
And  bringin'  yez  home  to  me  darlings  this  day. 

Sure  I  think  whin  yez  die, 

All  the  angels  will  cry : 
*  Here's  the  man  that  saved  Paddy  O'Flynn  mountin* 

higher ! 
Hake  room  for  the  swate  soul  of  Teddy  McGuire." 

Amanda  T.  JoNEa 


A  BROTHER'S  TRIBUTE. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DAVID  J.  RYAN. 

THOU  art  sleeping,  brother,  sleeping 
In  thy  lonely  battle  grave ; 
Shadows  o'er  the  past  are  creeping. 
Death,  the  reaper,  still  is  reaping. 
Years  have  swept,  and  years  are  sweeping 
Many  a  memory  from  my  keeping, 
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But  I'm  waiting  still,  and  weeping 
For  my  beautiful  and  brave. 

When  the  battle  songs  were  chanted^ 
And  war's  stirring  tocsin  pealed, 

By  those  songs  thy  heart  was  haunted^ 

And  thy  spirit,  proud,  undaunted. 

Clamored  wildly — wildly  panted ; 

"  Mother !  let  my  wish  be  granted ; 

I  will  ne*er  be  mocked  and  taunted 

That  I  fear  to  mee*^  our  vaunted 
Foemen  on  the  bloody  field. 

**  They  are  thronging,  mother !  throngingp 
To  a  thousand  fields  of  fame ; 

Let  me  go — *tis  wrong  and  wronging 

God  and  thee  to  crush  this  longing ; 

On  the  muster-roll  of  glory, 

In  my  country's  future  story, 

On  the  field  of  battle  gory 

I  must  consecrate  my  name. 

"  Mother  I  gird  my  sword  around  me, 
Kiss  thy  soldier-boy  *  good-bye.* " 
In  her  arras  she  wildly  wound  thee, 
To  thy  birth-land*8  cause  she  bound  thee. 
With  fond  prayers  and  blessings  crowned  the*. 
And  ahe  sobbed  :  "  When  foes  surround  thee, 
If  you  fall,  I'll  know  they  found  thee 
Where  the  bravest  love  to  die." 

At  the  altar  of  their  nation. 

Stood  that  mother  and  her  son ; 
He,  the  victim  of  oblatiop. 
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Panting  for  his  immolation ; 
She,  in  priestess'  holy  station, 
Weeping  words  of  consecration, 
While  God  smiled  His  approbation^ 
Blessed  the  boy's  self-abnegation, 
Cheered  the  mother's  desolation, 
When  the  sacrifice  was  done. 

Forth  like  many  a  noble  other, 

Went  he,  whispering  soft  and  low : 

"  Good-bye — pray  for  me,  my  mother ; 

Sister !  kiss  me — farewell,  brother ;" 

And  he  strove  his  grief  to  smother. 

Forth,  with  footsteps  firm  and  fearless, 

And  his  parting  gaze  was  tearless, 

Though  his  heart  was  lone  and  cheerless, 
Thus  from  all  he  loved  to  go. 

Lo !  yon  flag  of  freedom  flashing 
In  the  sunny  Southern  sky : 
On,  to  death  and  glory  dashing, 
On,  where  swords  are  clanging,  clashing. 
On,  where  balls  are  crushing,  crashing, 
On,  'mid  perils  dread,  appalling, 
On,  they're  falling,  falling,  falling. 
On,  they're  growing  fewer,  fewer. 
On,  their  hearts  beat  all  the  truer. 
On,  on,  on,  no  fear,  no  falter. 
On,  though  round  the  battle-altar 
There  were  wounded  victims  moaning, 
There  were  dying  soldiers  groaning  • 
On,  right  on,  death's  danger  braving, 
Warring  where  there  their  flag  was  waving, 
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While  Baptismal -blood  was  laving 

All  that  field  of  death  and  slaughter; 

On,  still  on  ;  that  bloody  lava 
Made  them  braver  and  made  them  braver. 
On,  with  never  a  halt  or  waver. 
On  in  battle — bleeding — bounding, 
While  the  glorious  shout  swept  sounding, 
"  We  will  win  the  day  or  die  !*' 

And  they  won  it :  routed — riven — 

Reeled  the  foeraen's  proud  array  I 
They  had  struggled  hard,  and  striven. 
Blood  in  torrents  they  had  given. 
But  their  ranks,  dispersed  and  driven. 
Fled,  in  sullenness,  away. 

When  the  twilight  sadly,  slowly 

Wrapped  lis  mantle  o'er  them  all, 
Thousands,  thousands  lying  lowly, 
Hushed  in  silence  deep  and  holy. 
There  was  one,  his  blood  was  flowing 
And  his  last  of  life  was  going. 
And  his  pulse  faint,  fainter  beating 
Told  his  hours  were  few  and  fleeting ; 
And  his  brow  grew  white  and  whiter, 
While  his  eyes  grew  strangely  brighter; 

There  he  lay — like  infant  dreaming, 
With  his  sword  beside  him  gleaming. 
For  the  hand  in  life  that  grasped  it. 
True  in  death  still  fondly  clasped  it; 
There  his  comrades  found  him  lying 
'Mid  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying, 
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And  the  sternest  bent  down  weeping 
O'er  the  lonely  sleeper  sleeping : 
'Twas  the  midnight ;  stars  shone  round  him« 
And  they  told  us  how  they  found  him  j 
Where  the  bravest  love  to  falL 

Where  the  woods,  like  banners  bending. 
Drooped  in  starlight  and  in  gloom, 
There,  when  that  sad  night  was  ending. 
And  the  faint,  far  dawn  was  blending 
With  the  stars  now  fast  descending ; 
There  they  mute  and  mournful  bore  him, 
With  the  stars  and  shadows  o'er  him, 
Aud  they  laid  him  down — so  tender- 
And  the  next  day's  sun,  in  splendor, 
Flashed  above  ray  brother's  tomb. 


EARNEST  VIEWS  OF  LIFE. 


Adapted. 

CHRISTIAN  earnestness  in  life  has  for  its  most 
obvious  element  a  conscientious  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  time.  In  no  other  one  thing  does  a  man  who 
takes  life  in  earnest  disclose  what  manner  of  man  he  19 
more  quickly  than  in  this.  Life  is  not  a  day  too  long ; 
no  roan  ever  has  a  day  to  lose.  Fragments  of  time  are 
like  sands  of  gold.  Go  into  the  United  States  Mint, 
and  you  will  find  the  gold-room  constructed  with  double 
floors.  The  upper  one  acts  like  a  sieve,  and  the  lower 
one  catches  and  retains  the  infinitesimal  particles  of 
gold  which  are  sifled  through.  In  a  single  year,  the 
talue  of  the  golden  dust  thus  saved  was  thirty  thousand 
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dollars.     Evei^^  human  life  needs  some  such  contrivanoe 
for  the  economy  of  fragments  of  time. 

He  is  more  than  an  unwise  man  who  does  not  culti- 
vate the  virtue  of  punctuality.  Lord  Nelson  once  said: 
''I  have  always  been  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time, 
and  it  has  made  a  man  of  me."  Napoleon  once  said  to 
the  pupils  of  a  military  school :  "  Remember,  that  eveiy 
lost  moment  is  a  chance  of  fiiture  misfortune."  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  when  inquired  of  what  was  the  secret  of 
the  marvelous  fertility  of  his  pen,  replied :  "  I  have 
always  made  it  a  rule  never  to  be  doing  nothing."  An 
intruder  upon  the  morning  study  hours  of  Baxter  apolo- 
gized :  "  Perhaps  I  interrupt  you."  Baxter  answered 
rudely,  but  honestly :  "  To  be  sure  you  do."  The  spirit 
of  such  men,  refined  by  Christian  culture,  is  the  gpirit 
with  which,  in  the  Christian  view  of  life,  time  is  to  be 
valued.  Every  life  is  made  of  moments ;  a  kingdom 
could  not  purchase  one  of  them. 

Men  say  that  time  is  money.  That  is  a  wretched  bur- 
lesque. It  would  be  as  truthful  to  say  that  light  is 
money,  that  air  is  money,  that  sleep  is  money.  Time  is 
thought;  time  is  knowledge;  time  is  character;  time  is 
power ;  time  is  the  threshold  of  eternity.  An  earnest 
man  will  often  reckon  time  as  if  he  were  on  a  death-bed. 
There  are  hours  in  every  man's  life  in  which  the  tick  of 
a  watch  is  more  thrilling  to  an  earnest  spirit  than  the 
roll  of  thunder.  There  will  come  in  the  lives  of  us  all 
moments  in  which  the  beat  of  a  pulse  will  be  more 
awful  than  the  roar  of  Niagara. 

Even  in  life's  common  routine,  when  our  sensibilities 
are  not  lifted  into  tremulous  excitement,  a  serious  view 
of  life  will  put  weight  into  our  reckoning  of  time.  A 
f oung  man  soon  9hows  the  world  what  he  is  good  for,  by 
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his  thrifty  economy  of  hours.  A  downright  Christian 
earnestness  which  makes  a  religious  principle  of  this 
thing  is  a  pledge  of  a  young  man's  success.  He  is  sure 
to  redeem  it. 

Another  element  we  find  in  the  Christian  theory  of 
life,  which  consists  in  abstinence  from  frivolity  of  speech. 
Do  we  often  revere  adequately  the  sacredness  of  lan- 
guage ?  Our  mother-tougue  we  call  it  Are  we  gratefUl 
enough  for  it  as  a  gift  of  God  ?  If  elephants  could  talk, 
would  not  their  marvelous  instincts  use  the  power  more 
wisely  than  some  men  do  ?  Is  not  the  hum  of  a  bee- 
hive oft;en  a  rebuke  to  men  who  talk  idly? 

No  man  who  looks  at  life  soberly  will  esteem  it  a 
little  thing  to  be  able  to  regulate  wisely  his  habits  of 
conversation.  The  Scriptures  pronounce  him  a  great 
man  who  can  rule  his  own  spirit ;  but  the  chief  element 
in  that  power  is  the  power  to  govern  his  tongue.  Many 
times  one  word  has  saved  life.  Peace  and  war  between 
rival  nations  have  often  trembled  in  dancing  scales 
which  the  utterance  of  one  word  has  decided.  It  was 
but  one  word  uttered  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  which 
kindled  the  Franco-German  War  of  1871,  in  which  a 
hundred  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed.  A  certain  man 
is  now  in  heaven  who  attributed  his  salvation  to  one 
word  in  a  sermon  preached  by  Whitefield,  **A  word 
spoken  in  good  season,  how  good  is  it !" 

Is  this  view  an  extreme  ?  Yes ;  but  it  is  the  extreme 
of  a  truth ;  and  we  need  to  see  truth  in  its  extremes,  to 
enable  us  to  do  justice  to  it  in  even  balance.  There  are 
men  who  specially  need  this  to  correct  the  enormous 
overgrowth  of  risibility  in  their  habits.  They  make  a 
pet  of  finvolous  speech.  Their  conversation  is  made  up 
of  kickshaws.    They  make  a  study  of  their  jests,  and 
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are  ambitious  in  a  laugh.  Thomas  Moore  used  to  writi 
down  his  jokes,  and  read  them  before  going  out  to  dine. 
Have  we  not  all  known  men  whose  reputation  for  levity 
was  so  great  that  their  very  rising  in  a  publig  assembly 
set  going  a  ripple  of  laughter  before  they  had  opened 
their  lips.  Well,  there  are  worse  things  in  the  world 
than  a  laugh,  but  no  earnest  man  will  make  a  businessof  it 

Again  the  Christian  ideal  of  a  manly  life  involves  the 
consecration  of  life  to  great  designs. 

One  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
latter  and  prosperous  period  of  his  life,  made  it  a  rule 
to  build  at  his  own  cost  one  church  every  year.  When 
he  began  his  career  he  was  a  mechanic,  engaged  in 
making  trinkets  such  as  are  sold  in  fancy  stores.  He 
was  an  expert  workman,  and  well-to-do  at  his  trade. 
But  one  day,  as  he  bent  over  his  work-bench,  the  thought 
came  to  him :  '*  This  is  a  small  business ;  I  am  manufac- 
turing little  things,  and  things  useless  to  the  world."  It 
was  no  sin,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  him  a  man*s  work. 
It  made  him  restless  till  he  changed  his  trade,  and 
became  as  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  as 
he  had  been  before  in  that  of  ear-rings  and  gewgaws. 

That  was  one  way  in  which  Christianity  put  into  a 
man  a  spirit  of  aspiration  to  do  great  things.  It  made 
a  man  of  him,  to  think  that  the  product  of  his  hand 
and  brain  would  race  over  a  continent,  and  develop  the 
civilization  of  an  empire. 

Christianity  has  bestowed  on  the  world  a  magnificent 
gift  in  the  single  principle  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  It 
is  a  sublime  thing  to  work  for  one's  living.  To  do  well 
the  thing  a  man  is  created  for  is  a  splendid  achieve- 
ment. A  rich  fool  once  said  to  a  rising  lawyer :  "  I 
remember  the  time  when  you  had  to  black  my  father's 
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boots,  sir."  "  Did  I  not  do  them  well  ?"  was  the  reply, 
and  it  spoke  inborn  g.'eatness.  Our  Lord  disclosed  the 
lame  spirit  when  in  His  early  boyhood  He  said  to  gray- 
headed  and  reverend  men :  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business?"  Every  Christian  young 
man  has  his  Father's  business  to  attend  to,  and  he  b 
not  a  full-grown  man  till  he  gets  about  it. 

From  this  aspiring  spirit  springs  another  element  of 
Christian  earnestness.  It  is  the  resolve  to  give  life  to 
the  same  objects  for  which  Christ  lived.  In  this  the 
Christian  theory  of  life  culminates.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Christian  life  which  is  not  in  this  respect 
Christ-like.  Trades  and  professions,  and  recreations 
even,  can  be  made  Christ-like.  He  was  a  mistaken  and 
untrained  Christian  who  gave  up  a  large  practice  at  the 
bar,  because,  he  said,  a  man  could  not  be  a  Christian 
lawyer.  A  man  can  be  a  Christian  anything  that  is 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Let  a  man  once  get  thoroughly  wrought  into  and 
through  his  whole  being  the  fact  that  this  world  is  to  be 
converted  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  his  own  business 
here  is  to  work  into  line  with  God's  enterprise  in  this 
thing,  and  he  cannot  help  realizing  in  his  own  person 
the  Christian  theory  of  living.  He  will  meditate  on  it, 
he  will  study  it,  he  will  inform  himself  about  it,  he  will 
talk  of  it,  he  will  work  for  it,  he  will  dream  of  it,  he 
will  give  his  money  to  it,  if  need  be  he  will  suffer  for  it 
and  die  for  it.  Such  a  life  of  active,  thoughtful  sym- 
pathy with  Christ  will  make  a  man  of  anybody.  No 
matter  who  or  what  he  is,  no  matter  how  poor,  how 
ignorant,  how  small  in  the  world's  esteem,  such  a  life 
will  make  him  a  great  man.  Angels  will  respect  him ; 
God  will  own  him.  Austin  Phelps,  D.  D. 
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THE  BISHOP'S  VISIT. 


TELL  you  about  it  ?    Of  course,  I  will ! 
I  thought  'twould  be  dreadful  to  have  him  ooin% 
For  Mamma  said  I  must  be  quiet  and  still, 
And  she  put  away  my  whistle  and  drum — 

And  made  me  unharness  the  parlor  chairs, 
And  packed  my  cannon  and  all  the  rest 

Of  my  noisiest  playthings  off  up-stairs, 
On  account  of  this  very  distinguished  guest. 

Then  every  room  was  turned  upside  down, 
And  all  the  carpets  hung  out  to  blow ; 

For  when  the  Bishop  is  coming  to  town, 
The  house  must  be  in  order,  you  know. 

So  out  in  the  kitchen  I  made  my  lair, 

And  started  a  game  of  hide-and-seek ; 
But  Bridget  refused  to  have  me  there. 

For  the  Bishop  was  coming — to  stay  a  week— 

And  she  must  make  cookies  and  cakes  and  pies. 
And  fill  every  closet  and  platter  and  pan, 

rill  I  thought  this  Bishop  so  great  and  wise. 
Must  be  an  awfully  hungry  man. 

Well,  at  last  he  came ;  and  I  do  declare, 
Dear  grandpapa,  he  looked  just  like  you, 

With  his  gentle  voice  and  his  silvery  hair. 
And  eyes  with  a  smile  a-shiniug  through. 

And  whenever  he  read,  or  talked,  or  prayed, 
I  understood  every  single  word ; 
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And  I  wasn't  the  leastest  bit  afraid, 
Though  I  never  once  spoke  or  stirred ; 

Tilly  all  of  a  sudden,  he  laughed  right  out 

To  see  me  sit  quietly  listening  so ; 
And  began  to  tell  us  stories  about 

Some  queer  little  fellows  in  Mexico. 

All  about  Egypt  and  Spain — and  then 

He  wasn't  disturbed  by  a  little  noise. 
But  said  that  the  greatest  and  best  of  men 

Once  were  rollicking,  healthy  boys. 

And  he  thinks  it  no  matter  at  all 

If  a  little  boy  runs  and  jumps  and  climbs; 

And  Mamma  should  be  willing  to  let  me  crawl 
Through  the  banister-rails,  in  the  halls,  sometimeA 

And  Bridget,  sir,  made  a  great  mistake, 

In  stirring  up  such  a  bother,  you  see. 
For  the  Bishop — he  didn't  care  for  cake. 

And  really  liked  to  play  games  with  me. 

But  though  he's  so  honored  in  words  and  act— 
(Stoop  down,  for  this  is  a  secret  now) — 

He  couldn't  spell  Boston !     That's  a  fact  I 
But  whispered  to  me  to  tell  him  how. 

Emily  Huntington  Nason. 


THE  ENGINEERS'  MAKING  LOVE. 


IT'S  noon  when  "Thirty-five"  is  due, 
An'  she  comes  on  time,  like  a  flash  of  light. 
An*  you  hear  her  whistle,  "  Toot-tee-too!" 
Long  'fore  the  pilot  swings  in  sight. 
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Bill  Maddon's  driviu'  her  in  to-day, 
An*  he's  callin'  his  sweetheart,  far  away — 
Gertrude  Hurd — lives  down  by  the  mill — 
You  might  see  her  blushin' ;  she  knows  it's  BilL 
"Tu-die!  Toot-ee!  Tu-die!  Tul" 

Six-five  A.  M.  there's  a  local  comes — 
Makes  up  at  Bristol,  runnin'  east ; 
An'  the  way  her  whistle  sings  an'  hums 
Is  a  livin'  caution  to  man  an'  beast. 

Every  one  knows  who  Jack  White  calls — 
Little  Lou  Woodbury,  down  by  the  Falls; 
Summer  or  winter,  always  the  same, 
She  hears  her  lover  callin'  her  name — 
"Lou-ie!  Louie!  Loo-iee!" 

At  six-fifty-eight  you  can  hear  "  Twenty-one  " 
Go  thunderin'  west,  and  of  all  the  screams 
That  ever  startled  the  rising  sun, 
Jehu  Davis  sends  into  your  dreams ; 

But  I  don't  mind  it ;  it  makes  me  grin — 
For  just  down  here,  where  the  creek  lets  ii^ 
His  wife,  Jerusha,  can  hear  him  call, 
Loud  as  a  throat  of  brass  can  bawl — 
Jece-rooo-shee !  Jehoo!" 

But  at  one-fifty-one  old  "Sixty-four" — 

Boston  Express  runs  east,  clear  through— 
Drowns  her  rattle  and  rumble  and  roar 
With  the  softest  whistle  that  ever  blew; 
An*  away  on  the  furthest  edge  of  the  town. 
Sweet  Sue  Winthrop's  eyes  of  brown 
Shine  like  the  starlight,  bright  an'  clear. 
When  she  hears  the  whistle  of  Abel  Gear— ^ 
"  You-ou-ou,  Su-u-u-u-e !" 
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An*  'long  at  midnight  a  freight  comes  in, 

Leaves  Berlin  some  time — I  don't  know  when— 

But  it  rumbles  along  with  a  fearful  din, 
Till  it  reaches  the  Y-s witch  there,  and  then 
The  clearest  notes  of  the  softest  bell 
That  out  of  a  brazen  goblet  fell, 
Wake  Nellie  M  in  ton  out  of  her  dreams— 
To  her  like  a  wedding  bell  it  seems — 
"Nell,  Nell,  Nell!  Nell,  Nell,  Nell!" 

An'  somewhere  late  in  the  afternoon, 

You'll  see  "  Thirty-seven  "  go  streakin'  west ; 
It's  local  from  Hartford ;  same  old  tune 
Now  set  for  the  girl  that  loves  him  best. 
Tom  Wilson  rides  on  the  right-hand  side 
Givin'  her  steam  at  every  stride ; 
An'  he  touches  the  whistle,  low  an'  clear. 
For  Lulu  Gray,  on  the  hill,  to  hear — 
"Lu-lu!  Loo-Loo!" 

80  it  goes  on  all  day  an'  all  night, 

Till  the  old  folk  have  voted. the  thing  a  bore; 
Old  maids  and  bachelors  say  it  aiut  right 
For  folks  to  do  courtin'  with  such  a  roar. 
But  the  engineers  their  kisses  will  blow 
From  a  whistle-valve,  to  the  girls  they  know, 
An'  the  stokers  the  name  of  their  sweethearts  tell 
With  the  Belle !  Nell !  Dell !  of  the  swaying  belL 

Robert  J.  Bubdetts. 


.'  y 
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THE  PSALM-BOOK  IN  THE  GARRET 


A  GARRET  grows  a  human  thing 
With  lovely  Oriental  eyes, 
To  whom  confiding  fingers  bring 
The  world  in  yesterday's  disguise. 

Where  rafters  set  their  cob webb'd  feet 

Upon  the  rugged  oaken  ledge, 
I  found  a  flock  of  siugers  sweet 

Like  snow-bound  sparrows  in  a  hedge. 

In  silk  of  spider's  spinning  hid, 
A  long  and  narrow  Psalm-book  lay ; 

I  wrote  a  name  upon  the  lid, 
Then  brushed  the  idle  dust  away. 

Ah,  dotted  tribe  with  ebon  heads 
That  climb  the  slender  fence  along  I 

As  black  as  ink,  as  thick  as  weeds, 
Ye  little  Africans  of  song ! 

Who  wrote  upon  the  page — "  Forget 
Me  not "?    These  cruel  leaves  of  old 

Have  crushed  to  death  a  violet — 
See  here  its  specter's  pallid  gold. 

A  penciled  whisper  during  prayer 
Is  that  poor  dim  and  girlish  word, 

But  ah !  I  linger  longest,  longest  where 
It  opens  of  its  own  accord. 

These  spotted  leaves !  How  once  they  baskad 
Beneath  the  glance  of  girlhood  s  eyes^ 
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And  parted  to  the  gaze  unasked 
As  spread  the  wings  of  butterflies. 

• 

The  book  flies  open  where  it  will — 
Broad  on  the  page  runs  **  Silver  Street  T* 

That  shining  way  to  2iion's  Hill, 
Where  base  and  treble  used  to  meet 

I  shake  the  leaves.    They  part  at  Mear— 
Again  they  strike  the  good  old  tune ; 

The  village  church  is  builded  here ; 
The  twilight  turns  to  afternoon. 

Old  house  of  Puritanic  wood, 

Through  whose  unpainted  window  streamed 
On  seats  as  primitive  and  rude, 

As  Jacob's  pillow  when  he  dreamed. 

Like  feudal  castles,  front  to  front. 

In  timbered  oak  of  Saxon  Thor, 
To  brave  the  siege  and  bear  the  brunt 

Of  Bunyan's  endless  Holy  War, 

The  pulpit  and  the  gallery  stand — 

Between  the  twain  a  peaceful  space, 
The  prayer  and  praise  on  either  hand, 

And  girls  and  gospel  face  to  face. 

1  hear  the  reverend  elder  say,' 
"  Hymn  fifty-first,  long  meter,  sing  !** 

I  hear  the  ptialm-books'  fluttered  play 
Like  flocks  of  sparrows  taking  wing. 

Armed  with  a  fork  to  pitch  the  tune, 
I  hear  the  Deacon  call  **  Dundee  I" 
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And  mount  as  brisk  as  Bonny  Doon 
His  **  fa,  sol,  la/'  and  scent  the  kej. 

He  "  trees  "  the  note  for  sister  Gray ; 

The  old  Scotch  warbling  tunes  begin  ; 
The  base  of  Bashan  leads  the  way, 

And  all  the  girls  fall  sweetly  in. 

How  swells  the  hymn  of  heavenly  love. 
As  rise  the  tides  in  Fundy's  Bay  1 

Till  all  the  air  below,  above. 
Is  sweet  with  song  and  caraway. 

The  congregation  rise  and  stand : 

Old  Hundred's  rolling  thunder  comes 

In  heavy  surges,  slow  aud  grand. 
As  beats  the  surf  its  solemn  drums. 

Now  comes  the  time  when  China's  wail 
Is  blended  with  the  faint  perfume. 

Of  whispering  crepe  and  cloudy  veil. 
That  fold  within  their  rustling  glooM 

Some  wounded  human  mourning-dove. 
And  fall  around  some  stricken  one 

With  nothing  left  alive  to  love 
Below  the  unregarded  sun ! 

And  now  they  sing  a  star  in  sight 
The  blessed  Star  of  Bethlehem, 

And  now  the  air  is  royal  bright 
With  Coronation's  diadem. 
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They  show  me  spots  of  dimpled  sod, 
They  say  the  girls  of  old  are  there — 

Oh !  no,  they  swell  the  choirs  of  God ; 
The  dear  old  songs  are  everywhere ! 

B.  F.  Taylor. 


THE  BOOK  CANVASSER. 


HE  came  into  my  office  with  a  portfolio  under  hii 
arm.  Placing  it  upon  the  table,  removing  a 
ruined  h^t,  and  wiping  his  nose  upon  a  ragged  handker- 
chief that  had  been  so  long  out  of  the  wash  that  it  was 

positively  gloomy,  he  said:  "Mr. ,  I'm  canvassing 

for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery;  splendid  work; 
comes  in  numbers,  fifly  cents  apiece ;  contains  pictures 
of  all  the  great  American  heroes  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present  day.  Everybody  subscribing  for  it, 
and  I  want  to  see  if  I  can't  take  your  name. 

*•  Now,  just  cast  your  eyes  over  that,"  he  said,  open- 
ing his  book  and  pointing  to  an  engraving,  "  That's-^ 
lemme  see — yes,  that's  Columbus,  perhaps  you've  heard 
sumfiu'  about  him?  The  publisher  was  telling  me 
to-day  before  I  started  out  that  he  discovered — No ;  was 
it  Columbus  that  dis —  Oh !  yes.  Columbus,  he  dis- 
covered America — was  the  first  man  here.  He  came 
over  in  a  ship  the  publisher  said,  and  it  took  fire,  and 
he  stayed  on  deck  because  his  father  told  him  to,  if  I 
remember  right,  and  when  the  old  thing  basted  to 
pieces  he  was  killed.  Handsome  picture,  aint  it? 
Taken  from  a  photograph,  all  of  *em  are;  done  espe- 
cially for  this  work.  His  clothes  are  kinder  odd,  but 
they  say  that's  the  way  they  dressed  in  them  days. 
I^ook  at  this  one.     Now  isn't  that  splendid?    William 
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Penny  one  of  the  early  settlers.  I  was  reading  t'other 
day  about  him.  When  he  first  arrived  he  got  a  lot  of 
Indians  up  a  tree,  and  when  they  shook  some  apples 
down,  he  set  one  on  top  of  his  son's  head,  and  shot  an 
arrow  plump  through  it  and  never  fazed  him.  They 
say  it  struck  them  Indians  cold ;  he  was  such  a  terrific 
shooter.  Fine  countenance,  hasn't  he?  Face  shaved 
clean;  he  didn't  wear  a  moustache,  I  believe,  but  he 
seems  to  have  let  himself  out  on  hair.  Now,  my  view 
is,  that  every  man  ought  to  have  a  picture  of  that  Patri- 
arch so's  to  see  how  the  fust  settlers  looked  and  what 
kind  of  weskets  they  yoused  to  wear.  See  his  1^, 
too !  Trousers  a  little  short  maybe,  as  if  he  was  going 
to  wade  in  a  creek ;  but  he's  all  there.  Got  some  kind 
of  a  paper  in  his  hand,  I  see.  Subscription  list,  I 
reckon.  Now,  how  does  that  strike  you?  There's 
something  nice.  That  I  think,  is — is — that  a — a — ^yes, 
to  be  sure,  Washington — ^you  recollect  him,  of  course? 
Some  people  call  him  Father  of  his  Country,  Gteorge — 
Washington,  Had  no  middle  name,  I  believe.  He 
lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago  and  he  was  a  fighter. 
I  heard  the  publisher  telling  a  man  about  him  crossing 
the  Delaware  River  up  yer  at  Trenton,  and  seems  to 
me,  if  I  recollect  right,  I've  read  about  it  myself.  He 
was  courting  some  girl  on  the  Jersey  side,  and  he  used 
to  swim  over  at  nights  to  see  her  when  the  old  man  was 
asleep.  The  girl's  family  were  down  on  him,  I  reckon. 
He  looks  like  a  man  to  do  that,  don't  he  ?  He's  got  it 
in  his  eye.  If  it'd  been  me  I'd  gone  over  on  a  bridge, 
but  he  probably  wanted  to  show  off  afore  her ;  some 
men  are  so  reckless,  you  know.  Now,  if  you'll  conclude 
to  take  this  I'll  get  the  publisher  to  write  out  some  more 
itories  about  him,  and  bring  'em  round  to  you,  so's  you 
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caD  study  up  od  him.  I  know  he  did  ever  so  many 
other  things,  but  I've  forgot  'em ;  my  memory's  so  awful 
poor. 

"  Less  see !     Who   have  we  next  ?    Ah,  Franklin  I 
Benjamin  Franklin!     He  was  one  of  the  old  original 
pioneers,  I  think.     I  disremember  exactly  what  he  is 
celebrated  for,  but  I  think  it  was  a  flying  a — oh !  yes, 
flying  a  kite,  that's  it.     The  publisher  mentioned  it 
He  was  out  one  day  flying  a  kite,  you  know,  like  boys 
do  now-a-days,  and  while  she  was  a  flickering  up  in  the 
sky,  and  he  was  giving  her  more  string,  an  apple  fell  off 
a  tree,  and  hit  him  on  the  head ; — then  he  discovered 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  I  think  they  call  it.    Smart, 
wasn't  it  ?    Now,  if  you  or  me'd  a  been  hit,  it'd  just  a 
made  us  mad  like  as  not  and  set  us  a  ravin'.    But  men 
are  so  different.     One   man's    meat's   another  man's 
pison.    See  what  a  double  chin  he's  got.    No  beard  on 
him,  either,  though  a  goatee  would  have  been  becoming 
to  such  a  round  face.    He  hasn't  got  on  a  sword  and  I 
reckon  he  was  no  soldier; — fit  some  when  he  was  a  boy, 
maybe,  or  went  out  with  the  home-guard,  but  not  a 
regular  warrior.     I  aint  one,  myself,  and  I  think  all 
the  better  of  him  for  it.     Ah,  here  we  are!     Look  at 
that!    Smith  and  Pocahontas !    John  Smith!    Isn't  that 
gorgeous?    See,  how  she  kneels  over  him,  and  sticks  out 
her  hands  while  he  lays  on  the  ground,  and  that  big 
fellow  with  a  club  tries  to  hammer  him  up.     Talk  about 
woman's  love !     There  it  is  for  you.     Modocs,  I  believe. 
Anyway  some  Indians  out  West  there,  somewheres ;  and 
the   publisher  tells  me  that  Captain  Shackanasty,  or 
whatever  his  name  is  there,  was  going:  to  bang  old  Smith 
over  the  head  with  a  log  of  wood,  and  this  here  girl  she 
waa  swe^t  09  Smith,  it  appears,  and  she'brok^  looa^,  wi 
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jumped  forward  and  says  to  the  man  with  the  sticky 
*  Why  don't  you  let  John  alone?    Me  and  him  are  going 
to  marry,  and  if  you  kill  him,  I'll  never  speak  to  yon 
as  long  as  I  live,'  or  words  like  them,  and  so  the  man 
he  give  it  up,  and  both  of  them  hunted  up  a  preacher 
and   were  married  and   lived   happy   ever  a^rwanL 
Beautiful  story,  isn't  it?     A  good  wife  she  made  him, 
too,  I'll  bet,  if  she  was  a  little  copper-colored.     And 
don't  she  look  just  lovely  in  that  picture?     But  Smith 
appears  kinder  sick,  evidently  thinks  his  goose  is  cooked, 
and  I  don't  wonder,  with  that  Modoc  swooping  down  on 
him  with  such  a  discouraging  club.     And  now  we  come 
to — to  ah — to — Putnam — General  Putnam : — he  fought 
in  the  war,  too ;  aud  one  day  a  lot  of  'em  caught  him 
when  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  they  tied  him  flat  on  Lia 
back  on  a  horse  and  then  licked  the  horse  like  the  very 
mischief.     And  what  does  that  horse  do  but  go  pitch- 
ing down  about  four  hundred  stone  steps  in  front  of  the 
house,  with  General  Putnam  lying  there  nearly  skeered 
to  death.     Leastways  the  publisher  said  somehow  that 
way,  aud  I  oncet  read  about  it  myself.    But  he  came 
out  safe,  and  I  reckon  sold  the  horse  and  made  a  pretty 
good  thing  of  it.     What  surprises  me  is  he  didn't  break 
his  neck,  but  maybe  it  was  a  mule,  for  they're  pretty 
sure  footed,  you  know.     Surprising  what  some  of  these 
men  have  gone  through,  aint  it?     Turn  over  a  couple 
of  leaves.     That's  General  Jackson.     My  father  shook 
hands  with  him  once.     He  was  a  fighter,  I  know.     He 
fit  down  in  New  Orleans.     Broke  up  the  rebel  Legisla- 
ture, and  then  when  the  Ku  Kluxes  got  after  him  he 
fought  'em  behind  cotton  breastworks  and  licked  'em 
'til  they  couldn't  stand.     They  say  he  was  terrific  when 
he  got  real  mad.     Hit  straight  from  the  shoulder  and 
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fetched  his  man  every  time.  Andrew,  hifl  fust  name 
was;  and  look  how  his  hair  stands  up.  And  then, 
here's  John  Adams  and  Daniel  Boone  and  two  or  three 
pirates,  and  a  whole  lot  more  pictures,  so  jou  see  it's 
cheap  as  dirt    Lemme  have  your  name,  won't  you  ?" 

Max  Adeleb. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 


WHAT  shall  we  mourn  ?  For  the  prostrate  tree  that 
sheltered  the  young  green  wood? 
For  the  fallen  cliff  that  fronted  the  sea,  and  guarded  the 

fields  from  the  flood  ? 
For  the  eagle  that  died  in  the  tempest,  afar  from  its 
eyrie's  brood  ? 

Nay,  not  for  these  shall  we  weep ;  for  the  silver  cord 

must  be  worn, 
And  the  golden  fillet  shrink  back  at  last,  and  the  dust 

to  its  earth  return  ; 
And  tears  are  never  for  those  who  die  with  their  face 

to  the  duty  done ; 
But  we  mourn  for  the  fledglings  lefl  on  the  waste,  and 

the  fields  where  the  wild  waves  run. 

From  the  midst  of  the  flock  he  defended,  the  brave  one 

has  gone  to  his  rest ; 
And  the  tears  of  the  poor  he  befriended  their  wealth  o/ 

affliction  attests. 
From  the  midst  of  the  people  is  stricken  a  symbol  they 

daily  saw, 
Bet  over  against  the  law  book,  of  a  Higher  than  Humap 

Law; 
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For  his  life  was  a  ceaseless  protest,  and  his  voice  was  a 

prophet's  cry 
To  be  true  to  the  Truth  and  faithful,  though  the  world 

were  arrayed  for  the  Lie. 

From  the  hearing  of  those  who  hated,  a  threatening 

voice  has  past ; 
But  the  lives  of  those  who  believe  and  die  are  not  blown 

like  a  leaf  on  the  blast. 
A  sower  of  infinite  seed  was  he,  a  woodman  that  hewed 

to  the  light, 
Who  dared   to  be  traitor  to  Union  when  Union  was 

traitor  to  Bight ! 

"  Fanatic !"  the  insects  hissed,  till  he  taught  them  to 
understand 

That  the  highest  crime  may  be  written  in  the  highest 
law  of  the  land. 

**  Disturber  "  and  "  Dreamer  "  the  Philistines  cried  when 
he  preached  an  ideal  creed, 

Till  they  learned  that  the  men  who  have  changed  the 
world  with  the  world  have  disagreed ; 

That  the  remnant  is  right,  when  the  masses  are  led  like 
sheep  to  the  pen  ; 

For  the  instinct  of  equity  ^slumbers  till  roused  by  in- 
stinctive men. 

It  is  not  enough  to  win  rights  from  a  king  and  write 

them  down  in  a  book : 
New  men,  new  lights;  and  the  fathers'  code  the  sons 

may  never  brook. ' 
What  is  liberty  now  were  license  then ;  their  freedoQi 

pur  ^oke  would  be ; 
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And  each  new  decade  must  have  new  men  to  determina 

its  liberty. 
Mankind  is  a  marching  army,  with  a  broadening  front 

the  while : 
Shall  it  crowd  its  bulk  on  the  farm-paths,  or  clear  to  the 

outward  file? 
Its  pioneers  are  the  dreamers  who  heed  neither  tongue 

nor  pen 
Of  the  human  spiders  whose  silk  is  wove  from  the  lives 

of  toiling  men. 

Come,  brothers,  here  to  the  burial !  But  weep  not,  rather 

rejoice, 
For  his  fearless  life,  and  his  fearless  death ;  for  his  true 

unequaled  voice, 
Like  a  silver  trumpet  sounding  the  note  of  human  right ; 
For  his  brave  heart  always  ready  to  enter  the  weak  ones* 

fight; 
For  his  soul  unmoved  by  the  mob*s  wild  shout  or  the 

social  sneer's  disgrace ;    ' 
For  his  freeborn  spirit  that  drew  no  line  between  clasi 

or  creed  or  race. 

Come,  workers !  here  was  a  teacher  and  the  lesson  he 

taught  was  good : 
There  are  no  classes  or  races,  but  cue  human  brotherhood ; 
There  are  no  creeds  to  be  outlawed,  no  colors  of  skin 

debarred ; 
Mankind  is  one  in  its  rights  and  wrongs, — one  right,  one 

hope,  one  guard. 
By  his  life  he  taught,  by  his  death  we  learn  the  great 

reformer's  creed : 
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The  right  to  be  free,  and  the  hope  to  be  just,  and  thi 

guard  agaiust  selfish  greed. 
And  richest  of  all  are  the  unseen  wreaths  on  his  coffin* 

lid  laid  down 
By  the  toil-stained  hands  of  workmen, — their  sobs,  theit 

kiss,  and  their  crown. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


SANTA  CLAUS  IN  THE  MINES. 


IN  a  small  cabin  in  a  California  mining  town,  away  up 
amid  the  snow-clad,  rock-bound  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  sat  a  woman,  in  widow's  weeds, 
holding  upon  her  knee  a  bright-eyed,  sunny-faced  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  while  a  little  cherub  of  a  boy 
lay  upon  a  bear-skin  before  the  open  fireplace.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve,  and  the  woman  sat  gazing  abstractedly 
into  the  fireplace.  She  was  yet  young,  and  as  the  glow- 
ing flames  lit  up  her  sad  face  they  invested  it  with  a 
wierd  beauty. 

Mary  Stewart  was  the  widow  of  Aleck  Stewart,  and 
but  two  years  before  they  had  lived  comfortably  and 
happy,  in  a  camp  on  the  American  River.  Aleck  was  a 
brawny  miner ;  but  the  premature  explosion  of  a  blast 
in  an  underground  tunnel  had  blotted  out  his  life  in  an 
iostaut,  leaving  bis  family  without  a  protector,  and  in 
straitened  circumstances.  His  daily  wages  had  been 
their  sole  support,  and  now  that  he  was  gone,  what 
could  they  do  ? 

With  her  little  family  Mrs.  Stewart  had  emigrated  to 
the  camp  in  which  we  find  them,  and  there  she  earned  a 
l^recarious  livelihood  by  washing  clothes  for  the  miners. 
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Hera  was  a  hard  lot ;  but  the  brave  little  woman  toiled 
on,  cheered  by  the  thought  that  her  daily  labors  stood 
between  her  darling  little  ones  and  the  gaunt  wolf  of 
starvation. 

Jack  Dawson,  a  stroog,  honest  mioer,  was  passing 
the  cabin  this  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  voice  of  the 
little  girl  within  attracted  his  attention.  Jack  possessed 
an  inordinate  love  for  children,  and  although  his  manly 
spirit  would  abhor  the  sneaking  practice  of  eavesdrop- 
ping, he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  steal  up  to 
the  window  just  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  sweet,  prat- 
tling voice.     The  first  words  he  caught  were : 

"  Before  papa  died  we  always  had  Christmas,  didn't 
we,  mamma  ?" 

"  Yes,  Totty,  darling ;  but  papa  earned  money  enough 
to  afford  to  make  his  little  pets  happy  at  least  once  a 
year.  You  must  remember,  Totty,  that  we  are  very 
poor,  and  although  mamma  works  very,  very  hard,  she 
can  scarcely  earn  enough  to  supply  iis  with  food  and 
clothes." 

Jack  Dawson  still  lingered  upon  the  outside.  He 
could  not  leave,  although  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself 
for  listening. 

"  We  hung  up  our  stockings  last  Christmas,  didn't  we, 
mamma?"  continued  the  little  girl. 

"  Yes,  Totty ;  but  we  were  poor  then,  and  Santa 
Claus  never  notices  real  poor  people.  He  gave  you  a 
little  candy  then,  just  because  you  were  such  good 
children." 

"  Is  we  any  poorer  now,  mamma?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  much  poorer.  He  would  never  notice  us 
at  all  now." 

Jack  Dawson  detected  a  tremor  of  sadness  in  the 
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widow's  Toice  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and  he 
wiped  a  suspicious  dampness  from  his  eyes. 

"Where's  our  clean  stockings,  mamma?  I'm  guiug 
to  hang  mine  up,  anyhow ;  maybe  he  will  come  like  he 
did  before,  just  because  we  try  to  be  good  children," 
said  Totty. 

"  It  will  be  no  use,  my  darling,  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
oome,"  and  tears  gathered  in  the  mother's  eyes  as  she 
thought  of  her  empty  purse. 

**  I  don't  care,  I'm  going  to  try,  anyhow.  Please  get 
one  of  my  stockings,  mamma." 

Jack  Dawson's  generous  heart  swelled  until  it  seemed 
bursting  from  his  bosom.  He  heard  the  patter  of  little 
bare  feet  upon  the  cabin  floor  as  Totty  ran  about  hunt* 
ing  hers  and  Benny's  stockings,  and  after  she  had  hung 
them  up,  heard  her  sweet  voice  again  as  she  wondered 
over  and  over  if  Santa  really  would  forget  them.  He 
heard  the  mother,  in  a  choking  voice,  tell  her  treasures 
to  get  ready  for  bed ;  heard  them  lisp  their  childish 
prayers,  the  little  girl  concluding:  "And,  O,  Lord! 
please  tell  good  Santa  Claus  that  we  are  very  poor; 
but  that  we  love  him  as  much  as  rich  children  do,  for 
dear  Jesus'  sake — Amen !" 

After  they  were  in  bed,  through  a  small  rent  in  the 
plain  white  curtain  he  saw  the  widow  sitting  before  the 
fire,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
On  a  peg,  just  over  the  fire-place,  hung  two  little 
patched  and  faded  stockings,  and  then  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  He  softly  moved  away  from  the  window  to 
the  rear  of  the  cabin,  where  some  objects  fluttering  to 
the  wind  met  his  eye.  Among  these  he  searched  until 
he  found  a  little  blue  stocking  which  he  removed  from  the 
line,  folded  tenderly,  and  placed  in  his  overcoat  pocket 
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ftnd  then  set  out  for  the  main  street  of  the  camp.  He 
entered  Harry  Hawk's  gambling  hall,  the  largest  in  the 
place,  where  a  host  of  miners  and  gamblers  were  at 
play.  Jack  was  well  known  in  the  camp,  and  when  he 
got  up  on  a  chair  and  called  for  attention,  the  hum  of 
voices  and  clicking  of  ivory  checks  suddenly  ceased. 
Then  in  an  earnest  voice  he  told  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  repeating  every  word  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  mother  and  her  children.  In  conclusion  he 
said: 

"  Boys,  I  think  I  know  you,  every  one  of  you,  an'  I 
know  jist  what  kind  o'  metal  yer  made  of  I've  an  idee 
that  Santy  Claus  knows  jist  whar  thet  cabin's  sitiwated, 
an'  I've  an  idee  he'll  find  it  afore  mornin'.  Hyar's  one 
of  the  little  gal's  stock'n*s  thet  I  hooked  off'n  the  line. 
The  daddy  o'  them  little  ones  was  a  good,  hard-working 
miner,  an'  he  crossed  the  range  in  the  line  o'  duty,  jist 
as  any  one  of  us  is  liable  to  do  in  our  dangerous  busi- 
ness. Hyar  goes  a  twenty-dollar  piece  right  down  in 
the  toe,  and  hyar  I  lay  the  stockin'  on  this  card  table — 
now  chip  in  much  or  little,  as  ye  kin  afford." 

Brocky  Clark,  a  gambler,  left  the  table,  picked  the 
little  stocking  up  carefully,  looked  at  it  tenderly,  and 
when  he  laid  it  down  another  twenty  had  gone  into  the 
toe  to  keep  company  with  the  one  placed  there  by  Dawson. 

Another  and  another  came  up  until  the  foot  of  the 
stocking  was  well  filled,  and  then  came  the  cry  from  the 
gambling  tables : 

"  Pass  her  around.  Jack." 

At  the  word  he  lifted  it  from  the  table  and  started 
around  the  hall.  Before  he  had  circulated  it  at  half  a 
dozen  tables  it  showed  signs  of  bursting  beneath  the 
weight  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  a  strong  coin  bag, 
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such  as  he  used  for  sending  treasure  by  express,  vm 
procured  and  the  stocking  placed  inside  of  it  The 
round  of  the  large  hall  was  made,  and  m  the  meantime 
the  story  had  spread  all  over  the  camp.  From  the 
various  saloons  came  messages  saying : 

"  Send  the  stockin'  'round  the  camp ;  boys  are  a-waititf 
for  it !" 

With  a  party  at  his  heels,  Jack  went  from  saloon  to 
saloon.  Grames  ceased  and  tipplers  left  the  bars  as  they 
entered  each  place,  and  miners,  gamblers,  speculators, 
everybody,  crowded  up  to  tender  theit  Christmas  gift  to 
the  miner's  widow  and  orphans.  Any  one  who  has 
lived  in  the  far  Western  camps  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  generosity  of  Western  men  will  feel  no  surprise  or 
doubt  my  truthfulness,  when  I  say  that  after  the  round 
had  been  made  the  little  blue  stocking  and  the  heavy 
canvas  bag  contained  over  eight  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
and  silver  coin. 

Horses  were  procured,  and  a  party  dispatched  to  the 
larger  town  down  on  the  Consumnes,  from  which  they 
returned  near  daybreak  with  toys,  clothing,  provisions, 
etc.,  in  almost  endless  variety.  Arranging  their  gifts  ki 
proper  shape,  and  securely  tying  the  mouth  of  the  bag 
of  coin,  the  party  noiselessly  repaired  to  the  widowV 
humble  cabin.  The  bag  was  first  laid  on  the  step,  and 
the  other  articles  piled  up  in  a  heap  over  it.  On  the 
top  was  laid  the  lid  of  a  large  pasteboard  box,  on 
which  was  written  with  a  piece  of  charcoal : 

"Santy  Clause  doesn't  allways  Giv  poor  Folks  The 
Cold  Shoulder  in  This  camp." 

Christmas  dawned  bright  and  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Stewart  arose,  and  a  shade  of  pain  crossed  hei 
iandsome  face  as  the  empty  little  stockings  caught  het 
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maternal  eye.  She  cast  a  hurried  glance  toward  the 
bed  where  her  darlings  lay  sleeping,  and  whispered : 

"  O  Grod  I  how  dreadful  is  proverty !" 

She  built  a  glowiug  fire,  set  about  preparing  the 
frugal  breakfast,  aud  when  it  was  almost  ready  she  ap- 
proached the  bed,  kissed  the  little  ones  until  they  were 
wide  awake,  and  lifted  them  to  the  floor.  With  eager 
haste  Totty  ran  to  the  stockings,  only  to  turn  away, 
Bobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  Tears 
blinded  the  mother,  and  clasping  her  little  girl  to  her 
heart  she  said  in  a  choking  voice : 

"  Never  mind,  my  darling ;  next  Christmas  I  am  sure 
mamma  will  be  richer,  and  then  Santa  Clans  will  bring 
us  lots  of  nice  things.'* 

"  O  mamma !" 

The  exclamation  came  from  little  Benny,  who  had 
opened  the  door  &nd  was  standing  gazing  in  amazement 
upon  the  wealth  of  gifts  there  displayed. 

Mrs.  Stewart  sprang  to  his  side  aud  looked  in  speech- 
less astonishment  She  read  the  card,  and  then,  causing 
her  little  ones  to  kneel  down  with  her  in  the  open  door- 
way, she  poured  out  her  soul  in  a  torrent  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God. 

Jack  Dawson's  burly  form  moved  from  behind  a  tree 
a  short  distance  away,  and  sneaked  off  up  the  gulch, 
great  crystal  tears  chasing  each  other  down  his  face. 

The  family  arose  from  their  knees,  and  began  to 
move  the  stores  into  the  room.  There  were  several 
sacks  of  flour,  hams,  canned  fruits,  pounds  aud  pounds 
of  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  new  dress  goods,  aud  a  hand- 
some, warm  woolen  shawl  for  the  widow,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, hats,  mittens,  and  clothing  for  the  children,  a 
great  big  wax  doll  that  could  cry  and  move  its  eyes  for 
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Totty,  and  a  beautiful  red  sled  for  Benny.    All  were 
carried  inside  amidst  alternate  laughs  and  tears. 

"  Briug  in  the  sack  of  salt,  Totty,  and  that  is  all,** 
said  the  mother.    "  Is  not  God  good  to  us  ?" 

'*  I  can't  lift  it,  mamma,  it's  frozen  to  the  step !" 

The  mother  stooped  and  took  hold  of  it  and  lifted 
harder  and  harder,  until  she  raised  it  from  the  step. 
Her  cheek  blanched  as  she  noted  its  great  weight,  and 
breathlessly  she  carried  it  in  and  laid  it  upon  the  break- 
fast table.  With  trembling  fingers  she  loosened  the 
string  and  emptied  the  contents  upon  the  table.  Gold 
and  silver — more  than  she  had  ever  thought  of  in  her 
wildest  dreams  of  comfort,  and  almost  buried  in  the 
pile  of  treasure  lay  Totty 's  little  blue  stocking. 

We  will  not  intrude  longer  upon  such  happiness;  but 
leave  the  joyful  family  sounding  praises  to  Heaven 
and  Santa  Claus. — Anon. 


POOR-HOUSE  NAN. 


DTD  you  say  you  wished  to  see  me,  sir?  step  in ;  'tis  a 
cheerless  place, 
But  you're  heartily  welcome  all  the  same ;  to  be  poor  is 

no  disgrace! 
Have  I  been  here  long?  Oh !  yes,  sir;  *tis  thirty  winters 

gone 
Since  poor  Jim  took  to  crooked  ways  and  left  me  all 

alone ! 
Jim  was  my  son  ;  and  a  likelier  lad  you'd  never  wish  to 

see, 
Till  evil  counsels  won  his  heart  and  led  him  away  from 

me. 
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'Tis  the  old  and  piti&l  story,  sir,  of  the  devil's  winding 
stair, 

And  men  going  down — and  down — and  down — ^to  black- 
ness and  despair. 

Indeed,  'tis  little  wonder,  sir,  if  woman  shrinks  and  cries, 

When  the  life-blood  on  Rum's  altar  spilled  is  calling  to 
the  skies. 

Small  wonder  if  her  own  heart  feels  each  sacrificial 
blow, 

For  isn't  each  life  a  part  of  hers?  each  pain  her  hurt 
and  woe? 

Often  I  think,  when  I  hear  folks  talk  so  prettily  and  so 

fine. 
Of  **  Alcohol  as  a  needful  food ;"  of  "  the  moderate  use 

of  wine ;" 
How  "  the  world  couldn't  do  without  it,  there  was  clearly 

no  other  way, 
But  for  man  to  drink,  or  let  it  alone,  as  his  own  strong 

will  might  say ;" 
That  **  to  use  it,  but  not  abuse  it  was  the  proper  thing 

to  do ;" 
How  I  wish  they'd  let  old  Poor-House  Nan  preach  her 

little  sermon  too ! 

I  would  give  them  scenes  in  a  woman's  life  that  would 

make  their  pulses  stir, 
For  I  was  a  drunkard's  child  and  wife,  aye,  a  drunkard's 

mother,  sir. 
I  would  tell  of  childish  terrors,  of  childish  tears  and 

pain, 
Of  cruel  blows  from  a  father's  hand,  when  rum  bad 

c^razed  his  brain ; 
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He  always  said  he  could  drink  his  fill,  or  let  it  alone^ 

as  well ; 
Perhaps  he  might ;  he  was  killed  one  uight  in  a  brawl 

in  a  grog-shop  hell. 

I  would  tell  of  years  of  loveless  toil  the  drunkard's 

child  had  passed, 
With  just  one  gleam  of  sunshine,  too  beautiful  to  last ! 
When  I  married  Tom  I  thought  for  sure  I  had  nothing 

more  to  fear ; 
That  life  would  come  all  right  at  last — the  world  seemed 

full  of  cheer ; 
But  he  took  to  moderate  drinking ;  he  allowed  'twas  a 

harmless  thing, 
So  the  arrow  sped,  and  my  bird  of  Hope  came  down 

with  a  broken  wing. 

Tom  was  only  a  moderate  drinker  ;  ah,  sir,  do  you  bear 

in  mind 
How  the  plodding  tortoise  in  the  race  left  the  leaping 

hare  behind  ? 
Twas  because  he  held  right  on  and  on,  steady  and  true, 

if  slow ; 
And  that's  the  way,  Fm  thiuking,  that  the  moderate 

drinkers  go ! 
Step  over  step — day  after  day — with  sleepless,  tireless 

pace, 
While  the  toper  sometimes  looks  behind  and  tarries  in 

the  race. 

Ah,  heavily  in  the  well-worn  path  poor  Tom  walked  day 

by  day. 
For  my  heartstrings  clung  about  his  feet  and  tangled 

up  the  wa^ ; 
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The  days  were  dark,  and  friends  were  gone,  and  life 

dragged  on  full  slow ; 
And  children  came  like  reapers  sad  to  a  harvest  of 

want  and  woe ! 
Two  of  them  died,  and  I  was  glad  when  they  lay  before 

me  dead; 
I  had  grown  so  weary  of  their  cries — their  pitiful  cries 

for  bread. 

There  came  a  time  when  my  heart  was  stone ;  I  could 

neither  hope  nor  pray ; 
Poor  Tom  lay  out  in  the  potter's  field,  and  my  boy  had 

gone  astray. 
My   boy,  who  had  been  my  idol ;   while  like  hounds 

athirst  for  blood. 
Between  my  breaking  heart  and  him  the  liquor  dealer 

stood. 
And  lured  him  on  with  his  poisoned  words,  his  pleasures 

and  his  wine ; 
Ah,  God  have  pity  on  other  hearts,  as  bruised  and  hurt 

as  mine. 

There  were  whispers  of  evil-doing,  of  dishonor  and  of 

shame. 
That  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  now,  and  would  not  dare 

to  name ! 
There  was  hiding  away  from  the  light  of  day,  there  was 

creeping  about  at  night, 
A  hurried  word  of  parting^ — then  a  criminal's  stealthy 

flight. 
His  lips  were  white  with  remorse  and  fright  when  he 

'  gave  me  a  good-bye  kiss, 
And  I've  never  seen  my  poor  lost  boy  from  that  blapk 

day  to  this. 
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Ah,  none  b\.<  a  mother  can  tell  you,  sir,  how  a  mother^s 

heart  will  ache, 
With  the  sorrow  that  comes  of  asinniDg  child,  with  grief 

for  a  lost  ODc's  sake. 
When  she  knows  the  feet  she  trained  to  walk  have  gone 

SO  far  astray. 
And  the  lips  grown  bold  with  curses  that  she  taught  to 

sing  and  pray. 
A  child  may  fear — a  wife  may  weep ;  but  of  all  sad 

thiugs,  none  other 
Seems  half  so  sorrowful  to  me  as  being  a  drunkard's 

mother. 

They  tell  me  that  down  in  the  vilest  dens  of  the  city's 

crime  and  murk, 
There  are  men   with  the  hearts  of  angels^  doing  the 

angels'  work: 
That  they  win  back  the  lost  and  strayed,  that  they  help 

the  weak  to  stand 
By  the  wonderful  power  of  loving  words,  aod  the  help 

of  God's  right  hand  ; 
And  often  and  over,  the  dear  Lord  knows,  I've  knelt 

and  prayed  to  Him 
That  somewhere,  somehow  'twould  happen  that  they'd 

find  and  save  my  Jim. 

You'll  say  'tis  a  poor  old  woman's  whim ;  but  when  I 

prayed  last  night, 
Right  over  yon  eastern  window  there  shone  a  wonderful 

light 
(Leastways  it  looked  that  way  to  me),  and  out  of  tlje 

light  there  fell 
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The  softest  voice  I  had  ever  heard ;   it  rung  like  a 

silver  bell ; 
And  these  were  the  words :  '*  The  prodigal  turns,  tired 

by  want  and  sin, 
He  seeks  his  father's  open  door ;  he  weeps  and  enters 

in." 

Why,  sir,  you're  crying  as  hard  as  I ;  what  is  it  I  have 

done? 
Have  the  loving  voice  and  the  helping  hand  brought 

back  my  wandering  son  ? 
Did  you  kiss  me  and  call  me  **  Mother  '* — and  fold  me 

to  your  breast. 
Or  is  it  one  of  the  taunting  dreams  that  come  to  rob  me 

of  my  rest? 
No — no !  thank  God !  'tis  a  dream  come  true !  I  know 

he  has  saved  my  boy ! 
And  the  poor  old  heart  that  had  lived  on  hope,  b  broken 

at  last  by  joy ! 

Lucy  H,  Blinn. 


A  PANTOMIME. 


THE  streets  were  filled  with  passers-by; 
The  summer  sun  sank  down. 
With  slanting  beam  and  mellow  ray. 

Behind  the  busy  town ; 
Across  the  street  from  where  I  sat 

A  window,  open  wide. 
Was  partly  draped  by  curtains 
Sweeping  back  on  either  side; 
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And  thus  the  window-sill  appeared 

All  broad  and  white  between, 
And  resting  kindly  on  its  edge 

A  pair  of  hands  were  seen ; 
A  pair  of  quite  uneven  hands, 

If  balanced  in  a  scale, 
For  one  was  very  muscular, 

The  other  very  frail. 

But,  judging  by  the  sequel, 

I  concluded  that,  of  course. 
The  smallest  of  the  hands  I  saw 

Had  most  magnetic  force : 
Because  the  large  and  sunburned  one 

Had  such  an  easy  way 
Of  ever  moving  near  it, 

As  it  on  the  window  lay. 

They  touched — of  course  it  was  by  chaii^*»* 

And  done  with  easy  grace — 
The  little  hand  slid  coyly  back 

And  hid  beneath  the  lace ; 
Then  peeping  out  as  though  to  say 

That  must  not  happen  more. 
It  looked  just  twice  as  tempting 

As  it  had  looked  before. 

So,  after  much  of  skirmishing, 

Advancing  and  retreat. 
The  two  in  some  peculiar  way 

Again  had  chanced  to  meet. 
This  time,  with  easy  confidence, 

The  brown  hand  held  the  white  ; 
And  clasping  it  about  so  close 

It  hid  it  from  my  sights 
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Except  ODC  finger,  which  appeared 

So  fair  and  tapering, 
On  which  a  third  hand  came  to  place 

A  slender  diamond  ring. 
The  sun  had  long  since  hidden 

Behind  the  western  trees ; 
The  curtains  o'er  the  two  clasped  hands 

Moved  idly  in  the  breeze. 

I  had  seen  the  old,  old  story  told 

In  many  and  many  a  way — 
By  eyes,  to  eyes  that  spoke  again ; 

And  in  Shakespearian  play ; 
But  never  yet  had  I  beheld 

A  tableau  half  as  fine 
As  this  enacted  o'er  the  way 

In  living  pantomime. 


INDUSTRY  NECESSARY  TO  THE  ATTAIN- 
MENT  OF  ELOQUENCE. 


THE  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  testimony  to  prove 
how  much  depends  upon  industry ;  not  an  eminent 
orator  has  lived  but  is  an  example  of  it  Yet,  in  con- 
tradiction to  all  this,  the  almost  universal  feeling  appears 
to  be  that  industry  can  efiTect  nothing,  that  eminence  is 
the  result  of  accident,  and  that  every  one  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  just  what  he  may  happen  to  be.  Thus 
multitudes,  who  come  forward  as  teachers  and  guides, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with  the  most  indifferent 
attainments  and  a  miserable  mediocrity,  without  so 
much  as  inquiring  how  they  may  rise  higher,  much  less 
making  any  attempt  to  rise.    For  any  other  art  they 
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would  have  K.rved  an  appreDticeship,  and  would  b6 
ashamed  to  practice  it  in  public  before  they  had  learned 
it  If  any  one  would  sing,  he  attends  a  master,  and  is 
drilled  in  the  very  elementary  principles,  and  only  after 
the  most  laborious  process  dares  to  exercise  his  voice  in 
public.  This  he  does,  though  he  has  scarce  anything  to 
learn  but  the  mechanical  execution  of  what  lies  in  sensi- 
ble forms  before  the  eye.  But  the  extempore  speaker, 
who  is  to  invent  as  well  as  to  utter,  to  carry  on  an  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  produce  sound,  enters  upon 
the  work  without  preparatory  discipline  and  then  won- 
ders that  he  fails !  If  he  were  learning  to  play  on  the 
flute  for  public  exhibition,  what  hours  and  days  would 
he  spend  in  giving  facility  to  his  fingers,  and  attaining 
the  power  of  the  sweetest  and  most  expressive  execution ! 
If  he  were  devoting  himself  to  the  organ,  what  months 
and  years  would  he  labor  that  he  might  know  its  com- 
pass and  be  master  of  its  keys,  and  be  able  to  draw  out 
at  will  all  its  various  combinations  of  harmonious  sound 
and  its  full  richness  and  delicacy  of  expression!  And 
yet  he  will  fancy  that  the  grandest,  the  most  various, 
and  most  expressive  of  all  instruments,  which  the  in- 
finite Creator  has  fashioned  by  the  union  of  an  intellect 
tual  soul  with  the  powers  of  speech,  may  be  played 
upon  without  study  or  practice ;  he  comes  to  it  a  mere 
uninstructed  tyro,  and  thinks  to  manage  all  its  stops,  and 
command  the  whole  compass  of  its  varied  and  compre^ 
hensive  power!  He  finds  himself  a  bungler  in  the 
attempt,  is  mortified  at  his  failure,  and  settles  it  in  his 
mind  forever  that  the  attempt  is  vain. 

Success  in  every  art,  whatever  may  be  the  natural 
talent,  is  always  the  reward  of  industry  and  pains.  But 
the  instances  are  many  of  men  of  the  finest  natural 
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j;eiiiu8,  whose  begiDning  has  promised   much,  but  who 
have  degenerated  wretchedly  as  they  advanced,  because 
they  trusted  to  their  gifts  and  made  no  efforts  to  im- 
prove.    That  there  have  never  been  other  men  of  equal 
endowments  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  none  would 
venture  to  suppose ;  but  who  have  so  devoted  themselves 
to  their  art  or  become  equal  in  excellence?     If  those 
great  men  had  been  content,  like  others,  to  continue  as 
they  began,  and  had  never  made  their  persevering  efforts 
for  improvement,  what  would  their  countries  have  bene- 
fited from  their  genius  or  the  world  have  known  of  their 
fame?    They  would   have  been   lost  in  the  undistin- 
guished crowd  that  sunk  to  oblivion  around  them.     Of 
how   many  more  will  the  same   remark  prove  true! 
What  encouragement  is  thus  given  to  the  industrious  I 
With  such  encouragement,  how  inexcusable  is  the  negli- 
gence which  suffers  the  most  interesting  and  important 
truths  to  seem  heavy  and  dull,  and  fall  ineffectual  to  the 
ground,  through  mere  sluggishness  in  -their  delivery  I 
How  unworthy  of  one,  who  performs  the  high  functions 
of  a  religious  instructor,  upon  whom  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  religious  knowledge  and  devotional  senti- 
ments, and  final  character  of  many  fellow-beings,  to 
imagine  that  he  can  worthily  discharge  this  great  con- 
cern, by  occasionally  talking  for  an  hour,  he  knows  not 
how,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  has  taken  no  pains  to 
render  correct,  impressive,  and  attractive;  and  which, 
simply  through  want  of  that  command  over  himself, 
which  study  would  give,  is  im methodical,  verbose,  innc- 
curate,  feeble,  trifling.     It  has  been  said  of  the  good 
preacher  that  "truths  divine  come  mended  from  his 
tongue.*'     Alas!  they  come  ruined  and  worthless  from 
•ach  a  man  as  this.    They  lose  that  holy  energy,  by 
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which  they  are  to  convert  the  soul  and  purify  man  for 

heaveo,  and  sink  in  interest   and  efficacy  below  tha 

level  of   those  principles  which  govern  the  ordinary 

afiairs  of  this  lower  world. 

Wars. 

A  TER'BLE  SPERIENCE. 


Adapted. 

ONE  early  spring  morn,  w*ile  de  sun  shine  bright, 
An'  de  jewl's  on  de  grass,  dat  was  leff  by  night 
Wen  she  slipped  away  far  some  odder  shore, 
Was  glis'nin'  in  front  ob  my  ole  cabin  door, 
I  sot  me  down  on  a  free-legged  cheer, 
To  t'ink  'bout  t'ings  dat  seem  mitey  queer ; 
How  de  worF,  w'ich  looks  as  though  it  was  flat. 
Is  as  roun'  as  de  rim  ob  my  ole  felt  hat ; 
How  de  sun  stan'  still,  w'ile  we  keeps  goin'. 
An'  lots  more  fac's  dat's  all  pas'  knowin'. 

Wen  I  heerd  a  curus  rus*lin', 

A  very  'spicicms  bus'lin ; 

An'  it  seemed  so  dreffle  near 

Dat  I  tremble  wid  fear 
As  I  said  to  myse'f :    "  Some  one's  dar,  fer  shore, 
An'  clus  to  my  cheer  by  de  ole  cabin  door. 

Oh !  who  can  it  be  ?" 
But  I  dussn't  turn  roun* ; 

For  it  reelly  seemed  to  me 
I  should  tumble  to  de  groun*. 

Jess  den  some  one  called,  "  Misser  Johnson,  howdy  do** 
In  a  very  meller  voice,  like  a  gempleman  true. 
An'  I  heerd  a  sof '  sigh ;  yes,  sure  as  youse  born, 
Aj9  though  de  poor  feller  was  tired  an'  worn. 
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*I  can't  bid  you  welcome,  kase  I  dunno  who  you  be," 

I  was  goneter  for  to  say,  w'en  w'at  did  I  see, 

As  a  maa  stepped  sudden  in  front  of  my  face, 

An'  lifted  his  hat  wid  wonderful  grace, 

But  two  big  horns  a-growin'  from  his  he*d ; 

An'  de  sight  ob  dem  most  struck  me  dead. 

*^  I  s'pose,  Misser  Johnson,  dat  you  know  me  now, 

Though  I  isn't  very  han'sum,  I  muss  allow." 

Oh !  I  nearly  turn  w'ite, 
But  I  said  a  little  prayer 

An'  I  wished  all  my  might 
Dat  I  wasn't  jess  dere. 
We  is  boun'  to  be  perlite,  kase  none  oo  us  know, 
In  de  las'  breakin'  up,  j)ercisely  whar  we'll  go. 
We  'specs  for  to  go  to  de  Ian'  above, 
De  Ian'  dat  is  reached  by  faith  an'  love ; 
But  dere's  fac's  in  ebbery  life  dat  tends  for  to  show 
It  may  be  mitey  'venient  to  hab  a  frien'  below. 

So  I  shook  moss  tebble 

In  de  bottom  ob  my  soul ; 
But  I  'quired,  "  Misser  Debbie, 

Aint  you  'fraid  you  cotch  cole  ? 
It's  an  orfle  sudden  change  for  to  come  up  here, 
An'  de  climate  won't  agree  wid  you,  I  fear, 
'N  if  anyt'ing  happen  to  you,  you  know, 
De  worl'  wouldn't  seem  like  itse'f ;  dat's  so." 
Den  he's   s'castically  answered,   lookin'  straight  into 

my  eye, 
"Well,  I  guess  you  won't  be  chilly,  Misser  Johnson, 

by-an'-by." 

"  Don'  you  feel  like  a  stranger  roun'  about  here  ?" 
I  'tiAnered*  w'ile  my  heart  k«p'  bumpin'  wid  fear. 
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**  Dere  isn't  many  people  in  dis  yere  part, 

Dat  'feases  dat  dey  lobs  you  wid  all  their  heart.'* 

"  Let  me  tell  you  de  secret  ob  my  success ; 

A  vallerble  bit  ob  advice,  I  guess ; 

Wen  Moses  clum  de  mount  from  de  Sinai  plain, 

De  Hebrews  rudder  'spected  he  wouldn't  come  again. 

80  Aaron  made  a  god  out  ob'  *  precious  stuff/ 

A  very  putty  god,  an'  it  suited  well  enuff. 

Wen  Moses  'rove  back  he  was  flustered  an'  mad. 

An'  he  smashed  up  de  god  dat  de  people  had. 

I  was  roun'  'bout  den,  an'  I  chuckle  and  larf. 

As  I  pick  up  de  fragments  ob  de  gol'en  calf. 

Well,  ebber  sence  den,  ef  I  wants  a  man's  soul, 

I  offers  a  piece  ob  de  god  of  gole." 

^  How  comed  you,  Misser  Debbie,  to  be  w'at  you  isf 
Den  he  stood  straight  up,  an'  his  eyebrows  riz, 
An'  his  words  was  hot,  as  he  hissed  'em  at  me, 
An'  dey  felt  like  de  sting  ob  a  bumble  bee. 

Oh !  he  got  tearing  mad. 
An'  he  spun  all  roun' ; 

An'  de  banjer  dat  he  had 
He  smash  upon  de  groun' . 
"  Kase  I  wanted  to  reform  certain  'buses  up  dar, 
An*  break  up  monopoly  ebberywhar; 
I  went  in  for  freedom  of  speech,  an'  all  dat : 
But  de  t'ing  wasn't  pop'lar ;  n'  it  fell  rudder  flat 
Well,  reformers  muss  be  martyrs,  or  jess  about ; 
So  I  'signed  my  persition,  an'  kinder  stepped  out. 

Den  a  accident  occurred 

Dat  you's  probably  heard. 
Wile  walkin'  'long  de  battlements  one  shiny  night, 
A  meditatin'  deep  on  de  wrong  an'  de  right. 


A  ruckshus  mob  ob  augels  knock  me  off'  de  wall, 

An'  I  'stinctly  'members  I  got  a  tebble  fall. 

Ebber  sence  den  I'se  felt  kinder  riled 

An'  many's  de  plan  ob  de  Lord  I  has  spiled ; 

An'  I'll  spile  more  yet,  before  I  gets  free." 

But  you  orter  seen  de  feller  w'en  I  'ferred  to  religion. 

He  went  floppin'  roun'  like  a  broken  wing  pigeon. 

Den  he  lay  on  de  grass,  an'  his  face  turn  red. 

Till  I  felt  sartin  sure  dat  de  Debbie  was  dead. 

But  he  shook  off  de  fit,  an'  he  said  very  feeble : 

"  You  has  teched  on  a  subjec'  dat  is  rudder  disagree'ble, 

Still,  I  take  dis  'casion  to  candidly  own 

I  has  'eluded  it  is  safer  for  to  let  it  alone. 

Now,  I  don't  mind  say  in' 

Dat  I  aint  afraid  ob  prayin' 
£f  you  'fine  your  remarks  to  de  hours  ob  Sunday, 
An'  gib  me  a  chance  on  de  followin'  Monday. 
Yes,  go  to  de  church,  for  all  I  care. 
An'  kneel  at  de  altar,  an'  say  your  prayer ; 
Ef  you  keeps  dis  truff  forebber  in  sight, 
Dat '  bizness  is  bizness,'  you'll  en'  all  right. 
I  has  frien's  in  de  pulpit,  an'  frien's  in  de  pew; 
An'  it  seems  very  proper  to  say  to  you 

Dat  I  doesn't  hesitate 

Jess  here  to  state, 

Dere's  a  pile  ob  your  teachin', 

An'  a  lot  ob  your  preachin' 
Wid  w'ich  on  de  whole  I  corjully  agree; 
It  is  orthodox  to  you,  an'  nuff  so  for  me." 
"  I  has  lissened  to  your  boasting'  'bout  long  enuff 
An'  I  tell  yer  to  your  face  it  is  all  vile  stuff. 
De  worl*  aint  yours ;  an'  it  aint  goneter  be. 
You  can't  git  odders,  an'  you  won't  git  me." 
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Den  I  grabbed  a  cliunk  ob  wood 
From  the  pile  clus  by 

An*  I  flung  it  all  I  could 
Wile  I  aim  for  his  eye; 
But,  although  it  went  w'irliu'  froo  de  air, 
It  didn'  hit  de  Debbie,  kase  de  Debbie  wasn't  dere 
Wid  a  ter'ble  howl  he  had  di8ap])eared ; 
An'  I  reckon  for  ouce  dat  de  Debbie  was  skeered. 

Yet  I  couldn't  much  rejoice; 

For  I  heard  a  solium  voice : 
**  Good-by,  Misser  Johnson.     1*11  make  a  even  bet. 
If  you  isn't  putty  keerful,  I  will  cotch  you  yet" 
I  riz  from  my  cheer,  but  I  wasn't  very  steady. 
As  I  heard  Mammy  cry :  "  De  breakfas'  is  reddy.* 
I  bress  de  good  Lord  t'ings  isn't  w'at  dey  seem. 
I  had  fell  fas'  asleep,  an'  had  a  dreffle  dream. 
Hole  up  jess  a  miuit !     I  isn't  quite  froo : 
One  t'ing  bodders  me,  'n  it  may  bodder  you. 
Dere's  a  mystery  about  it  dat  you  may  explain ; 
But  it  puts  a  bad  tangle  into  my  poor  brain. 
De  banjer  dat  was  hangiu'  on  de  peg  on  de  wall, 
It  wasn't  in  its  place,  wasn't  hangin'  dere  at  all. 

Rev.  Plato  Johnbov. 


THE  DUELIST'S  VICTORY. 


TWAS  in  the  year  of  battles,  the  red  year  ninety-threeb 
Through  an  iron  ring  of  foemen  France  was  striv- 
ing to  break  free, 
And  we  fought  beneath  her  banners  in  rags  and  poorly 

fed; 
But  a  man  can  march  to  China  with  iron  and  with  bread 
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W^e  wei^  camped  upon  the  frontier  where  the  gloriout 

river  smiles, 
The  Austrian  fires  before  us  buraed  red  for  miles  and 

miles, 
And  round  a  drum-head  standing,  by  a  single  lantern'? 

light, 
Camot  and  his  staff  were  planning  the  morrow's  furiou? 

fight. 

Two  officers  came  to  him,  young  soldiers  both,  but  tried; 
*My  General,  we  have  quarreled — our  weapons  must 
decide  [right 

Upon  whose  side  the  wrong  was,  upon  whose  side  the 
Give  us  leave  to  try  the  issue  in  combat  here  to-night?" 

He  sighed  and  smiled,  the  General,  then  spake  he  to 

the  two : 
"  The  lives  that  you  would  venture,  do  they  belong  to 

you? 
When  against  her  like  wolves  are  howling  the  vengeful 

Cossack  hordes, 
Should  France's  sons  be  goring  French  bosoms  with 

French  swords? 

•   ''You  both  have  marched  together,  you  have  fought 

side  by  side ; 
No  need  to  doubt  the  courage  that  has  so  oft  been  tried. 
But  since  you  need  will  test  it,  come  hither,"  and  he 

strode 
Forth  from  the  tent  and  pointed  where  the  Austrian 

camp  fires  glowed. 

"  To-morrow  morn  at  sunrise  we  move  upon  the  foe ; 
At  those  earthworks  in  the  centre  there'll  be  hot  work, 
I  trow. 
6 
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I  shlill  place  you  ia  the  vanguard,  and  in  the  annf'« 

sight 
YoM  can  prove  which  in  your  quarrel  was  wrong  and 

which  was  right." 

Up  rose  the  sun  next  morning,  red  in  a  stormy  sky, 
Fit  opening  of  the  day  whereon  ten  thousand  men 

should  die ! 
And  all  of  us  were  watching — for  swifl  the  story  flew — 
The    soldiers   who   had   quarreled,   'mong    the  enfam 

perdu8. 

At  last  it  came,  the  signal!    The  drummer  smote  hv 

drum, 
Cach   duelist    bowed   coldly  and    said    to    the  other, 

"  Come !"  [out 

We  sprang  up  from  the  ditches,  and  as  we  scrambled 
We  saw  them  dashing  down  the  field  on  toward  the 

great  redoubt. 

And  so  we  followed  after,  over  the  slippery  plain, 
The  Austrian  bullets  pelting  like  hissing  sheets  of  rain. 
And  the   cannon   roaring   louder  and    more   frequent 
through  the  cloud,  [a)uud. 

And  a  hundred  drummers   rattling  the  pcuhde-chnrge 

m 

There  were  two  thousand  of  us  when  first  we  scrambled 

out. 
Five  hundred  of  us  onlv  reached  the  crest  of  the  re- 

doubt. 
And  oft  as  through  the  clinging  smoke  the  cannon'i 

flash  glared  red, 
We  could  see  the  two  young  duelists  still  racing  on 

ahead. 


3«* 
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Then  all  at  once  a  shock  that  seemed  to  make  the  whole 

world  reel,  * 

Fierce  yells,  and  curses,  and  deep  groans,  and  clang  of 

steel  on  steel. 
And  we  could  see  the  Austrian  flag  amid  a  smoky  pall, 
Tossing  and  wavering  to  and  fro  like  a  tree  about  to 

fall. 

One  of  the  two  had  seized  it — which  one  we  never 

knew — 
Both  were  hewing  at  the  foemen  as  sturdy  woodmen 

hew. 
Against  two  men  twelve  hundred !    The  odds  were  fiur 

from  just, 
So  we  dashed  in  and  backward  the  struggling  Austriani 

thrust 

And  long  before  the  foemen   took   breath  and  conid 

combine 
To  shake  the  wedge  the  master-hand  had  driven  through 

his  line, 
Camot  was  hurrying  to  our  help  his  every  man  and 

gun, 
And  the  fight  was  gained  by  that  redoubt  the  duelists 

had  won. 

Then  said  the  General,  laughing :  "  Which  was  bravei- 

of  the  two  r 
••You  were!"  one  officer  replied.     His  comrade  saidt 

"  No— you !" 
**  You  seized  the  Austrian  standard  first !  'Twas  merely 

mine  to  save 
Your  life  when  you  had  torn  it  down!  You're  bravest! 

Yom're  most  brave  I" 
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Right  gayly  laughed  the  General :   "  If  any  doubt  r^ 

main,  » 

When  next  we  meet  the  enemy  just  test  the  thing  again; 
Shake  hands !"     "  No  need  to,  General,  for  our  bands 

somehow  met 
As  we  plucked  this  flower  from  the  hedge  of  the  Austrian 

bayonet!"  George  T.  Lanergan. 


JIMMY  BROWN'S  STEAM  CHAIR. 


IDONT  like  Mr.  Travers  as  much  as  I  did.  Of 
course  I  know  he's  a  very  nice  man,  and  he's 
going  to  be  my  brother  when  he  marries  Sue,  and  he 
used  to  bring  me  candy  sometimes ;  but  he  isn't  what  he 
used  to  be. 

One  time — that  was  last  summer — he  was  always 
dreadfully  anxious  to  hear  from  the  post-office,  and 
whenever  he  came  to  see  Sue,  and  he  and  she  and  I 
would  be  sitting  on  the  front  piazza,  he  would  say: 
"Jimmy,  I  think  there  must  be  a  letter  for  me ;  I'll  give 
you  ten  cents  if  you'll  go  down  to  the  post-office;"  and 
then  Sue  would  say:  "Don't  run,  Jimmy,  you'll  get 
heart-disease  if  you  do  f'  and  I'd  walk  'way  down  to  the 
post-office,  which  is  pretty  near  half  a  mile  from  our 
house.  But  now  he  doesn't  seem  to  care  anything  about 
his  letters,  and  he  and  Sue  sit  in  the  back  parlor,  and 
mother  says  I  mustn't  go  in  and  disturb  them ;  and  I 
don't  get  any  more  ten  cents. 

I've  learned  that  it  won't  do  to  fix  your  affections  on 
human  beings,  for  even  the  best  of  men  won't  keep  on 
giving  yau  ten  cents  forever.  And  it  wasn't  fair  for 
Mr.  Travers  to  get  angry  with  me  the  other  night,  when 
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it  was  all  an  accident — at  least  most  all  of  it ;  and  I 
don't  think  its  manly  for  a  man  to  stand  by  and  see  a 
sister  shake  a  fellow  that  isn't  half  her  size,  and  espec- 
ially when  he  never  supposed  that  anything  was  going 
to  happen  to  her,  even  if  it  did  break. 

When  Aunt  Eliza  came  to  our  house  the  last  time, 
she  brought  a  steam  chair;  that's  what  she  called  it, 
though  there  wasn't  any  steam  about  it.  She  brought 
it  from  Europe  with  her,  and  it  was  the  queerest  sort  of 
chair,  that  would  all  fold  up,  and  had  a  kind  of  foot- 
stool to  it,  so  that  you  put  your  legs  out  and  just  lie 
down  in  it.  Well,  one  day  it  got  broken.  The  back  of 
the  seat  fell  dowu,  and  shut  Auut  Eliza  up  in  the  chair 
so  she  couldn't  get  out,  and  didn't  she  just  howl  till 
somebody  came  and  helped  her!  8he  was  so  angry 
that  she  said  she  never  wanted  to  see  that  chair  again, 
"And  you  may  have  it,  if  you  want  it,  Jimmy,  for  you 
are  a  good  boy  sometimes  when  you  want  to  be." 

So  I  took  the  chair  and  mended  it.  The  folks  laughed 
at  me,  and  said  I  couldn't  mend  it  to  save  my  life ;  but 
I  got  some  nails  and  some  glue,  and  mended  it  elegantly. 
Then  mother  let  me  get  some  varnish,  and  I  varnished 
the  chair,  and  when  it  was  done  it  looked  so  nice  that 
Sue  said  we'd  keep  it  in  the  back  parlor.  Now  I'm 
never  allowed  to  sit  in  the  back  parlor,  so  what  good 
would  my  chair  do  me  ?  But  Sue  said :  "  Stuff  and 
nonsense!  that  boy's  indulged  now  till  he  can't  rest." 
So  they  put  my  chair  in  the  back  parlor,  just  as  if  I'd 
been  mending  it  on  purpose  for  Mr.  Travers.  I  didn't 
say  anything  more  about  it ;  but  after  it  was  in  the  back 
parlor  I  took  out  one  or  two  screws  that  I  thought  were 
not  needed  to  hold  it  together,  and  used  them  for  a  boat 
that  I  was  making. 
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That  night  Mr.  Travcrs  came  as  usual,  and  after  he 
had  talked  to  mother  awhile  about  the  weather,  and  he 
and  father  had  agreed  that  it  was  a  shame  that  other 
people  hadn't  given  more  money  to  the  missionary  cause, 
Sue  said : 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  into  the  back  parlor ;  it  i^ 
cooler  there,  and  we  won't  disturb  father,  who  wants  to 
think  about  something." 

So  she  and  Mr.  Travers  went  into  the  back  parlor  and 
shut  the  door,  and  talked  very  loud  at  first  about  a 
whole  lot  of  things,  and  then  quieted  down,  as  they 
always  did. 

I  was  in  the  front  parlor,  reading  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  wishing  I  could  go  and  do  likewise — like  Crusoe,  I 
mean ;  for  I  wouldn't  go  and  sit  quietly  in  a  back  parlor 
with  a  girl,  like  Mr.  Travers,  not  if  you  were  to  pay  me 
for  it.  I  can't  see  what  some  fellows  see  in  Sue.  I'm 
sure  if  Mr.  Travers  had  her  pull  his  hair  once,  the  way 
she  pulls  mine  sometimes,  he  wouldn't  trust  himself 
alone  with  her  very  soon. 

All  at  once  we  heard  a  dreadful  crash  in  the  back 
parlor,  and  Mr.  Travers  said  Good  something  very  loud 
and  Sue  shrieked  as  if  she  had  a  needle  run  into  her. 
Father  and  mother  and  I  and  the  cook  and  the  chamber- 
maid all  rushed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

The  chair  that  I  had  mended,  and  that  Sue  had  taken 
away  from  me,  had  broken  down  while  Mr.  Travers  was 
sitting  in  it,  and  it  had  shut  up  like  a  jackknife,  and 
caught  him  so  he  couldn't  get  out.  It  had  caught  Sue, 
too,  who  must  have  run  to  help  him,  or  she  never 
would  have  been  in  that  fix,  with  Mr.  Travers  holding 
her  by  the  wrist  and  her  arm  wedged  in  so  she  couldn't 
T)ull  it  away. 
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Father  managed  to  get  them  loose,  and  then  Sue 
caught  me  and  shook  me  till  I  could  hear  my  teeth 
rattle,  and  then  she  ran  up-stairs  and  locked  herself  up, 
and  Mr.  Travers  never  offered  to  help  me;  but  only 
said :  "  I'll  settle  with  you  some  day,  young  man,''  and 
then  he  went  home.  But  father  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
and  laughed,  and  said  to  mother : 

"  I  guess  Sue  would  have  done  better  if  she  had  let 
the  boy  keep  his  chair." 

I'm  very  sorry,  of  course,  that  an  accident  happened 
to  the  chair ;  but  I've  got  it  up  in  my  room  now,  and  I've 
mended  it  again,  and  it's  the  best  chair  you  ever  sat  ia 

Harper's  Young  People. 


BELLS  ACROSS  THE  SNOW. 


0  CHRISTMAS,  merry  Christmas  I 
Is  it  really  come  again  ? 
With  its  memories  and  greetings. 

With  its  joy  and  with  its  pain. 
There's  a  minor  in  the  carol. 

And  a  shadow  in  the  light. 
And  a  spray  of  cypress  twining 

With  the  holly  wreath  to-night 
And  the  hush  is  never  broken 

By  the  laughter  light  and  low, 
As  we  listen  in  the  starlight 

To  the  bells  across  the  snow  I 

O  Christmas,  merry  Christmas ! 

'Tis  not  so  very  long 
Since  other  voices  blended 

With  the  carol  and  the  song  I 
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If  we  could  but  hear  them  singings 

As  they  are  singing  now, 
If  we  could  but  see  the  radiance 

Of  the  crown  on  each  dear  brow ; 
There  would  be  no  sigh  to  smother. 

No  hidden  tear  to  flow, 
As  we  listen  in  the  starlight 

To  the  bells  across  the  snow ! 

O  Christmas,  merry  Christmas  I 

This  never  more  can  be ; 
We  cannot  bring  again  the  days 

Of  our  unshadowed  glee. 
But  Christmas,  happy  Christmas  I 

Sweet  herald  of  good-will, 
With  holy  songs  of  glory 

Brings  holy  gladness  still. 
For  peace  and  hope  may  brighten, 

And  patient  love  may  glow. 
As  we  listen  in  the  starlight 

To  the  bells  across  the  snow ! 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 


THE  BLIND  POET'S  WIFE. 


Abridpwi. 

SO  *tis  seven  years  since  you  went  away,  and  I  have 
been  married  five ; 
What !  you  thought  I  hadn't  the  cheek  to  propose  to  a 

girl  ?  why,  man  alive, 
Tis  the  strangest,  most  delightful  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened, you  sec : 
(  didn't  "  pop  the  question  "  at  all ;  Twas  Bessie  pro- 
posed to  me  I 
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I  went  to  Heidelberg,  as  you  know,  to  finish  my  school 

career, 
In  the  quaint  old  home  of  spectacled  lore,  meerschaums, 

and  lager  beer ; 
And  when  I  came  back,  my  child  playmate  had  van- 
ished, and  in  her  place 
Was  a  fair  girl-woman,  shy  and  sweet,  with  a  gentle, 

winsome  face. 
And  I  loved  her,  I  loved  her — Grod  knows  how  well 

from  her  first  shy  welcoming  glance, 
With  a  passion  as  strong  and  tender  and  pure  as  any 

in  old  romance. 
And  she  ? — she  was  always  pleasant  and  kind  with  the 

friend  of  her  childhood  gay, 
But  whether  my  darling  loved  me  or  no  was  more  than 

I  could  say. 

We  were  out  in  the  fields  one  summer  eve — how  well  I 

remember  it  still ! — 
And  somehow  we  two  had  wandered  away  from  love- 
lorn Katie  and  Will, 
Till  we  came  in  the  dusk  to  the  lone  black  mere,  where 

the  aspen  branches  wave. 
And  she  coaxed  me  to  tell  her  its  legend  grim  of  a  love 

beyond  the  grave. 
Then  I  looked  down  into  her  soft  brown  eyes  with  their 

witching  and  lustrous  spell. 
And  I  whispered  **  Dear,  I've  another  tale  that  I  should 

like  to  tell !" 
When  we  heard  a  merry  shout  from  behind,  and  up 

came  Willie  and  Kate, 
And  the  loving  words  died  out  on  my  lips,  and  I  kn^w 

my  story  must  wait. 
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But  she  seemed  from  that  very  time  to  grow  more  shy 

and  distant,  you  see : 
I  never  could  meet  her  out  alone,  or  tempt  her  to  walk 

with  me ; 

And  when  I  tried  to  draw  her  aside  to  whisper  a  loving 

word, 
She'd  flush  and  tremble  and  flutter  away,  like  a  pretty, 

frightened  bird. 
I  saw  she  shunned  me,  and  said  to  myself,  with  a  proud 

and  passionate  throe, 
*'  She  loves  me  not,  and  would  spare  us  both  the  pain  of 

telling  me  so ; 
And  I'd  rather,  God  knows,  that  my  heart  should  break 

in  its  silence  bitter  and  drear 
Than  I'd  trouble  a  woman  with  whispers  and  vows  that 

she  doiesn't  care  to  hear !" 

So  I  kept  to  my  work  with  a  dogged  heart  that  naught 
could  conquer  or  tame ; 

**  Since  love  is  denied  me,"  I  bitterly  said, "  I'll  make  my- 
self a  name." 

I  was  up  with  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn,  with  pallid 
and  haggard  looks, 

And  midnight  found  me  with  aching  head,  still  bending 
over  my  books. 

And  you  know  the  end — how  a  mist  would  clog  my 
bloodshot  waking  eyes. 

And  circles  quiver  about  the  lights  in  dazzling  rainbow 
dyes; 

Then  a  strange  dim  blur  of  letters  and  lines,  and  then- 
all  darkness  there ! 

4jid  a  poor  blind  man  upon  his  knees,  in  an  agonj  of 
prajer. 
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Bat  it  chanced  as  I  sat  and  brooded  alone,  one  sammer's 

afternoon — 
By  the  pleasant  warmth  and  the  scent  o'  the  flowers  I 

knew  it  was  "  leafy  June  " — 
Kate  came  and  coaxed  me  to  take  her  arm,  and  walk 

out  with  her,  to  call 
At  the  rectory-house,  or  our  friends  would  think  I'd 

quite  forgotten  them  all. 
We  sat  in  the  quaint  old  parlor — ah,  how  well  I  knew 

it  of  old  !— 
And  the  good  old  rector  prosed  away  about  his  church 

and  his  fold. 
The  parish  schools,  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 

probable  price  of  hay, 
Till  Bessie  at  last  jumped  up  from  her  chair,  in  her  old 

impulsive  way. 

"  Come,  who's  for  my  summer  house  ?"  she  said ;  "  for  it 

is  so  warm  in  here ! 
What !  none  of  you  speak  ?  Then,  Charlie  here  shall  be 

my  cavalier. 
Mamma,  dear,  where  is  that  magazine  ?  Oh  I  here  it  is, 

DCv  . 

I  want  to  read  to  him  the  poem,  you  know,  that  so  de- 
lighted me." 

Twas  Tennyson's  last  new  poem  she  read,  and  it  may 
have  been  very  fine, 

But  somehow  her  sweet  voice  trembled  so  much,  I  could 
hardly  follow  a  line ; 

And  at  last  she  gave  it  up  with  a  sigh,  and  laid  the  book 
away; 

**  I  think  it  must  be  the  heat,"  she  said,  "  but  I  cannot 
read  to-day  I" 
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Then  there  came  a  pause — a  dreamy  pause — when  in 

fancy  I  could  see 
The  fair  flushed  &ice  of  the  gentle  friend  so  fiill  of  pity 

for  me ; 
Then  she  laid  her  dainty  hand  on  mine — her  hand  that 

trembled  so — 
And  the  tears  were  in  her  tender  voice  as  she  whispered 

soft  and  low : 
"  Charlie,  we  two  are  such  old,  old  friends,  that  you 

mustn't  think  me  bold 
If  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  a  secret  that  else  would  ever  be 

untold ! 
What  was  it  you  wanted  to  say  to  me  that  evening  by 

the  mere  ? 
Come,  I'm  sure  you'll  tell  me,  won't  you  now?  for  I 

should  so  like  to  hear! 
What !  you  dare  not  tell  me,  you  say  ? — ah,  well,  I  think 

I  can  guess ! — 
And,  Charlie,  dear,  I'm  sure  you  know  my  answer  would 

have  been  *  Yes !' 
You  know  I  loved  you  without  the  need  of  either  prom- 
ise or  vow : 
And  yet — how  cruel !  how  cruel ! — you  thought  I  should 

turn  from  you  now ! 
Charlie,  don't  think  me  unwomanly,  dear — unwomanly 

and  weak — 
Because  I  give  a  voice  to  the  love  I  know  you  would 

never  speak ! 
*Tis  better  so  than  that  both  our  lives  should  be  forlorn 

and  loue ; 
And  so — if  you  care  to  have  me,  dear — you  may  take 

me  for  your  own  I"  * 
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And  SO  we  were  married — Bessie  and  I — and  every  hour 

of  my  life 
['d  cause  to  bless  the  happy  day  that  brought  me  my 

darling  wife : 
Such  a  true  and  tender  helpmeet,  she — so  patient,  and 

ready  and  kind,  [be  blind } 

She  almost  made  me  think  at  times  'twas  a  blessing  to 

Tis  a  twelve  month  ago  since  first  I  noticed,  with  strange 

surprise. 
That  the  darkness  seemed  to  grow  lighter  like,  at  times, 

to  my  poor  blind  eyes, 
And  a  yearning,  passionate,  trembling  hope  crept  into 

my  heart  and  brain  ; 
But  never  a  word  I  said  to  the  wife,  lest  my  thought 

should  be  false  and  vain.  «  '     \ 

Then  I  spoke  to  her  of  a  book  I'd  planned  that  I  thought 

would  answer  well,  .    5 

But  I  wanted  some  talk  with  a  firm  in  town,  to  see  if 

they  thought  'twould  sell ;  ' 

And  Willie  had  promised  to  go  with  me,  and  see  me 

through  it,  I  said, 
Fpr  I  knew  she  couldn't  leave  the  bairns,  or  I'd  like 

her  to  go  instead. 

So  we  went  to  town  for  a  week  or  so,  and  you'll  easily 

understand 
My  fluttering   hopes   and  doubts   and  fears,  now  the 

test  was  near  at  hand  ; 
Enough  that  one  wondrous  day,  Saul-like,  the  scales 

dropped  off  from  my  sight ! 
AnJ  I  fainted  in  Willie's  brotherly  arms  in  a  sudden 

blast  of  light 
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I  was  dazed  and  giddy-like  for  a  while,  but  I  soon  got 

round  again, 
And  oh  !  the  grateful,  passioDate  joj  that  throbbed  in 

my  every  vein ! 
Dear  God,  what  a  happy  world  it  was — ^how  winsome  and 

fidr  to  see ! — 
The  very  stones  of  the  London  streets  seemed  beautiful 

to  me. 

And  deep,  deep  down  in  my  heart  of  hearts  there  nestled 

this  crowning  bliss ; 
"  Oh  I  what  will  she  feel,  my  Bessie,  my  love,  when  she 

comes  to  hear  of  this  ?" 
You  can  easily  guess  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  got 

back  home  at  last. 
And  how  as  I  trod  on  the  threshold  here,  my  heart  beat 

thick  and  fast ; 
She  put  my  hat  and  stick  away,  and  with  tender  and 

wifely  care 
Led  me,  who  seemed  so  helpless  aud  dark,  to  my  old 

accustomed  chair ; 
And  then  she  left  me  a  minute  or  so,  with  a  kiss  and  a 

gentle  word, 
While  she  ran  to  bring  the  children  down,  and  my  heart 

was  strangely  stirred. 
For  what  did  I  see  ?    A  wee  girl-fiice,  bright  and  eager 

and  fair, 
With  her  mother's  lips  and  lustrous  eyes,  and  a  ripple 

of  golden  hair. 
And  a  darling  rogue  of  a  baby-boy  with  merry  black 

eyes ;  and,  ah ! 
They  both  were  pleading  with  lips  and  eyes  for  "  A  story, 

a  story,  papa !" 
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"What  sort  of  a  story,  my  dears? — a  fairy  story,  eh  ? 
Well,  come,  as  you've  been  good  children,  I  hear,  I  must 

humor  you  to-day ; 
Once  on  a  time,  in  a  beautiful  wood,  there  lived  a  fairy, 

you  know ; 
I  couldn't  tell  you  the  year,  of  course,  but  'tis  ever  so 

long  ago. 
What  was  she  like  ?     Why,  Edie,  child,  what  a  little 

plague  you  are ! 
Well,  I  fimcy — I  only  fancy,  you  know,  she  was  some- 
thing like  mamma ; 
She'd  nice  brown  eyes,  and,  let  me  think — yes,  beautiful 

golden  hair; 
And  her  face  was  quite  a  treat  to  see,  it  look'd  so  pleasant 

and  fair. 
Now,  in  this  wood  a  hermit  dwelt,  in  a  cottage  lone  and 

poor; 
He  was  blind,  like  poor  papa,  my  dears,  and  his  heart 

was  heavy  and  sore, 
Till  the  fairy  found  him  out  one  day,  as  he  sat  in  his 

lonely  cot. 
And  thought, '  Poor  man,  I  must  do  my  best  to  brighten 

and  cheer  his  lot !' 
Well,  the  fairy  had  a  brother,  my  dears,  who  was  quite 

a  giant,  'tis  said. 
And  could  do,  oh !  my,  such  wonderful  things  when  he 

took  it  into  hb  head  ; 
And  when  his  fair}'  sister  was  out  on  an  errand  of  good, 

one  day. 
He  went  alone  to  the  bliud  man's  hut  and  gently  led 

him  away. 
He  led  him  away  to  a  secret  cave,  where  a  mighty  genii 

dwells. 
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A^nd  with  curious  bottles  and  drugs  and  books,  works 

wonderful  cures  and  spells ; 
And  he  touched  the  man  with  his  magic  wand  on  bis 

poor,  dark,  sightless  eyes, 
And  he  saw — oh !  the  joy !  saw  again  the  beautiful  fields 

and  skies ! 
He  was  cured,  my  dears,  he  was  blind  no  more ;  and  be 

thought,  with  a  happy  smile, 
*  I  won't  let  her  know  it  all  at  once,  but  keep  it  a  secret 

awhile;' 
Well,  he  found  the  fairy  waiting  at  home,  and  she  starterl 

up  from  her  chair, 
With  her  face  all  flushed  and  eager-like,  as  mamma's  li 

over  there ; 
And  she  pressed  her  hands,  as  mamma  does  now,  to  her 

throbbing  brow — 
Why,  Bessie,  my  darling,  what  is  it  now?     How  you 

frighten  a  fellow,  dear!" 
For,  ah !  she  had  read  my  story  right,  and  was  sobbing 

on  my  breast. 
With  her  arms  about  the  children  and  me,  my  fairy 

bonnie  and  blest ; 
And  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart  of  hearts,  while  my 

brimming  eyes  o'erran — 
The  truest  helpmeet,  the  sweetest  wife,  Grod  ever  gave 

to  man !  Edwin  Coller. 


THE  GRACE  OF  FIDELITY. 


A  WORD  of  encouragement  to  the  Sabbath -school 
teacher.  The  best  means  of  imparting  religious 
truth  to  those  who  are  placed  unlcr  our  care  cannot  be 
^ver-estimated,  but  let  us  also  bear  in  mind  the  importance 
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of  the  qualification  of  fidelity  in  the  service,  for  I  know 
of  DO  grace  more  needful  than  the  humble  grace  of 
fidelity  that  marches  steadily  on  in  sunshine  and  rain, 
when  no  banners  are  waving,  and  when  there  is  no 
music  to  cheer  your  weary  feet,  no  crowd  to  applaud 
you,  simply  bent  upon  duty,  loyally  true — that  is  one 
of  the  grandest  qualifications,  for  it  briugs  grandeur  of 
character  and  glorious  results. 

Down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  the  old  smith 
keeps  hammering  away  at  the  cable-chain.  He  could 
make  ten  more  links  a  day  by  skimping  his  work ;  but 
each  link  must  be  truly  wrought,  so  he  hammers  on,  in 
and  out,  through  the  long  days, '  until  his  work  is 
finished  and  he  passes  away  and  lies  uuder  the  green 
sod  in  the  churchyard.  The  chain,  too,  passes  until  it 
is  found  upon  the  deck  of  a  noble  ship,  coiled  limp  and 
rusty  around  an  anchor,  and  the  passengers  march  up 
and  down,  spurning  it  with  their  feet  as  they  pass,  for  it 
seems  to  be  in  their  way.  But  the  day  of  sunshine  goes 
by.  The  night  comes  on.  The  wind  whistles  in  grow- 
ing fury,  and  the  mad  waves  leap  like  mountains.  The 
yards  snap,  the  masts  give  way,  the  vessel  is  driven  a 
waif  on  the  raging  sea  until  in  the  light  of  the  morning 
dawn  a  howling  reef  looms,  before  which  the  vessel 
drifts  a  hopeless  wreck.  Little  bower  anchor,  great 
bower  are  gone.  "Stand  by,  men;  let  go  the  sheet- 
anchor  !"  Out  it  falls  into  the  seething  surge,  still  limp 
and  listless  as  it  runs  out,  till  at  last  the  vessel  is  brought 
to  bay,  when  the  limp  chain  stands  out  in  the  tempest 
stiff  as  an  iron  bar,  so  taut  it  seems  to  ring  a  song  of 
triumph.  It  is  the  old  blricksmith  figliting  the  storm. 
Clink,  clink,  clink,  he  hammers  on,  till  out  in  the 
night  it  is  one  man  against  sea,  wind  and  storm,  and 
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the  one  man  vius  because  fidelity  is  his.  The  storih 
passes  by,  the  skies  are  clear,  and  thr^e  hundred  men 
gather  to  sing  thanksgiving  to  God  for  deliverance. 
Think  you  the  old  blacksmith  hears  anybody  quote  some 
other  man  as  earning  the  meed  for  his  faithfiil  work? 

Teacher,  day  by  day  in  faithful  work  you  are  forging 
a  chain  that  holds  something  more  precious  than  the 
noblest  vesisel  that  ever  floated  at  sea — the  human  soul ; 
and  by  and  by,  when  there  comes  some  furious  storm  of 
temptation  with  its  mad  rage  to  drive  the  soul  on  eternal 
ruin,  that  which  you  have  wrought — ^your  faithful  work 
— is  stronger  than  cable-chain  with  links  of  steel  to  hold 
that  soul  steadfast  in  its  hour  of  trial,  and  when  it  is 
saved,  something  of  the  victory  is  yours. 

Dr.  Niocolls. 


MAGIC  BUTTONS. 


"TJICH  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief, 

A^    Doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief!" 
Thus  sang  Isabelle,  Bessie,  and  Kate, 
And  each  hoped  the  rich  man  would  be  her  &te. 

Button  by  button,  till  Belle's  row  was  done ; 
How  her  face  brightened ! — The  rich  man  had  won  I 
"  And  perhaps  heUl  be  even  a  prince,"  said  she, 
"And  we'll  live  in  a  palace  far  over  the  sea!" 

Poor  Bessie,  alas !  had  buttons  four ; 
Though  she  counted  again,  she  could  make  no  more^ 
None  under  the  collar,  where  one  might  hide : 
*  You'll  have  to  marry  a  thief  I"  they  cried. 
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"Merchant,  chief/'  so  counted  Kate; 
Was  a  swarthy  savage  to  be  her  mate? 
But,  no ! — ^three  buttons  on  either  pocket. 
And  still  another  beneath  her  locket — 

Four  on  one  sleeve,  and  two  on  the  other ; 

Bhe's  to  marry  a  doctor,  as  did  her  mother. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Kate ;  "  but"  (turning  toward  Bess) 

** That's  better  than  wedding  a  thief,  I  guess!" 


But  sorrowful  Bess  was  nowhere  seen ; 
Kate  looked  at  Isabelle.    What  could  it  mean  ? 
"She  was  vexed,"  said  Belle, "  at  the  way  it  came  out, 
Aim!  she's  in  the  house,  crying-^I  haven't  a  doubt." 


Then,  hearing  a  step,  they  turned  their  eyes. 
And  there  stood  Bessie,  to  their  surprise, 
In  her  Sunday  gown,  of  pale  sky-blue. 
With  its  buttons  of  silver,  bright  and  new  I 

"  I  couldn't  marry  a  thief,"  said  Bess, 
"And  so  I  went  in  to  change  my  dress ; 
Just  wait  a  minute, — I'm  almost  through, — 
I'm  to  marry  a  rich  man,  as  well  as  you !" 

"Dear  me,"  cried  Belle,  in  sudden  grief, 
"  By  my  new  dress  I  should  marry  a  thief  I 
There's  a  dozen  buttons, — I  know  that  well ; 
Oh !  how  are  we  ever  going  to  tell  ?" 

"  It's  all  a  humbug !"  said  Kate,  at  last. 
Her  faith  in  the  magic  vanishing  fast ; 
"  I  tell  you,  a  charm  can  never  come  true 
That  depends  on  an  extra  button  or  two !" 
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HOW  GIRLS  STUDY. 


DID  you  ever  see  two  girls  get  together  to  study  oi 
au  eveniug?  I  have,  and  it  generally  goes  like 
this : 

*•  In  1673  Marquette  discovered  the  Mississippi.  In 
1678  Marquette  dis —  What  did  you  say,  Ide  ?  You  had 
ever  so  much  rather  see  the  hair  coiled  than  braided? — 
Yes,  so  had  I.  It's  so  much  more  stylish,  and  then  it 
Hooks  classical,  too;  but  how  do  you  like — Oh!  dear, 
I  can  never  learn  this  lesson ! 

"  In  1863  Lafayette  discovered  the  Wisconsin.  In 
1863  Layfayette  discovered  the — well !  what's  the  matter 
with  me,  any  how!  In  1673  Marquette  discovered  the 
Mississippi.  I  don't  care  if  he  did.  I  suppose  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  have  gotten  along  just  as  well  if  Mar- 
quette had  never  looked  at  it.  Now,  see  here,  Ide,  is 
Ihere  anything  about  my  looks  that  would  give  you  to 
Understand  that  I  know  when  Columbus  founded  James- 
town, and  how  George  Washington  won  the  battle  of 
Shiloh?  Of  course  there  isn't.  History's  a  horrid 
study  anyhow.  No  use  neither.  Now,  French  is  much 
nicer.  I  can  introduce  French  phrases  very  often,  and 
one  must  know  1  have  studied  the  language.  What  is 
the  lesson  for  to-morrow?  Oh,  yes;  conjugation  of  par- 
ler.  Let's  see;  how  does  it  commence?  Je  parle,  tu 
parle  il,  par — il  pa— il — well,  il  then  ! 

"Conjugations  don't  amount  to  anything.  I  know 
some  phrases  that  are  appropriate  here  and  there,  and 
in  almost  every  locality ;  and  how's  anybody  going  to 
know  but  what  I  have  the  conjugations  all  by  heart? 

"Have  I  got  my  geometry?  No,  I'm  just  going  t# 
study  it.     Thirty-ninth,  is  it  not? 
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**  Let  the  triangle  ABC,  triangle  A  B — say,  Ide, 
have  you  read  about  the  Jersey  Lily  and  Freddie  ?  I 
think  it  is  too  utterly  utter, 

"  Oh !  theorem. 
I  "  Let  the  triangle  A  B  C  be  right-angled  at  B.  On 
the^  side  B  C,  erect,  erect  the  square  A,  I.  On  the  side 
— did  I  tell  you  Sister  Carracciola  gave  me  a  new  piece 
to-day,  a  sonata?  It  is  really  intense.  The  tones  fairly 
stir  my  soul.  I  am  never  going  to  take  anything  but 
sonatas  after  this.  I  got  another  hew  piece,  too.  Its 
name  is  Etudes.  Isn't  it  funny  ?  I  asked  Tom  this  noon 
what  it  means,  and  he  says  it  is  Greek  for  nothing.  It 
is  quite  apropos,  for  there  is  really  nothing  in  it — the^ 
same  thing  over  and  over. 

"Where  was  I?  Oh  I  yes;  side  A  C  the  square  A  E. 
Draw  the  line — come  on,  let's  go  at  our  astronomy.  It's 
on.  Are  the  planets  inhabited?  Now,  Ide,  I  think 
they  are,  and  I  have  thought  about  it  a  great  deal.  I 
hanged  my  hair  last  night.  I  wanted  a  Langtry  bang 
just  too  bad  for  any  use,  but  pa  raved,  and  I  had  to  give 
in.  Yes,  I  think  they  are  inhabited.  I  should  like  to 
visit  some  of  them,  but  you  would  not  catch  me  living 
in  Venus.  Eight  seasons!  Just  think  how  often  we 
would  have  to  have  new  outfits  to  keep  up  with  the 
styles. 

"What!  you  are  not  going?  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I 
suppose  you  are  tired.  I  am.  It  always  makes  me 
most  sick  to  study  a  whole  evening  like  this.  I  think 
sister  ought  to  give  us  a  picture." 

And  they  go  to  school  next  morning  and  tell  the  othei 
girls  how  awfully  hard  they  have  studied. 

Belle  McDonald. 
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THE  BELL  OF  ZANORA. 


THE  ruddj siiii  was  settiDg  behind  the  Murchian  hilli» 
The  fields  were  warmed  to  splendor  and  golden 

flowed  the  rills. 
Across  the  little  valley  where  lay  the  Spanish  town 
The  dying  siin's  last  blessing,  a  glory,  floated  down. 
Amid  the  fields  the  peasants  led  in  the  grazing  kine, 
And  faintly  came  a  tinkling  as  trudged  the  peaceful 

line. 
Upon  the  height  the  convent,  a  ruin  old  and  gray. 
Powered  upward,  and  its  shadow  across  the  valley  lay. 
Before  that  ancient  ruin,  prone  on  the  scented  grass, 
A  boy  of  fifteen  summers  watched  day's  bright  glory 

pass: 
The  lad  was  there  on  duty  and  oft  about  him  scanned. 
Zanora  feared  the  coming  of  robber  Gomez's  band ; 
Of  Gomez,  fierce  and  heartless,  the  terror  of  the  vale. 
Whose  uame  made  women  shudder  and  bravest  men  grow 

pale. 
Unto  the  town  a  rumor  that  Gomez  fierce  would  come 
And  sack  the  peaceful  hamlet  made  stoutest  hearts  all 

dumb. 
The  peasants  cleaned  their  firelocks,  the  women  watched 

and  prayed. 
That  the  band  of  robber  Gomez  upon  its  path  be  stayed 
Yet  time  wore  on,  and  scathless  still  stood  the  little  town. 
But  from  its  ancient  convent  a  watcher  still  looked  down. 
For  clear  from  'ueath  its  portals  each  roadway  might  be 

scanned, 
And  there  from  morn  till  night  they  watched  for  Gro- 

mez's  band. 
The  old  bell  of  the  convent  within  its  tower  still  hung, 
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It's  rope  with  dangliDg  curves  seemed  waiting  to  be 

rung, 
For  if  a  sight  of  Gomez  came  to  the  watcher  there, 
He  straight  would  let  the  old  bell  with  warning  fill  the 

air, 
Unto  the  town  a  signal  to  rally  fast  and  stand, 
And,  ready  for  the  onslaught,  beat  back  the  robber 

band. 
This  day  was  Rooe  watcher  until  the  sun  hung  low. 
And  then,  with  watching  wearied,  he  lay  and  gazed 

below. 
He  watched  the  smoke  that  floated  above  his  mother's 

cot. 
To  him  the  grazing  cattle  seemed  each  a  moving  dot. 
Faint  from  the  bustling  village  came  murmurs  low  and 

deep; 
The  bells  far  off  did  tinkle ; — the  lad  lay  fast  asleep. 
Asleep  he  lay,  but  not  for   long — he  woke;  a  grimy 

hdnd 
Pressed  his  mouth !    His  wrists  were  bound !     Around 

him  Gomez's  band ! 
They  dragged  him  to  the  convent ;  cried  Gomez,  "  Rope 

thb  fool !" 
Then  'neath  the  rope  they  placed  him,  kneeling  upon  a 

stool. 
Around    his  neck,  so  slender,   the  snaky  bell-rope's 

fold 
They  fastened.    Then  cried  Gomez,  "  That  bell  won't 

soon  be  tolled ! 
Come  on,  lads,  there's  work  below ;  this  fool  ain't  to  be 

hung, 
By  the  saints!    yet  hang  he  will  before  that  bell  is 
rung!" 
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The  robbers  laughed  and  vanished  and  Rooe  was  leU 

alone 
With  one  thought  ever  stinging — he  must  his  fault  atones 
The  rope  his  throat  was  galliug,  his  corded  wrists  were 

numb, 
Poor  Rooe*s  burning  thoughts  alone  could  freely  go  and 

come. 
The  helpless  souls,  the  bell  above,  the  black  band  creep- 
ing down, 
Over  hb  brow  the  drops  rolled  fast — he  must  arouse  the 

town ! 
That  rope  he  well  remembered  his  strength  had  often 

tried. 
And  all  his  weight  to  move  it  he  knew  must  be  applied. 
He  thought  of  home  and  mother,  of  Carmen,  sweet  and 

fair. 
Then,  with  one  sob  of  anguish,  he  sprang  into  the  air! 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^F  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

The  robber  band  was  creeping  adown  the  steep  incline 

With  chieflaiu  Gomez  leading  the  dark,  exulting  line. 

"  They're  ours,"  the  bandit  chuckled, "  it's  time  to  make 
the  charge," 

And  then  the  robbers  halted  upon  the  hill-top*s  marge. 

Red  Gomez  drew  his  sabre,  aud  then — What  was  that 
sound  ? 

Bom !  Bom !    The  convent  tocsin !     It  fairly  shook  the 
ground. 

Bom !  Bom !     Pale  grew  the  robbers,  yet  Gromez  cried, 
"Advance!" 

Too  late,  the  town  was  rousing,  and  lost  the  bandit's 
chance. 

Some  scattering  shots !     The  robbers  fled  over  the  hill- 
top's crown. 
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Bom  I  tolled  the  bell  yet  fainter — saved  was  the  little 

town. 
Straight  upward  strode  the  peasants,  up  to  the  convent 

tower, 
Before  them  sways  a  something — from  which  the  bravest 

cower; 
Bom !  clanged  the  bell  yet  fainter,  and  with  the  passing 

toll 
Its  dying  sob  borejupward  the  hapless  Rooe's  soul. 
They  took  him  down  with  wailing,  and  bitter  tears  were 

shed, 
For  he  who  saved  Zanora.  mute  as  its  bell — ^was  dead. 

W.  R.  R06B. 


TEMPERANCE. 


THE  need  of  the  hour  is  a  grand  tidal  wave  of  total 
abstinence  sweeping  over  the  land.  The  strongest 
protest  possible  must  be  made  against  intemperance.  Total 
abstinence  is  the  protest.  Will  it  be  made  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  save  the  people  ?  This  is  the  vital  ques- 
tion for  the  future  of  America,  and  I  might  add  for  the 
future  of  religion.  What  is  to  be  done?  I  speak  to 
those  who  by  position,  influence,  talent,  or  office  ought 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  people.  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, of  country,  of  religion,  by  all  the  most  sacred 
ties  that  bind  us  to  our  fellow-men,  for  the  love  of  Him 
who  died  for  souls,  I  beseech  you,  declare  war  against 
intemperance !  Arrest  its  onward  march !  If  total  ab- 
stinence does  not  appear  to  you  the  remedy,  adopt 
some  other.  If  you  differ  from  me  in  the  means  you 
propose,  I  will  not  complain.    But  I  will  complain  in 
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the  bittemesB  w  my  soul  if  you  stand  by,  arms  folded, 
while  this  dreadful  torrent  is  sweeping  over  the  land, 
carrying  with  it  ruin  and  misery.  The  brightest  minds 
and  the  noblest  hearts  are  numbered  among  the  victims. 
Human  wrecks  whose  fortune  it  has  dissipated,  whose 
intellect  it  has  stifled,  are  strewn  over  the  land  as  thick 
as  autumnal  leaves  in  the  forest.  Alcohol  directly  in- 
flames the  passions ;  it  is  oil  poured  on  the  burning  fire 
It  turns  man  into  an  animal ;  it  makes  him  the  demcn 
incarnate.  One  week's  perusal  of  the  daily  paper  fills 
the  mind  with  horror  at  the  shocking  accidents,  the 
suicides,  the  murders,  the  ruin  of  innocence,  and  the 
trimes  of  all  kinds  caused  by  intemperance. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland. 


MALARIA, 


OUR  baby  lay  in  its  mother's  arms, 
All  sweet  with  its  tiny  dimpled  charms ; 
But  little  mouth  and  tongue  were  sore, 
And  of  its  food  'twould  take  no  more. 
The  doctor  hemmed  and  shook  his  head, 
And  looking  wise,  he  gravely  said, 
"  Malaria — 'tis  plainly  seen — 
Three  times  a  day  give  him  quinine !" 
Said  grandmamma,  "Dear  me,  that's  new; 
When  I  was  young  we  called  it  'sprue I'" 

Our  urchin  Tom,  ne'er  off*  his  feet. 
One  day  his  dinner  could  not  eat ; 
His  head  ached  so,  he  was  so  ill. 
Poor  mother's  heart  with  fear  did  filL 
The  doctor  felt  his  hands  and  head. 
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And,  looking  wise,  he  gravely  said, 
''Malaria — 'tis  plainly  seen — 
Three  times  a  day  give  him  quinine  I" 
Said  grandmamma,  ''That  can't  be  sol 
He  has  been  smoking,  sir,  I  knowl" 

Our  lady  Maud,  at  seventeen — 
As  bright  a  girl  as  e'er  was  seen — 
One  day  turned  languid,  white  and  frail, 
And  roses  red  did  strangely  pale. 
The  doctor  felt  her  pulse,  and  said, 
While  wisely  he  did  shake  his  head, 
"  Malaria — 'tis  plainly  seen — 
Three  times  a  day  give  her  quinine !" 
8aid  grandmamma,  "That  can't  be  right  I 
Why,  my  good  sir,  she  danced  all  night  T* 

Our  pride,  our  eldest,  Harry  dear, 

One  night  did  act  so  strange  and  queer 

That  mother,  frightened,  panting,  said, 

"Run  for  the  doctor— he'll  be  dead  I" 

The  doctor  came,  and  shook  his  head. 

And  lookiug  at  him,  grandly  said, 

"  Malaria — 'tis  plainly  seen — 

Three  times  a  day  give  him  quinine!" 

"What  stuff!"  said  grandmamma,  "I'm  think 2ni( 

That  good-for-nothing  boy's  been  drinking  I" 

The  head  of  the  house,  forever  well, 
One  day  fell  ill,  and  sad  to  tell. 
Could  not  arise,  but  loud  did  cry, 
"If  this  keeps  on,  I'd  rather  die!" 
The  doctor  came,  stood  by  the  bed, 
And  looking  solemn,  gravely  said. 
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'' Malaria — 'tis  plainly  seen — 
Three  times  a  day  give  him  quinine !" 
Growled  grandmamma,  "Oh!  fiddle-dee-dee i 
He's  only  bilious — seems  to  me !" 

One  day  our  grandpa — eighty-four — 

Complained  that  he  could  see  no  more ; 

That,  at  his  age,  it  worried  him 

That  his  good  eyesight  should  grow  dim. 

"I've  often  seen  it  act  that  way," 

The  doctor  solemnly  did  say, 

"  Malaria — 'tis  plainly  seen — 

Three  times  a  day  give  him  quinine  I" 

But  grandma  said,  **  I  never  see ! 

Old  man,  you're  growing  old,  like  me  I" 


THE  FALL  OF  PEMBERTON  MILL. 


At  ten  minutes  before  five,  on  Tuesday,  the  tenth  of  January,  the  PembsnoB 
Mill,  all  hands  being  at  the  time  on  duty,  fell  to  the  ground. 

SO  the  record  flashed  over  the  telegraph  wires,  sprang 
into  large  type  in  the  newspapers,  and  passed  from 
lip  to  lip. 

A  vast  crowd  surged  through  the  streets.  Women  with 
white  lips  were  counting  the  mills — Pacific,  Atlantic, 
Washington — Peraberton !     Where  was  Pemberton  ? 

Where  Pemberton  had  blazed  with  its  lamps  last  night, 
and  hummed  with  its  iron  lips  this  noon,  a  cloud  of  dust, 
black,  silent,  horrible,  puffed  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air. 

Asenath  opened  her  eyes  after  a  time.  Beautiful 
green  and  purple  lights  had  been  dancing  about  her, 
but  she  had  had  no  thoughts.  It  occurred  to  her  now 
that  she  must  have  been  struck  upon  the  head.    The 
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ehurch-clocks  were  strikiog  eight  A  bonfire,  which  had 
been  built  at  a  distance  to  light  the  citizens  in  the  work 
of  rescue,  cast  a  little  gleam  in  through  the  debris  acrois 
her  two  hands,  which  lay  clasped  together  at  her  side. 
One  of  her  fingers,  she  saw,  was  gone ;  it  was  the  finger 
which  held  Dick's  little  engagement  ring.  The  red 
beam  lay  across  her  forehead,  and  drops  dripped  from  it 
upon  her  eyes.  Her  feet,  still  tangled  in  the  gearbg 
which  had  tripped  her,  were  buried  beneath  a  pile  of 
bricks. 

A  broad  piece  of  flooring  that  had  fallen  slantwise 
roofed  her  in  and  saved  her  from  the  mass  of  iron-work 
overhead,  which  would  have  crushed  the  breath  out  of 
Hercules.  Fragments  of  looms,  shafts,  and  pillars  were 
in  heaps  about.  Some  one  whom  she  could  not  see  w&s 
dying  just  behind  her.  A  little  girl  who  worked  in  her 
room — a  mere  child — was  cryiug  between  her  groans  for 
her  mother.  Del  Ivory  sat  in  a  little  open  space,  cush- 
ioned about  with  reels  of  cotton ;  she  had  a  shallow  gash 
upon  her  cheek ;  she  was  wringing  her  hands.  They  were 
at  work  from  the  outside,  sawing  entrances  through  the 
labyrinth  of  planks.  A  dead  woman  lay  close  by,  and 
Sen^  saw  them  draw  her  out.  It  was  Meg  Match.  One 
of  the  pretty  Irish  girls  was  crushed  quite  out  of  sight ; 

only  one  hand  was  free ;  she  moved  it  feebly.  They  could 
hear  her  calling  for  Jimmy  Mahoney,  Jimmy  Mahoney ! 
and  would  they  be  sure  and  give  him  back  the  handker- 
chief? Poor  Jimmy  Mahoney  !  By  and  by  she  called 
no  more  ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  hand  was  still.  The 
other  side  of  the  slanted  flooring  some  one  prayed  aloud. 
She  had  a  little  baby  at  home.  She  was  asking  God  to 
take  care  of  it  for  her — "  For  Christ's  sake,"  she  said, 
JBene  listened  long  for  the  Amen,  but  it   was  never 
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^)okeii.  Beyond  they  dug  a  man  out  from  under  a  deat 
body,  unhurt  He  crawled  to  his  feet,  and  broke  into 
furious  blasphemlefl. 

As  coBsciousuess  came  fully,  agony  grew.  Sone  shut 
her  lips  and  folded  her  bleeding  hands  together,  and 
uttered  no  cry.  Del  did  screaming  enough  for  two,  she 
thought  Her  hurt,  she  knew,  was  not  unto  death ;  bu< 
it  must  be  cared  for  before  very  long.  How  far  could  sh« 
support  this  slow  bleeding  away  ? 

She  thought  of  her  father,  of  Dick ;  of  the  bright 
little  kitchen  and  supper-table  set  for  three ;  of  the  son^ 
that  she  had  sung  in  the  flush  of  the  morning.  life- 
even  her  life — ^grew  sweet,  now  that  it  was  slipping  firon 
her. 

Del  cried  presently  that  they  were  cutting  them  oui 
The  glare  of  the  bonfires  struck  through  an  opening, 
saws  and  axes  flashed ;  voices  grew  distinct 

"  They  never  can  get  at  me,"  said  Sene.  **  I  must  be 
able  to  crawl.  If  you  could  get  some  of  those  bricks  off 
of  my  feet,  Del !" 

Del  took  ofl*  two  or  three  in  a  frightened  way ;  then, 
seeing  the  blood  on  them,  sat  down  and  cried. 

A  Scotch  girl,  with  one  arm  shattered,  crept  up  and 
removed  the  pile ;  then  fainted. 

The  opening  broadened,  brightened  ;  the  sweet  night 
wind  blew  in  ;  the  safe  night  sky  shone  through.  8eue*s 
heart  leaped  within  her.  Out  in  the  wind  and  under  the 
sky  die  should  stand  again  after  all !  Back  in  the  little 
kitchen,  where  the  sun  shone,  and  she  could  sing  a  song, 
there  would  yet  be  a  place  for  her.  She  worked  her  head 
from  under  the  beam,  and  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow 

At  that  moment  she  heard  a  cry  : 

"Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  the  ruins  are  on  fibe T* 
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A  man  working  over  the  debris  from  the  outside  had 
taken  the  notion — it  being  rather  dark  just  there — to 
carry  a  lantern  with  him. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,"  a  voice  cried  from  the  crowd, 
"don't  stay  there  with  that  light!*' 

But  while  this  voice  yet  sounded  it  was  the  dreadful 
fate  of  the  man  with  the  lantern  to  let  it  fall,  and  it 
broke  upon  the  ruined  mass. 

**  Del,"  said  Sene  presently, "  I  smell  the  smoke."  And 
in  a  little  while, "  How  red  it  is  growing  away  over  there 
at  the  left  I" 

To  lie  here  and  watch  the  hideous  redness  crawling 
after  her,  springing  at  her !  It  had  seemed  greater  than 
reason  ooald  bear  at  first. 

They  were  working  to  save  her,  with  rigid,  stern  facea 
A:plank  snapped,  a  rod  yielded ;  they  drew  out  the  Scotch 
girl ;  her  hair  was  singed  ;  then  a  man  with  blood  upon 
his  '&oe  and  wrists  held  down  his  arms. 

"  There's  time  for  one  more !  God  save  the  rest  of  ye 
—I  can't!" 

Del  sprang;  then  stopped — even  Del — stopped, 
ashamed,  and  looked  back  at  the  cripple. 

Asenath  at  this  sat  up  erect  The  latent  herobm  in 
her  awoke.  All  her  thoughts  grew  clear  and  bright 
The  tangled  skein  of  her  perplexed  and  troubled  winter 
unwound  suddenly.  This,  then,  was  the  way.  It  was 
better  so.  God  had  provided  Himself  a  lamb  for  the 
bumt-ofiering. 

So  she  said,  ''  Go,  Del,  and  tell  him  that  I  sent  you 
with  my  dear  love,  and  that  it's  all  right." 

And  Del  at  the  first  word  went  She  sat  and  watched 
them  draw  her  out ;  it  was  a  slow  process ;  the  loose 
sleeve  of  her  factory  sacque  was  scorched. 
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Somebody  at  work  outside  turned  suddenly  and  caughi 
ber.  It  was  Dick.  The  love  which  he  bad  fought  so 
long  broke  free  of  barrier  in  that  hour.  He  kissed  her 
pink  arm  where  the  burnt  sleeve  fell  off.  He  uttered  a 
cry  at  the  blood  upon  her  face.  She  turned  faint  with 
the  sense  of  safety,  and  with  a  face  as  white  as  her  own 
he  bore  her  away  in  his  arms  to  the  hospital  over  the 
crimson  snow. 

Asenath  looked  out  through  the  glare  and  smoke  with 
parched  lips.  For  a  scratch  upon  the  girl's  smooth  cheek 
he  had  quite  forgotten  her.  They  had  left  her,  tombed 
alive  here  in  this  furnace,  and  gone  their  happy  way. 
Yet  it  gave  her  a  curious  sense  of  relief  and  triumph. 
If  this  were  all  that  she  could  be  to  him,  the  thing 
which  she  had  done  was  right,  quite  right.  God 
must  have  known.  She  turned  away,  and  shut  her  eyes 
again. 

When  she  opened  them,  neither  Dick,  nor  Del,  nor 
crimsoned  snow,  nor  sky  were  there,  only  the  smoke 
writhing  up  a  pillar  of  blood-red  flame. 

The  child  who  had  called  for  her  mother  began  to  sob 
out  that  she  was  afraid  to  die  alone. 

"Come  here,  Molly,"  said  Sene.  "Can  you  crawl 
around  ?" 

Molly  crawled  around. 

"  Put  your  head  in  my  lap,  and  your  arms  about  my 
waist,  and  I  will  put  my  hands  in  yours — so.  There  1  I 
guess  that's  better,  isn't  it?" 

But  they  had  not  given  them  up  yet.  In  the  still  un- 
burut  rubbish  at  the  right  some  one  had  wrenched  an 
opening  within  a  foot  of  Seue's  face.  They  clawed  at 
the  solid  iron  pintles  like  savage  things,  A  fireman 
fainted  in  the  glow. 
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**  Give  it  up !"  cried  the  crowd  from  behind.  "  It  can't 
be  done !    Fall  back  !'* — then  hushed,  awe-struck. 

An  old  man  was  crawling  along  upon  his  hands  and 
knees  over  the  heated  bricks.  He  was  a  very  old  man. 
His  gray  hair  blew  about  in  the  wind. 

"  I  want  my  little  gal !"  he  said.  "  Can't  anybody  tell 
me  where  to  find  my  little  gal  ?" 

A  rough-looking  young  fellow  pointed  in  perfect 
silence  through  the  smoke. 

"I'll  have  her  out  yet.  I'm  an  old  man,  but  I  can 
help.  She's  my  little  gal,  ye  see.  Hand  me  that  there 
dipper  of  water;  it'll  keep  her  from  choking,  maybe. 
Now !  Keep  cheery,  Sene !  Ygur  old  father'll  get  ye 
out.     Keep  up  good  heart,  child !     That's  it !" 

"It's  no  use,  father.  Don't  feel  bad,  father.  I  don't 
mind  it  very  much." 

"No  more  ye  needn't,  Senath,  for  it'll  be  over  in  a 
minute.  Don't  be  downcast  yet  I  We'll  have  ye  safe 
at  home  before  ye  know  it.  Drink  a  little  more  water 
— do  now !     They'll  get  at  ye  now,  sure !" 

But  out  above  the  crackle  and  the  roar  a  woman's 
voice  rang  like  a  bell : 

**  We*re  going  home  to  die  no  more.'* 

A  child's  notes  quavered  in  the  chorus.  From  sealed 
and  unseen  graves  white  young  lips  swelled  the  glad 
refrain: 

"We're  going,  going  home." 

The  crawling  smoke  turned  yellow,  turned  red.  Voice 
after  voice  broke  and  hushed  utterly.  One  only  sang 
on  like  silver.  It  flung  defiance  down  at  death.  It 
chimed  into  the  lurid  sky  without  a  tremor.  For  one 
vtood  bwide  her  in  the  furnace,  and  his  form  was  lika 
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unto  the  form  of  the  Son  of  God.  Their  eyes  mei^ 
Why  should  not  Aseoath  eing  ? 

''  Senath !"  cried  the  old  man  out  upon  the  bunuDg 
bricks ;  he  was  scorched  now,  from  his  gray  hair  to  hii 
patched  boots. 

The  answer  came  triumphantly: 

*'  To  die  no  more,  to  die  no  man. 
We're  going  home  to  die  no  mor»  *' 

"  Sene  I  little  Sene !" 

But  some  one  pulled  him  back. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 


OLD  LETTERS. 


I'M  keeping  them  all  for  the  sake  of  my  darlings^ — 
The  loved  and  the  lost  by  God  kindly  given. 
Tw^o  are  still  wandering,  heart-sick  and  sorrowing, 
And  four  have  passed  thro*  the  portals  of  heaven. 

X*m  sitting  alone  by  the  desolate  hearthstone, 
Reading  their  letters  while  memories  flow, 

Stirring  my  heart  to  its  uttermost  fountains, 
Like  echoes  of  harp-strings  that  broke  long  aga 

Here  is  a  missive  from  Bertha,  our  beauty. 
Who  wedded  the  dissolute  heir  of  the  Grange 

She  is  "  My  Lady"  in  satin  and  diamonds, 
Beautiful  Bertha,  so  altered  and  strange. 

Was  it  a  dream  that  her  fair  jeweled  fingers 
Traced  in  bitterness  the  lines  that  I  read — 

"Come  to  me,  sister,  Vm  both  sick  and  wretched, 
I  loved  him  and  lost  him !     I  wish  I  were  dead  P 

I  meet  her  sometimes  in  the  pride  of  her  grandeur. 
Haughty  and  cold  as  the  white  falling  snow. 
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I  pity  the  child  for  the  mask  she  is  wearing. 
And  sigh  for  the  heart  lyiog  broken  below. 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  winsome,  wee  sister. 

Dear  little  Bertha,  so  gentle  and  fair, 
I'm  keeping  this  token  of  early  affection, 

Of  Bertha's  first  sorrow  and  Bertha's  despair. 

Here  is  a  letter  all  poet-marked  and  blackened" 

Jamie  was  coming  from  over  the  sea. 
Idolized  Jamie,  blithe  brother  Jamie ! 

Returning  to  home,  to  mother,  and  me. 

Here  is  another  "for  Jamie's  pet  sister," 
Some  pitying  stranger  had  written  to  me. 

Jamie  was  sleeping,  peacefully  sleeping. 
Under  the  treacherous,  merciless  sea. 

Here  in  its  envelope,  war-worn  and  blackened, 
Is  a  letter  from  father  to  her  he  loved  best — 

Father,  who  died  on  the  red  field  of  battle, 

With  Liberty's  stream  flowing  out  from  his  breast 

Glad  was  that  time  when  the  loud  shouts  of  victory 
Swelled  at  the  nation's  proud  heart  like  a  flood. 

But  costly  the  triumph,  yes,  dear  was  the  conquest, 
Won  at  the  price  of  our  father's  life-blood. 

Under  the  turf  daisy -crowned  in  its  beauty. 
My  best  love  soon  folded  her  hands  to  her  breast: 

They  wanted  another  to  praise  God  in  heaven. 

And  mother,  dear  mother,  was  called  with  the  rest. 

Ah,  but  I  missed  her  thro'  long  nights  of  anguish! 

Choking  with  sobs  that  I  could  not  repress. 
And  the  head  of  poor,  little,  motherless  Lily, 

Nestled  to  sorrowAil  rest  on  my  breast. 
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Here  is  the  message  that  Lily  was  dying — 
Mother's  sweet  baby,  I  reared  as  my  own  I 

Seventeen  summers  the  angels  but  lent  her, 

And  Lily,  the  bride  of  a  twelvemonth,  had  flowD« 

I  kissed  her  cold  lips,  aud  smoothed  back  her  tresses 

Robing  her,  too,  in  daintiest  white. 
The  fair  golden  head  that  lay  in  my  bosom 

Rests  *neath  the  long-waving  grave-grass  to-night. 

Here  is  a  tear-blotted  farewell  from  Lula, 
Who  would  be  an  actress,  she  willfully  said. 

Silver-voiced  Lula,  who  went  with  the  summer! 
Where — oh*  where  is  she? — liviug  or  dead? 

Ah !  me,  when  the  sad  tears  of  Mem'ry  are  flowing. 
In  sorrowful  retrospect  over  the  Past, 

Their  dear  faces  come,  as  of  old,  and  they  whisper, 
"Be  patient,  thy  earth-days  are  vanishing  fast." 

Where  is  the  ribbon  ?    There,  tie  up  the  letters, 
Sorrowful  records  of  Home's  scattered  band. 

I'm  lonely  without  them,  so  weary  of  waiting 
To  meet  them  again  in  a  happier  land. 

I  was  the  first-born,  their  joy  and  their  comfort. 

I  am  the  last  and  the  loneliest  now. 
Waiting  to  go,  when  the  Father  shall  call  me, 

The  one  withered  leaf  on  Winter's  bare  bough. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  TONGUE. 


MY  brethren,  be  not  many  masters,  knowing  that  we 
shall  receive  the  greater  condemnation. 
For  in  many  things  we  offend  all.     If  any  man  offend 
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not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to 
bridle  the  whole  body. 

Behold,  we  put  bits  in  the  horses'  mouths,  that  they 
may  obey  us ;  and  we  turn  about  their  whole  body. 

Behold  also  the  ships,  which  though  they  be  so  great, 
and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  turned  about 
with  a  very  small  helm,  whithersoever  the  go vernor  listeth. 

Even  so  the  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth 
great  things.  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth ! 

And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity ;  so  is 
the  tongue  among  our  members,  that  it  defileth  the 
whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature ; 
and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell. 

For  every  kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  ser- 
pents, and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been 
tamed  of  mankind : 

But  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame;  it  is  an  unruly 
evil,  full  of  deadly  poison. 

Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father ;  and  therewith 
curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God. 

Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  curs- 
ing.    My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet 
water  and  bitter? 

Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive  berries? 
either  a  vine,  figs?  so  can  no  fountain  both  yield  salt 
water  and  fresh. 

Who  is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with  knowledge 
among  you  ?  let  him  shew  out  of  a  good  conversation 
his  works  with  meekness  of  wisdom. 

But  if  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife  in  your  hearts^ 
glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the  truth. 
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This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly, 
seDsual,  devilish. 

For  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion 
and  every  evU  work. 

But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hy- 
pocrisy. 

And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  ot 
them  that  make  peace.  Bible. 


LINCOLN'S  LAST  DREAM. 


APRIL  flowers  were  in  the  hollows ;  in  the  air  were 
April  bells. 
And  the  wings  of  purple  swallows  rested  on  the  battle 

shells ; 
From  the  war's  long  scene  of  horror  now  the  nation 

found  release ; 
All  the  day  the  old  war  bugles  blew  the  blessed  notes  ol 
peace. 
'Thwart  the  twilight's  damask  curtains 

Fell  the  night  upon  the  land, 
Like  God's  smile  of  benediction 
Shadowed  faintly  by  His  hand. 
In  the  twilight,  in  the  dusk  light,  in  the  starlight  every 

where. 
Banners  waved  like  gardened  flowers  in  the  palpitating  air. 

In  Art's  temple  there  were  greetings,  gentle  hurryingi 

of  feet, 
^nd  triumphant  strains  of  music  rose  amid  the  Aum< 

bers  sweet. 
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Soldiers  gathered,  heroes  gathered,  women  beautiful 

were  there : 
Will  he  come,  the  land's  Beloved,  there  to  rest  an  hour 

from  care  ? 
Will  he  come  who  for  the  people 

Long  the  cross  of  pain  has  borne — 
Prayed  in  silence,  wept  in  silence. 

Held  the  hand  of  God  alone? 
Will  he  share  the  hour  of  triumph,  now  his  mighty 

work  is  done  ? 
Here  receive  the  people's  plaudits,  now  the  victory  is 

won? 

O'er  thy  dimpled  waves,  Potomac,  softly  now  the  moon- 
beams creep; 
O'er  far  Arlington's  green  meadows,  where  the  brave 

forever  sleep. 
*Tis  Grood  Friday;  bells  are  tolling,  bells  of  chapels 

beat  the  air 
On  thy  quiet  shores,  Potomac;  Arlington,  serene  and 

fair. 
And  he  comes,  the  nation's  hero, 

From  the  White  House,  worn  with  care 
Hears  the  name  of  "  Lincoln !"  ringing 

In  the  thronged  streets  everywhere ; 
Hears  the  bells — what  memories  bringing  to  his  long 

uplifted  heart ! 
Hears  the  plaudits  of  the  people  as  he  gains  the  Hall  of 

Art. 

Fhrobs  the  air  with  thrilling  music,  gayly  onward  sweeps 

the  play ; 
But  he  little  heeds  the  laughter,  for  his  thoughts  are  £m 

ftway; 
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hnd  he  whispers  faiDtly,  sadly :  "  Oft  a  Blessed  Form 

I  see, 
WalkiDg  calmly  'mid  the  people  on  the  shores  of  Galilee; 
Oft  I've  wished  His  steps  to  follow, 

Gently  listen,  wife  of  mine! 
When  the  cares  of  State  are  over, 

I  will  go  to  Palestine. 
And  the  paths  the  Blessed  followed  I  will  walk  from 

sea  to  sea. 
Follow  Him  who  healed  the  people  on  the  shores  of 

Galilee." 


Hung  the  flag  tnumphant  o'er  him,  and  his  eyes  with 

tears  were  dim, 
Though  a  thousand  eyes  before  him  lifted  oft  their  smiles 

to  him. 
Forms  of  statesmen,  forms  of  heroes,  women  beautiful 

were  there, 
But  it  was  another  vision  that  had  calmed  his  brow  of 

care. 
Tabor  glowed  in  light  before  him, 

Carmel  in  the  evening  sun ; 
Faith's  strong  armies  grandly  marching 

Through  the  vale  of  Esdralon ; 
Bethany's  palm-shaded  gardens,  where  the  Lord  the  sis- 

ters  met, 
And  the  Paschal  moon  arising  o'er  the  brow  of  Olivet 

Now  the  breath    of  light  applauses  rose  the  templed 

arches  through, 
Btirred  the  folds  of  silken  bannei's,  mingled  red  and  whi^ 

^d  blue; 
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But  the  Dreamer  seemed  to  heed  not :  rose  the  past  his 

eye  before — 
Armies  guarding   the  Potomac,  hashing  through  the 

Shenandoah ; 
Grathering  armies,  darkening  navies, 

Heroes  marching  forth  to  die ; 
Chickamauga,  Chattanooga, 

And  the  Battle  of  the  Sky ; 
Silent  prayers  to  free  the  bondmen  in  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
And  God's  angel's  sword  uplifted  to  fulfill  his  heart's 

desire. 

Thought  he  of  the  streets  of  Richmond  on  the  late  tri- 
umphant day, 

When  the  swords  of  vanquished  leaders  at  his  feet  sur- 
rendered lay, 

\Vnen  amid  the  sweet  bells  ringing  all  the  sable  multi- 
tudes 

Shouted  forth  the  name  of  "  Lincoln !"  like  a  rushing  of 
the  floods ; 
Thought  of  all  his  heart  had  suflered, 

All  his  struggles  and  renown, — 
Dreaming  not  that  just  above  him 
Lifted  was  the  martyr's  crown ; 

Seeing  not  the  dark  form  stealing  through  the  music* 
haunted  air ; 

Knowing  not  that  'mid  the  triumph  the  betrayer's  feet 
were  there. 

April  morning ;  flags  are  blowing :  thwart  each  flag  a 

sable  bar, 
Dead,  the  leader  of  the  people ;  dead,  the  world's  gre^ 

♦ 

eommonpr. 
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Bells  on  the  Potomac  tolling;  tolling  by  the  Sangamon; 
Tolling  from  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  Ocean  of  the  Sua 
Friend  and  foe  clasp  hands  in  silence^ 

Listen  to  the  low  prayers  said, 
Hear  the  people's  benedictions, 
Hear  the  nations  praise  the  dead. 
Lovely  land  of  Palestina !  he  thy  shores  will  never  see, 
But,  his  dream  fulfilled,  he  follows  Him  who  walked  in 
Galilee. 

Hezekiah  Butterwobth. 


AUNTY  DOLEFUL'S  VISIT. 


HOW  do  you  do,  Cornelia?  I  heard  you  were  sick, 
and  I  stepped  in  to  cheer  you  up  a  little.  My 
friends  often  say,  "  It's  such  a  comfort  to  see  you, 
Auntv  Doleful.  You  have  such  a  flow  of  conversation 
and  are  so  lively."  Besides,  I  said  to  myself  as  I  came 
up  the  stairs,  "  Perhaps  this  is  the  last  time  I'll  ever  see 
Cornelia  Jane  alive." 

You  don't  mean  to  die  yet,  eh  ?  Well,  now,  how 
do  you  know?  You  can't  tell.  You  think  you're  a 
gettin'  better,  but  there  was  poor  Mrs.  Jones  sitting  up, 
and  every  one  saying  how  smart  she  was,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  she  was  taken  with  spasms  in  the  heart  and 
went  off*  like  a  flash.  But  you  must  be  careful  and  not 
get  anxious  or  excited.  Keep  quite  calm,  and  don't 
fret  about  anything.  Of  course,  things  can't  go  jest  as 
if  you  were  down  stairs ;  and  I  wondered  whether  you 
knew  your  little  Billy  was  sailing  about  in  a  tub  on  the 
piill-pond,  and  that  your  little  Sammj  was  letting  yoqr 
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Bttle  Jimmy  a-down  from  the  veranda  roof  in  a  clothei 
basket 

Goodness!  what's  the  matter?  I  guess  Providence 
il  take  care  of  'em;  don't  look  so.  You  thought 
Bridget  was  watchin'  them  ?  No ;  I  saw  her  talking  to 
a  man  at  the  gate.  He  looks  to  me  like  a  burglar. 
There  was  a  family  at  Knob  Hill  last  week  all  killed 
for  fifty  dollars.  Yes,  indeed.  Now,  don't  fidget  so; 
it  will  be  bad  for  the  baby. 

Poor  little  dear !  How  singular  it  is,  to  be  sure,  that 
you  can*t  tell  whether  a  child  is  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  a  cripple,  at  that  age.  It  might  be  all  and  you'd 
never  know  it.  Most  of  them  that  have  their  senses 
make  bad  use  of  them  though ;  that  ought  to  be  your 
comfort,  if  it  does  turn  out  to  have  anything  dreadful 
the  matter  with  it. 

How  is  Mr.  Knobble?  Well,  but  finds  it  warm  in 
town,  eh?  Well,  I  should  think  he  would.  They  are 
dropping  down  by  hundreds  there  from  sunstroke.  You 
must  prepare  your  mind  for  anything.  Then,  a  trip  on 
these  railroad  trains  is  justa-riskin'  your  life  every  time 
you  take  one.  B^ck  and  forth  as  he  is,  it's  just  a-triflin' 
with  danger.  Don't  forget  now,  Cornelia,  that  the 
doctor  said  you  must  keep  calm. 

Dear !  dear !  now  to  think  what  dreadful  things  hang 
over  us  all  the  time!  Oh  dear!  Scarlet  fever  has 
broken  out  in  the  villi^e,  C^ornelia.  Little  Isaac  Por- 
ter has  it,  and  I  saw  your  Jimmy  playing  with  him  last 
Saturday. 

Well,  I  must  be  going  now.  I've  got  another  sick 
friend,  and  I  sha'n't  think  my  duty  done  unless  I  cheer 
her  up  a  little  before  T  sleep.  Good-bye.  How  pale 
you  look,  Cornelia.    I  don't  believe  you  have  a  good 
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doctor.    Do  send  him  away  and  get  somebody  elM 
You  don't  look  as  well  as  you  did  when  I  came  in. 

If  anything  happens  send  for  me  at  once.     If  I  can't 
do  anything  else,  I  can  cheer  you  up  a  little. 

Mary  Kyle  Dalla& 


AN  EASTER-TIDE  DELIVERANCE,  A.  D.  43a 

THE  sun  was  drowned  in  the  western  tide, 
The  moon  shone  pale  on  the  mountain  side ; 
The  heathen  host,  by  the  camp-fire's  light, 
In  feast  and  revels  passed  the  night. 
They  talked  of  deeds  that  should  be  done 
At  early  dawn  of  the  morrow's  sun ; 
They  laughed  in  scorn  that  the  Christian  band 
Their  mighty  host  should  dare  withstand. 
The  Christians  prayed  thro*  the  whole  night  long^ 
Their  arms  were  weak,  their  faith  was  strong. 
Close  pressed  the  foe  on  every  side, 
But  heaven  above  was  fair  and  wide. 
The  sun  that  sank  in  the  blood-red  sea. 
An  earthly  type  of  their  fate  might  be. 
The  moon  that  shone  with  so  cold  a  light 
In  vain  might  seek  them  another  night; 
But  Christ,  their  leader,  would  faithful  be, 
And  death  in  His  cause  is  victyry. 
Hours  passed — one  ray  of  morning  light 
Was  on  the  topmost  mountain  height 
On  a  lofty  crag,  sublime  and  high, 
A  form  stood  forth  'gainst  the  glowing  sky. 
The  Saiiit  Germanus ! — he  turned  his  eyei 
Where  Easter's  sun  began  to  rise. 
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No  word  of  sorrow  his  lipa  let  fisill, 

No  word  of  dangers  around  them  all. 

He  bared  to  heaveo  his  reverent  head, 

For  Christ  this  mom  arose  from  the  deed. 

Then  "Alleluia  5"  aloud  he  cried, 

And  "Alleluia !"  the  rocks  replied; 

And  "Alleluia!"  from  cliff  to  cave, 

An  answering  shout  the  Christians  gave. 

The  echoes  sound  it  again  and  again, 

Like  the  voice  of  a  host  of  mighty  men. 

The  heathens  start,  with  strange,  vague  fear, 

"What  unseen  foes  have  drawn  so  near? 

Hath  the  God  of  the  Christiahs  sent  in  the  night 

His  bands  of  Angels  to  join  iu  the  fight?" 

Then  wild  with  terror  they  fled  away — 

The  battle  was  won  that  Easter-Day. 

Is  life  so  hopeless,  brother,  to  thee, 

That  naught  but  death  can  bring  victory? 

RUe  thou  above  thine  own  despair, 

Forget  thyself  and  thy  pressing  care; 

Let  the  voice  of  praise  from  thy  lips  arise, 

Thine  Alleluia  mount  to  the  skies; 

And  on  thy  heart's  glad  Easter-Day, 

Thy  foes,  in  terror,  shall  fly  away. 

Maria  H.  Bulfinch. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  CASSANDRA  BROWN. 


rn HOUGH  I  met  her  in  the  summer,  when  one's  heart 
-L        lies  round  at  ease, 

As  it  were  in  tennis  costume,  and  a  man's  not  hard  tt 
please; 
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Yet  I  think  at  any  season  to  have  met  her  was  to  lov€ 
While  her  tones,  unspoiled,  unstudied,  had  the  softneai 
of  the  dove. 

At  request  she  read  us  poems  in  a  nook  among  the  pineS; 
And  her  artless  voice  lent  music  to  the  least  mehjdiouE 

lines; 
Though  she  lowered  her  shadowing  lashes,  in  an  earnest 

reader's  wise, 
Yet  we  caught  blue  gracious  glimpses  of  the  heavens 

that  were  in  her  eyes. 

As  in  paradise  I  listened.     Ah !  I  did  not  understand 
That  a  little  cloud,  no  larger  than  the  average  human 

hand, 
Might,  as  stated  oft  in  fiction,  spread  into  a  sable  pall, 
When  she  said  that  she  should  study  Elocution  in  iha 

fall. 

I  admit  her  earliest  efforts  w^ere  not  in  the  Ercles  vein ; 
She  began   with,  "Lit-tle   Maaybel,  with   her  faayce 

against  the  paayne. 
And  the  beacon-light  a-trrremble," — which,  although  ii 

made  me  wince. 
Is  a  thing  of  cheerful  nature  to  the  things  she's  ren« 

dered  since. 

Having  learned  the  Soulful  Quiver,  she  acquired  the 

Melting  Mo-o-an, 
And  the  way  she  gave  "  Young  Grayhead  "  would  have 

liquefied  a  stone. 
Then  the  Sanguinary  Tragic  did  her  energies  employ, 
And  she  tore  mv  taste  to  tatters  when  she  slew  "The 

Polish  Boy." 
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It's  not  pleasant  for  o   fellov;  when  the  jewel  of  hig 

soul 
Wades  through  slaughter  on  the  carpet,  while  her  orbs 

in  frenzy  roll : 
What  was  I  that  I  should  murmur?    Yet  it  gave  me 

grievous  pain 
That  she  rose  in  social  gatherings  and  Searched  among 

the  Slain. 

I   was  forced  to  look   upon   her,  in   my  desperation 

dumb, 
Knowing  well  that  when  her  awful   opportunity  was 

come 
She  would  give  us  battle,  murder,  sudden  death  at  very 

least, 
As  a  skeleton   of  warning,  and   a  blight    upon    the 

feast 

Onoe,  ah !  once  I  fell  a-dreaming ;  some  one  played  a 

polonaise 
I  associated  strongly  with  those  happier  August  days ; 
And  I  mused,  "  I'll  speak  this  eveuing,''  recent  pangs 

forgotten  quite. 
Sudden  shrilled  a  scream  of  anguish :  "  Curfew  shall  not 

ring  to-night !" 

Ah  I  that  sound  was  as  a  curfew,  quenching  rosy,  warm 

romance : 
Were  it  safe  to  wed  a  woman  one  so  oft  would  wish  in 

France? 
Oh !  as  she  "  cull-imbed  "  that  ladder,  swift  my  mount* 

ing  hope  came  down. 
I  am  still  a  single  cynic ;  she  is  still  Cassandra  Brown  I 

CoROEfius  Green. 
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HOW  THE  GOSPEL  CAME  TO  JIM  OAKS. 


ONE  Christmas  Eve  a  strange  tragedy  was  enacted 
in  the  far  Northwest.  Away  up  in  Montana  a 
mining  camp  was  established  in  days  when  women  were 
as  scarce  in  that  country  as  they  were  in  the  early  days 
of  the  settlement  of  California;  there  was,  in  fact,  but 
one  woman  in  the  camp.  She  was  young,  of  fine  ap- 
pearance, great  physical  strength  and  endurance,  and 
indomitable  nerve.  Two  years  before,  she  had  left  an 
unhappy  home  in  Wisconsin  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
reckless  dare  devil  named  Jim  Oaks,  with  whom  she 
had  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long,  slow  journey 
across  the  intervening  plains.  This  man  just  missed 
being  a  ruffian  through  his  wife's  influence.  She  loved 
him  with  noble  devotion,  and,  although  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  a  like  attachment,  he  loved  her,  too,  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own. 

The  day  before  Christmas  dawned  lowering.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  huge,  lumbering  clouds 
began  to  loom  in  the  northwest.  All  signs  portended 
one  of  those  fierce,  cold  storms  that  occasionally  de- 
scend upon  the  border,  arresting  torrents  in  chains  of 
ice,  and  freezing  even  the  shaggy-coated  bufialoes. 

At  nightfall  the  wind,  changing  to  the  northeast, 
grew  stronger  and  brought  snow\  As  the  cold  increased, 
the  snow  was  condensed  into  fine  particles  that  bit  like 
needles  into  the  oliccks  of  belated  miners  struggling 
toward  their  cabin-:.  Tlic  gusts  wore  so  violent  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  even  a  lighted  window  at  a  few 
yards'  distance. 

It  was  considerably  past  Jitn  Oaks'  su[>per-time.  But 
<«s  Oaks  was  the  only  man  in  the  eiuup  who. didn't  have 
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to  cook  his  own  meals,  he  had  lapsed  into  a  habit  of 
coming  in  late  for  supper,  for  which  fault  his  wife,  who 
was  not  of  a  complaining  disposition,  never  reproached 
him. 

It  was  seven  o'clock.  Mrs.  Oaks  fed  the  fire,  then 
stepped  to  the  pane  of  glass  which  formed  the  only 
window  in  the  diggings,  and  essayed  to  look  out  into  the 
night.  The  glass  was  caked  inside  with  frost  and  cov- 
ered on  the  outside  by  a  snowdrift.  Sighing,  the  young 
wife  returned  to  her  seat  by  the  fire,  and  then,  putting 
her  hand  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  she  drew  out — 
what? 

A  well-worn  copy  of  the  New  Testament. 

There  was  something  covert  in  the  manner  in  which 
she  brought  this  volume  into  the  light,  and,  thinking 
she  heard  a  noise  at  the  door,  she  thrust  it  back  again. 
Jim  Oaks  had  somehow  and  somewhere  acquired  so 
rank  a  detestation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  hear  them  quoted  from  or  even  mentioned. 

Finding  that  the  noise  was  nothing  but  the  crunch  of 
a  settling  drift,  she  opened  the  little  book  and  began  to 
read. 

The  passages  on  which  she  was  accustomed  to  dwell 
were  all  marked  and  underscored  with  a  pencil.     High- 
spirited  and  able  to  handle  a  rifie  or  a  revolver  on  occa 
sion,  she  was  a  sincere  Christian  in  most  respects,  and 
quiet  in  her  ways. 

She  sat,  with  the  Testament  spread  open  on  her  lap 
and  the  Christmas  Eve  supper  growing  browner  in  front 
of  the  fire,  until  nearly  eight  o'clock.  Then,  as  a  mighty 
throe  of  the  storm  threatened  to  wrench  the  cabin  from 
its  foundations,  she  started  up  with  a  cry : 

"  Jim !   why,  Jim  was  to  be  off  at  Wild  Swan  Gulch 
8 
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this  afternooD.  He  was  going  to  get  us  some  feathen 
for  Christmas.  Ah,  me !  it  is  eight  o*cIock.  And  the 
storm !     How  ever  cau  he  find  his  way  home?" 

Springing  to  the  door,  she  lifted  the  hickory  latch  and 
drew  it  toward  her.  The  mass  of  snow  which  had 
been  piled  agaiust  it  fell  in  and  streamed  across  the 
floor,  and  the  blast,  driving  in  more  snow,  extinguished 
the  candle. 

"HahT' 

In  a  few  moments  she  had  managed  to  sweep  awaj 
a  part  of  the  drift  and  close  the  door.  Then  she  re-lit 
the  candle.  Going  to  an  old  horse-hide-covered  trunk 
in  a  corner,  she  pulled  out  of  it  her  husband's  spare  suit, 
dressed  herself  in  it,  and  put  ou  the  long  rubber  boots 
Jim  wore  when  he  worked  in  the  sluices;  then  his  old 
cap,  tied  close  to  her  head  with  a  comforter ;  then  her 
own  thick  shawl  and  mittens.  Lighting  her  lantern  and 
taking  a  shovel,  she  opened  the  door  again  and  attacked 
the  drift  untl^  it  yielded  far  enough  to  let  her  latch  the 
door  behind  her. 

The  night  was  awfnl.  She  could  see  nothing  through 
the  skurry.  She  hardly  dared  to  turn  her  face  to  the 
yelling  blast.  She  thought  of  asking  some  one  to  ac- 
company her,  but  the  camp  lay  some  distance  out  of  her 
line.  Moreover,  she  knew  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion. She  could  feel  her  way  anywhere  if  necessary; 
besides,  she  had  her  lantern — that  would  enable  her  to 
distinguish  objects  within  a  small  circle.  Turning  reso- 
lutely in  the  direction  of  Wild  Swan  Gulch,  she  set  out 
to  find  her  husband  and  guide  him  home. 

As  she  emerged  from  the  canyon  and  gained  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  broken  plain,  a  strange  pause  came. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  winds  had  suddenly  forsaken  th« 
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neighborhood  and  gone  reeling  away  into  the  mountains. 
She  took  advantage  of  this  sinister  calm  to  hurry  on- 
ward at  a  run.    Out  of  breath  at  last,  she  stumbled  and  fell. 

The  lantern  went  out. 

She  had  no  matches ! 

Staggering  to  her  feet,  she  heard  the  moan  of  the  re- 
turning storm.     She  shouted : 

"  Jim !" 

Again,  with  all  the  might  of  her  voice,  she  lifted  the 
plainsman's  call : 

"  Yip,  yip,  yip ;  ya-hoo !  Jim !" 

No  answer. 

Then  the  tempest  rushed  round  her  in  a  baffling,  fero- 
cious whirl  of  sound  and  wind  and  snow. 

In  the  meantime,  Jim  Oaks  had  been  at  one  of  his  old 
diversions.  Having  returned  from  Wild  Swan  Gulch 
with  a  splendid  trophy  in  the  shape  of  a  black-billed 
swan  drake,  he  was  lounging  toward  home  when  the 
storm  came  on,  and  stopped  in  at  the  last  saloon,  as  usual, 
to  get  a  drink.  It  was  always  warm  and  cozy  in  that 
liquor-mill,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  the  place  was  pecu- 
liarly inviting.  The  boys  were  assembling  for  a  night 
at  poker,  and  Jim  sat  down  and  took  a  band. 

"  It's  kind  o'  rough  on  Minerv,"  he  thought  once,  about 
midnight,  "  leavin'  her  alone  up  thar  such  a  night  as 
this.     Never  mind ;  she'll  worry  it  through,  I  reckon." 

But  when  the  man  entered  his  cabin  next  morning 
and  started  toward  the  bed  with  a  peace  offering  ex- 
tended in  his  hand,  he  was  completely  stunned  by  what 
he  saw.  The  untouched  bed,  the  fireless  hearth,  the  cold, 
untasted  supper,  his  wife's  clothes  strewn  on  the  floor, 
the  open  trunk,  the  absent  cap  and  lantern — these  flashed 
tbe  truth  into  his  brain^ 
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"She's  gone  to  hunt  for  me!  She's  been  gone  « 
long  while — all  night,  p'rhaps — ^in  the  storm.  O  Mi- 
nerv!" 

Out  he  sprang  through  the  doorway.  The  storm  was 
over.  The  air  was  clear,  still,  and  bitterly  cold.  The  sun 
was  riung.  He  cast  one  strenuous  look  around  the  nar- 
row horizon,  then  plunged  through  the  drifts  toward  the 
camp. 

"  Minerv !"  he  shouted.  "  Have  any  of  you  seen 
Minerv?" 

Immediately  the  camp  roused  itself  from  its  slumbers. 
When  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Oaks  was  missing,  the 
miners  volunteered  as  one  man  to  go  to  her  rescue.  It 
was  hard  work  floundering  across  the  gullies  and  wash- 
outs, which  were  packed  to  the  edge  with  snow.  Often 
the  men  shuddered  to  think  of  what  might  be  hidden 
under  those  heavy  white  masses. 

The  first  "  sign  "  was  discovered  by  Jim  Oaks'  part- 
ner, one  "  Spick  "  Jones,  who  kept  to  the  left  and  sig- 
naled from  a  clump  of  timber.  The  bark  was  partially 
torn  off  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  on  the  side  of 
the  tree,  not  by  the  teeth  or  claws  of  a  wild  beast,  but, 
as  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  by  the  hands  of  a  human  crea- 
ture. Almost  every  miner  was  familiar  with  the  trick. 
It  was  a  trick  to  keep  from  freezing  at  the  sacrifice  of 
nails  and  finger  tips.  It  was  a  desperate  method  of  ex- 
ercise to  arrc^t  lethargy. 

Jim  Oaks  set  his  teeth  hard  when  he  saw  the  frozen 
blood-spots  on  the  tree. 

"Stay  with  me,  boys,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "and  help 
me  find  ray  wife." 

The  men  struf;:gled  on. 

^mo  two  hours  later  a  figure  on  a  distant  bl|iff  was 
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geen  waving  a  hat.  All  sought  the  place,  where  the  wind 
had  blown  so  fiercely  during  the  preceding  night  that  it 
had  prevented  the  snow  from  lodging  on  the  windward 
ridges.  Mrs.  Oaks  lay  on  her  back  there,  half  covered 
with  snow,  frozen  to  sleep.  Her  left  hand  was  thrust 
inside  the  vest  she  wore ;  her  right  was  extended  above 
her  head  and  covered  with  blood  from  her  poor,  torn 
fingers. 

Everybody  made  way  for  Jim. 

He  came  up  and  knelt  down  reverently  beside  her, 
and  kissed  her  rigid  lips. 

"Minerv,"  he  said,  gently.  He  reached,  trying  to 
feel  her  heart 

"  Minerv !" 

He  looked  around  on  the  faces  of  his  fellow-miners 
with  such  an  expression  on  his  drawn  and  haggard 
visage  that  they  turned  away. 

He  touched  the  cold  hand  in  her  bosom.  It  covered 
something  which  she  had  clutched  for  when  she  fell. 
He  drew  it  forth ;  it  was  her  Testament.  Opening  it 
mechanically  at  the  fly-leaf,  he  saw  the  words,  written, 
perhaps,  long  before : 

"  This  book  has  been  my  comfort. 

"Read  it,  Jim." 

And  below : 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord. 
He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live ;  and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die." 

"Boys,"  said  Jim,  half  rising  to  his  feet,  and  holding 
out  the  open  book  with  both  his  trembling  hands/' she's 
left  me — a  Christmas  present.    See!" 
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MAN'S  MORTALITY. 


Th«  original  of  this  poem  wiw  found  in  an  Iriah  manuscript  in  Trinity  Codecs 
IHiblin.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  priniitive  Christiaj 
!«ixli(  alx»ut  the  year  554  A.  D. 

LIKE  a  damask  rose  you  see, 
Or  like  a  blossom  on  a  tree. 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  in  May, 

Or  like  the  morning  to  the  day, 

Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 

Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonah  made; 

Even  such  is  man,  whose  thread  b  spun. 

Drawn  out  and  out,  and  so  is  done. 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth, 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hastetfa. 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies. 
The  gourd  consumes,  the  man — he  dies. 

Like  the  grass  that's  newly  sprung, 

Or  like  the  tale  that's  new  begun. 

Or  like  the  bird  that's  here  to-day, 

Or  like  the  pearled  dew  in  May, 

Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span, 

Or  like  the  singing  of  the  swan ; 

Even  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath, 

Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
The  grass  withers,  the  tale  is  ended. 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dew's  ascended, 
The  hour  is  short,  the  span  not  long. 
The  swan's  near  death,  man's  life  is  donc^ 

Like  to  the  bubble  in  the  brook. 
Or  in  a  jglass  much  like  a  look; 
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Or  like  the  shuttle  in  weaver's  hand. 

Or  like  the  writing  on  the  sand, 

Or  like  a  thought,  or  like  a  dream, 

Or  like  the  gliding  of  the  stream ; 

Even  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath. 

Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
The  bubble's  out,  the  look  forgot. 
The  shuttle's  flung,  the  writing's  blot. 
The  thought  is  past,  the  dream  is  gona^ 
The  waters  glide,  man's  life  is  done. 

Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

Or  like  a  swift  course  of  water  flow, 

Or  like  the  time  'twixt  flood  and  ebb, 

Or  like  the  spider's  tender  web, 

Or  like  a  race,  or  like  a  goal. 

Or  like  the  dealing  of  a  dole ; 

Even  such  is  man,  whose  brittle  state 

Is  always  subject  unto  fate. 

The  arrow  shot,  the  flood  soon  spent, 
The  time  no  time,  the  web  soon  rent. 
The  race  soon  run,  the  goal  soon  won. 
The  dole  soon  dealt,  man's  life  soon  donft 

Like  to  the  lightning  from  the  sky, 

Or  like  a  poet  that  quick  doth  hie. 

Or  like  a  quaver  in  a  song, 

Or  like  a  journey  three  days  long,  ' 

Or  like  snow  when  summer's  come, 

Or  like  a  pear,  or  like  a  plum ; 

Even  such  is  man,  who  heaps  up  sorrow. 

Lives  but  this  day,  and  dies  to-morrow. 
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The  lightDiug's  pafit,  the  post  must  go« 
The  soDg  is  short,  the  journey  so, 
The  pear  doth  rot,  the  plum  doth  fall, 
The  snow  dissolves,  aud  so  must  all. 

Translated  by  Db.  Donovav. 


RECEIVING  CALLS. 


From  the  Diary  of  a  Miniater't  Wife. 

FOR  one  whole  week  I  have  *'  wasted  my  sweetness  tm 
the  desert  air"  of  Columbusville.  But  brighter 
days  have  dawned.  To-day  our  parishioners  have  made 
us  calls.  This  morning  I  donned  my  meekest  look  and 
simplest  dress,  and  strove  to  await,  with  due  composure, 
the  trying  ordeal. 

First  came  Deacon  Green  and  wife  ;  and  while  he  en- 
tered into  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Hardscrabble  upon  the 
ministerial  duties,  his  good  wife  initiated  me  into  mj 
new  duties.  She  is  a  great,  tall,  stern  looking  woman, 
with  a  noisy  voice,  and  I  shrank  from  the  look  of  her 
coal-black  eye  as  she  interrogated  me  as  to  my  fitness 
for  the  important  station  I  was  to  occupy. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  attend  the  female  prayer-meet- 
mg?"  she  said.  "  It  is  held  every  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
our  house.     Mrs.  Hope  always  attended." 

I  answered  meekly  that  I  should  endeavor  to  attend 
us  often  as  I  could  consistently,  and  felt  much  relieved 
At  the  entrance  of  Squire  Slocum  and  wife. 

She  is  a  fat,  dressy  body,  and  felt  quite  important j 
but  I  had  hardly  exchanged  half  a  dozen  words  with  her 
when  Miss  Tabitha  Trotter  entered.  She  is  a  little, 
withered,  dried-up  old  maid,  and  carried  a  huge  bundlt 
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Id  her  hand.    Scarcely  waiting  for  an  introduction,  sha 
began : 

"  Well,  Mi's.  Hardscrabble,  I  suppose  I  may  put  your 
name  down  as  directress  of  our  Dorcas  Society  ?  We 
meet  every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  difierent  houses. 
Mrs.  Hope  scarcely  missed  a  society  while  here." 

She  put  down  my  name ;  then,  untying  her  bundle, 
exposed  some  half  a  dozen  garments,  cut  out,  and  said : 

"  I  thought  you  could  not  be  very  busy,  as  there  are 
but  two  of  you,  so  I  brought  along  some  coarse  shirts 
for  you  to  make  for  the  Society.  Mrs.  Hope  used  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  sewing  for  us." 

I  proposed  making  them  if  the  Society  would  make 
the  same  number  of  fine  ones  I  had  cut  for  Mr.  H.  She 
eyed  me  contemptuously  for  a  moment,  tied  up  her  bun- 
dle with  a  jerk,  and  flirted  out  of  the  door  just  as  a  bevy 
of  "  harum  scarum  "  girls  entered. 

They  all  chatted  at  once,  flitted  here  and  there,  pulled 
over  all  my  little  ornaments,  and  then,  in  a  chorus  of 
voices,  exclaimed : 

"O,  Mrs.  Hardscrabble!  we  have  put  you  down 
president  of  our  sewing  society.  We  meet  every  Tues 
day  evening,  to  make  fancy  articles,  and  are  going  to 
have  a  fair  to  raise  money  to  buy  new  curtains  and 
cushions  for  our  church.  We  shall  expect  you  to  learn 
us  a  great  many  new  things.  Mrs.  Hope  was  very  in- 
genious, and  took  charge  of  all  the  cutting  and  fixing.'^ 

I  began  a  feeble  protest,  but  was  interrupted : 

"  Oh!  you  need  make  no  excuse  I  We  have  put  down 
your  name,  and  shall  expect  you  to  meet  with  us  the 
next  Society." 

Before  they  left  they  informed  us  that  the  young  peo- 
ple had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  parsonage 
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every  Friday  ^/ening  for  a  Bible  class.  Of  course^  wt 
invited  them  to  do  so  now,  and  Mr.  H.  offered  to  become 
their  teacher. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  on  them  before  it  opened 
to  admit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee,  the  latter  a  languishing 
beauty,  who  threw  herself  into  an  easy  chair,  as  if  the 
exertion  of  walking  some  few  rods  had  completely  ex- 
hausted her  strength.  Spreading  out  her  rich  silk  dress, 
she  fanned  herself  while  telliug  me  how  weak  her  nerves 
were.  A  little,  pale-faced  boy  of  four  summers  accom- 
panied her.  He  pulled  the  books  from  the  table,  tore 
my  cards  and  engravings.  The  only  rebuke  he  received 
from  his  indolent  mother  was,  "  Fie !  what  a  naughty 
boy  !"    As  she  rose  to  take  her  leave  she  said : 

"I  hope,  Mrs.  Hardscrabble,  you  will  visit  a  great 
deal.  I  think  it  the  duty  of  a  minister's  wife.  Mrs. 
Hope  used  to  visit  three  tiroes  a  week." 

Next  came  Miss  Dorothy  Dean,  a  dressy  little  body, 
made  up  of  false  curls,  false  teeth  and  flounces.  She  is 
of  uncertain  age,  but  tried  to  appear  quite  youthful 
She  carried  a  large  bundle  of  tracts  in  her  hand,  and 
soon  informed  me  that  I  was  appointed  tract  distributor 
for  the  village;  it  was  customary  for  the  minister's  wife 
to  hold  the  post.  "  Mrs.  Hope "  (how  I  winced  as  I 
heard  that  name  again)  "usually  went  around  and  left 
the  tracts  at  every  house  twice  a  month." 

Miss  Patience  came  next,  and  after  chatting  a  half 
hour  or  so,  told  me  I  was  appointed  female  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sabbath-school,  to  oversee  the  female  classes 
and  supply  for  absent  teachers.  Mrs.  Hope  (that  bug- 
bear again)  held  the  post  for  the  two  years  she  was  hera 
How  I  wish  the  good  woman  was  here  now  I 

A  group  of  good,  honest,  simple-hearted  people  next 
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thronged  the  house,  and  in  their  company  I  began  to 
recover  myself  somewhat.  There  was  good  old  Mr. 
Waters  and  wife,  so  paternal  in  their  address,  so  gentle 
in  all  their  words  and  actions  ;  Deacon  Cross  and  his 
matronly  dame,  who  talked  to  me  in  such  a  motherly 
way,  and  Miss  Becky  Brown,  a  maiden  lady,  with  a 
heart  full  of  rich,  warm  feelings,  and  a  host  of  others  in 
whose  society  I  shall  delight. 

Then  came  a  couple  that  threw  an  icy  chill  over  my 
heart.  It  was  an  old  couple,  fitmiliarly  known  in  the 
village  as  "Father  aud  Mother  Stevens,*'  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  the  oldest  members  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Hardflcrabble  had  been  unexpectedly  called  away  to  see 
a  sick  man,  and  I  was  obliged  to  receive  them  alone. 
I  did  it  with  fear  and  trembliog,  for  there  was  an  omi- 
nous frown  lingering  on  the  old  man's  shaggy  brows, 
and  his  wife's  skinny  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  as  if 
afraid  a  smile  would  inadvertently  cross  them.  As 
soon  as  they  were  seated  the  old  gentleman  began : 

"  Well,  sister  Hardscrabble,  I  hope  you  are  prepared 
to  enter  upon  your  duties  here  in  a  Christian  way.  I 
think  ministers*  wives  should  be  bright  and  shining 
lights  in  communities.*' 

I  bowed  assent,  and  he  continued: 

"Now  I  hope  you  will  attend  our  class-meeting 
regularly.  We  meet  every  Monday  evening  at  our 
house.  I  think  ministers*  wives  should  attend  everv 
means  of  grace.  Mrs.  Hope  hardly  missed  a  cla^^s- 
meeting  while  here ;  and  then  our  prayer-meetings  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  evenings;  I  hope  you  will  be 
punctual  at  them.  I  think  if  our  ministers*  wives 
would  set  better  examples,  much  of  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  people  would  be  done  away  with.**     (Here 
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the  old  lady  sighed  and  nodded  her  head.)  ''Mrs.  Hop« 
was  a  bright  and  shining  light,  going  in  and  out  among 
the  people  as  a  Christian  should." 

When  Mr.  Hardscrabble  returned  he  found  me  in 
tears,  and  I  have  wept  long  and  bitterly,  because  I  am 
that  most  unfortunate  of  all  women,  a  minister's  wife. 

Almedia  Brown. 


THE  BATTLE  FLAG  AT  SHENANDOAH. 


THE  tented  field  wore  a  wrinkled  frown, 
And  the  emptied  church  from  the  hill  looked  down 
On  the  emptied  road  and  the  emptied  town. 
That  summer  Sunday  morning. 

And  here  was  the  blue,  and  there  was  the  gray; 
And  a  wide  green  valley  rolled  away 
Between  where  the  battling  armies  lay, 
That  sacred  Sunday  morning. 

Young  Custer  sat,  with  impatient  will. 
His  restless  steed,  'mid  his  troopers  still. 
As  he  watched  with  glass  from  the  oak-set  hill. 
That  silent  Sunday  morning. 

Then  fast  he  began  to  chafe  and  fret ; 
"  There's  a  battle  flag  on  a  bayonet 
Too  close  to  my  own  true  soldiers  set 

For  peace  this  Sunday  morning  I 

"  Ride  over,  some  one,"  he  haughtily  said, 

**  And  bring  it  to  me !     Why,  iu  bars  blood  red 

And  in  stars  I  will  stain  it,  and  overhead 

Will  flaunt  it  this  Sunday  morning  1" 


Then  a  West-born  lad,  pale-faced  and  slim, 
Rode  out,  and  touching  his  cap  to  him, 
Swept  down,  as  swift  as  the  swallows  swim, 
That  anxious  Sunday  morning. 

On,  on  through  the  valley !  up,  up,  anywhere  I 
That  pale-faced  lad  like  a  bird  through  the  air 
Kept  on  till  he  climbed  to  the  banner  there 
That  bravest  Sunday  morning ' 

And  he  caught  up  the  flag,  and  around  his  waist 
He  wound  it  tight,  and  he  fled  in  haste 
And  swift  his  perilous  route  retraced 

That  daring  Sunday  morning. 

All  honor  and  praise  to  the  trusty  steed  I 
Ah !  boy,  and  banner,  and  tell  Qod  speed ! 
God's  pity  for  you  in  your  hour  of  need 
That  deadly  Sunday  morning. 

O,  deadly  shot !  and  O,  shower  of  lead ! 
0,  iron  rain  on  the  brave,  bare  head ! 
Why,  even  the  leaves  from  the  trees  fall  dead 
This  dreadful  Sunday  morning ! 

But  he  gains  the  oaks!    Men  cheer  in  their  might! 
Brave  Custer  is  weeping  in  his  delight ! 
Why,  he  is  embracing  the  boy  outright 
This  glorious  Sunday  morning ! 

But,  soft !    Not  a  word  has  the  pale  boy  said. 
He  unwinds  the  flag.    It  is  starred,  striped,  red 
With  his  heartfj  best  blood ;  and  he  falls  down  dead« 
In  Gods  jtill  Sunday  morning ! 
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So ;  wrap  his  flag  to  his  soldier's  breast ; 
Into  Stars  and  Stripes  it  is  stained  and  blest; 
And  under  the  oaks  let  him  rest  and  rest 
In  Grod's  own  Sunday  morning ! 

Joaquin  Miller 


THE  BELLS. 


H 


EAR  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 
Silver  bells ! 

What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells ! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 


Hear  the  mellow  wedding  belh 
Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells  t 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight ! 
From  the  molten-golden  notes, 
And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon  I 


-•*  .* 
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Oh !  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 

What  a  gush  of  euphouj  voluminously  wells  I 

How  it  swells ! 

How  it  dwells 

On  the  future !  how  it  tells 

Of  the  rapture  that  impels 

To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells  I 


Hear  the  loud  alarum  belli 
Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells  I 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright  I 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  fraptic  fire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire. 
And  a  resolute  endeavor. 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never. 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
O,  the  bells,  bells,  bells ! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  despair! 
How  ^e  clang,  and  clash,  and  roarf 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air  I 
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X  et  the  ear,  it  fully  knows. 
By  the  twanging, 
And  the  clanging, 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows*; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 
In  the  jangling 
And  the  wrangling 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells— 

Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells  I 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 
Iron  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night. 
How  we  shiver  with  afiright, 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone  1 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

•  Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone. 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman— 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human-^* 
They  are  Ghouls: 
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And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 

A  paean  from  the  bells ! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  psean  of  the  belli  I 
And  he  dances  and  he  yells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  psean  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells  ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bell»^ 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Ruuic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells — 

Bells,  bells,  bells. 

To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

Edgar  A.  Pox. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  CATECHISM. 


WHAT  is  this? 
This,  darling,  is  the  opera. 
My!  but  who  are  all  these  people? 
The  audience,  my  love. 
But  they  seem  to  be  bored  to  death. 
9 
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They  are,  dear. 

Then  why  do  they  come? 

To  be  looked  at. 

Gracious !  is  that  a  pleasure  7 

Yes,  precious. 

Why,  how  ? 

Why,  the  privilege  costs  about  ten  dollars  an  hour. 

Then  only  rich  people  can  afford  it  ? 

Only  the  immensely  rich,  dear. 

But  I  see  there  a  young  man  who  is  not  immensely  rich. 

Yes. 

How  can  he  afford  it,  then  ? 

Directly,  he  cannot ;  iudirectly,  he  can. 

How  "  indirectly  "  ? 

Why,  he  will  eventually  make  his  tailor  foot  the  bill 

Those  funny  people  on  the  stage — 

Sh !  dear — they  are  singing. 

Singing  what  ? 

A  duet. 

Why  do  they  duet  ? 

Hush,  darling ! 

Are  they  unwell? 

Why,  no,  my  precious. 

Then  why  does  that  queer  little  gentleman  with  the 
short  trowsers  and  the  tin  sword  throw  himself  around 
as  if  he  were  suffering  from  green  watermelon  ? 

Because  he  is  a  tenor. 

Why  is  he  called  a  tenor? 

He  charges  tenor  fifleen  dollars  a  minute  for  his  work. 

And  the  other — the  lady  with  vocal  hysterics? 

She  is  the  prima  donna. 

Is  she  singing,  too  ? 

Oh,  yes. 
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But  neither  of  these  people  have  any  notes  ? 
Yes,  they  have. 
Where? 

In  their  pockets. 

Can  they  sing  without  these  notes  ? 
Yes,  they  can ;  but  they  won't. 
Is  not  the  poor  manager  a  great  philanthropist  to 
bring  all  these  people  together  and  pay  them  so  much  ? 
Oh,  yes. 

We  should  thank  the  poor  manager  very  heartily. 
Of  course. 

We  should  be  willing  to  pay  him  any  sum  he  chooses 
to  ask,  shouldn't  we  ? 
Certainly,  dear. 
He  is  so  disinterested. 
Very,  my  love. 

We  should  likewise  be  very  grateful  to  that  excited 
little  gentleman  with  the  ebony  stick,  who  looks  like  he 
were  flapping  his  wings  and  trying  to  crow  ? 
Yes. 

He  often  succeeds  in  quite  drowning  the  prima  donna 
in  a  torrent  of  fiddling. 
Yes,  dear — that  is  his  business. 
These  people  in  the  boxes  seem  to  be  very  tired. 
Verv. 

They  are  trying  very  hard  not  to  listen. 
Yes,  sweet. 

But  I  thought  people  went  to  the  opera  to  hear  the 
music? 
That  was  in  the  dark  ages,  love. 
What  is  music  ? 

Music  is  a  harmonious  combination  or  succession  of 
certain  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals. 
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What  is  a  euarp  ? 

A  sharp,  my  dear,  is  a — well,  do  you  remember  thai 
geutleman  we  passed  in  the  lobby,  with  the  butterfly 
smile  and  corpulent  pocket-book  ? 

Why,  that  was  the  manager! 

Yes,  my  sweet. 

Well? 

He  is  a  sharp. 

And  what  are  flats? 

Look  in  the  bagniores,  and  see  the  stockholders. 

And  a  natural  ? 

The  young  man  you  spoke  of  who  spent  his  little  all 
for  a  seat. 

He  is  a  natural  what  ? 

Idiot. 


THE  SERENADE. 


AYOWTH  went  out  to  serenade 
The  lady  whom  he  loved  the  best. 
And  passed  beneath  the  mansion's  shade, 
Where  erst  his  charmer  used  to  rest 

He  warbled  till  the  morning  light 
Came  dancing  o'er  the  hill-tops*  rim. 

But  no  fair  maiden  blessed  his  sight. 
And  all  seemed  dark  and  drear  to  him. 

With  heart  aglow  and  eyes  ablaze. 
He  drew  much  nearer  than  before, 

When,  to  his  horror  and  amaze. 
He  saw  "  To  Let  I"  upon  the  door. 
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A  FELON'S  CELL. 


I'M  going  to  a  felon's  cell, 
To  stay  there  till  I  die ; 
They  say  my  hands  are  stained  with  bloodL 

But  they  who  say  it — lie. 
The  court  declared  I  murdered  one 

I  would  have  died  to  save  ; 
I  know  who  did  the  awful  deed, 
I  saw,  but  could  not  save. 

I  saw  the  knife  gleam  in  his  hand, 

I  heard  the  victim's  shriek  ; 
My  feet  seemed  chained,  I  tried  to  run, 

But  terror  made  me  weak. 
Reeling,  at  length  I  reached  the  spot 

Too  late — a  quivering  sigh — 
The  pale  moon  only  watched  with  me 

To  see  a  sweet  girl  die. 

The  reeking  blade  lay  at  my  feet, 

The  murderer  had  fled ; 
I  stooped  to  raise  the  prostrate  form. 

To  lift  the  sunny  head 
Of  her  I  loved,  from  out  the  pool 

Her  own  sweet  blood  had  made ; 
That  knife  was  fairly  in  my  way, 

I  raised  the  murderous  blade. 

Unmindful  of  all  else,  beside 

That  lovely,  bleeding  corse, 
Unheeding  the  approaching  steps 

Of  traveler  and  horse, 
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I  raised  the  knife ;  it  caught  the  gleam 
Of  the  full  moon's  bright  glare, 

One  instant,  and  the  next  strong  arms 
Pinioned  mine  firmly  there. 

They  led  me  forth,  mute  with  a  woe 

Too  deep  for  word  or  sign ; 
The  knife  within  my  hand  the  court 

Identified  as  mine. 
My  name  was  graven  on  the  hilt, — 

The  letters  told  a  lie ; 
They  doomed  me  to  a  felon's  cell 

To  stay  there  till  I  die. 

And  yet,  I  did  not  do  the  deed ; 

The  moon,  if  she  could  speak. 
Would  lifl  this  anguish  from  my  brow. 

This  shame  from  off  my  cheek. 
I  was  not  born  with  gold  or  lands 

Nor  was  I  born  a  slave. 
My  hands  are  free  from  blood, — and  yet 

I'll  fill  a  felon's  grave. 

And  I,  who  last  year  played  at  ball 

Upon  the  village  green, 
A  stripling,  on  whose  lips  the  sign 

Of  manhood  scarce  is  seen. 
Whose  greatest  crime  (if  crime  it  be) 

Was  loving  her  too  well. 
Must  leave  this  beautiful,  glad  world, 

For  a  dark  prison  cell. 

I  had  just  begun  to  learn  to  live 
Since  I  laid  by  my  books, 
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And  I  had  grown  so  strangely  fond 

Of  forest,  spring,  and  brook, 
I  read  a  lesson  in  each  drop 

That  trickled  through  the  gram, 
And  found  a  sermon  in  the  flow 

Of  wavelets,  as  they  pass. 

Dear  woodland  haunts !  I  leave  your  shade 

No  more  at  noon's  high  hour 
I'll  list  the  sound  of  insect  life. 

Or  scent  the  sweet  wild  flower. 
Dear  mossy  banks,  by  murmuring  streams, 

'Tis  hard  to  say  good-bye ! 
To  leave  you  for  a  felon's  cell. 

Where  I  must  stay  and  di6. 

Farewell  all  joy  and  happinesb  1 

Farewell  all  earthly  bliss ! 
All  human  ties  must  severed  be, — 

Aye,  even  a  mother's  kiss 
Must  fail  me  now ;  in  this  my  need 

O  God !  to  Thee  I  cry ! 
Oh !  take  me  now,  ere  yet  I  find 

A  grave  wherein  to  lie. 

Mother,  you  here  ?  Mother,  the  boy 

You  call  your  poet  child 
Is  innocent !  His  hands  are  clean 

His  heart  is  undefiled. 
Oh !  tell  me,  mother,  am  I  weak 

To  shrink  at  thought  of  pain  ? 
To  shudder  at  the  sound  of  bolt. 

Grow  cold  at  clank  of  chaiQ  7 
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Oh !  tell  me,  is  it  weakness  now 

To  weep  upon  your  breast, — 
That  faithful  pillow,  where  so  oft 

You've  soothed  me  to  my  rest ! 

Hark !  'tis  an  officer's  firm  tread, 

0  God !  Mother,  good-bye ! 
They've  come  to  bear  me  to  my  cell 

Where  I  must  stay  and  die. 
They're  coming  now,  I  will  be  strong, 

No,  no,  it  cannot  be. 
My  giddy  brain  whirls  round  in  pain, 

Your  face  I  cannot  see. 
But  I  remember  when  a  child 

1  shrank  at  thought  of  pain, 
But,  oh,  it  is  a  feariiil  thing 

To  have  this  aching  brain. 

Pardon !  heard  I  the  sound  aright  ? 

Mine  comes  from  yonder  sky ; 
Hold  me !  don't  let  them  take  me  forth 

To  suffer  till  I  die ! 
Pardon  !  pardon !  came  the  sound, 

And  horsemen  galloped  fast, 
But  'twas  too  late  ;  the  dying  man 

Was  soon  to  breathe  his  last. 
The  crime's  confessed,  the  guilt  made  known. 

Quick,  lead  the  guiltless  forth. 
**  Then  I  am  free !  mother,  your  hand, 

Now  whisper  your  good-bye, 
I'm  going  wliere  there  are  no  cella 

To  suffer  iu  and  die !" 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


"T)XJT  to  the  door — the  school's  began — 

A    Stand  in  your  places  every  one, — 

Attend " 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

"  Read  now,  children, — tell  the  place — " 
"Job  twentieth  and  the  seventeenth  verse — '* 
"  Caleb  begin."    "  And— he— shall— pluck- 
Sir,  Moses  got  a  pin  and  stuck " 

"Silence, — ^stop  Caleb — Moses!  here  I 
What's  this  complaint  ?"     "  I  didn't  sir,"— 
"Hold  up  your  hand,— What,  is't  a  pin?" 
"O  dear!  I  won't  do  it  agin." 
"Read  on."    "The  increase  of  hb  b-b-borse — ** 
"Hold:  H,  O,  U,  S,  E,  spells. house." 
"Sir,  what's  this  word?  for  I  can't  tell  it," 
"Can't  you  indeed?    Why  spell  it."    "Spell  it'' 
"Begin  yourself  I  say."     "  Who,  I ?" 
**  Yes,  try.    Sure  you  can  spell  it.    Try. 
€ro,  take  your  scats  and  primers,  go. 
You  sha'n't  abuse  the  Bible  so." 

"  Will  pray  sir  master  mend  my  pen  ?" 
"Say  master,  that's  enough.     Here  Ben, 
Is  this  your  copy  ?"     "  Can't  you  tell  ?" 
"Set  all  your  letters  parallel." 
"  I've  done  my  sum — 'tis  just  a  groat — " 
"  Let's  see  it."    "  Master,  m'  I'  g'  out?" 
"Yes — bring  some  wood  in — What's  that  noise?" 
"It  isn't  I,  sir,  it's  them  boys." 
"Come  Billy,  read— what's  that?"    "That's  A—' 
"Sir,  Jim  has  snatch'd  my  book  away — " 
"^^urn  it;  Jao^es^    Here,  rule  with  tbis^^ 
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Billy,  read  on."    "That's  crooked  S." 

"Read  in  the  spelling-book — ^begin." 

"The  boys  are  out"— "Then  call  them  in—" 

"My  nose  bleeds;  mayn*t  I  get  some  ice, 

And  hold  it  on  my  neck  ?"— "  Yes." 

"John,  keep  your  seat."     "My  sum  is  more — '* 

"Then  do't  again — divide  by  four, 

By  twelve,  and  twenty — mind  the  rule. 

Now  speak,  Manassah,  and  spell  tool." 

"I  can't''— "Well,  try"— "T,  W,  L." 

"  Not  wash'd  your  hands  yet,  booby,  ha? 

You  had  your  orders  yesterday. 

Give  me  the  ferrule,  hold  your  hand." 

"  Oh !  Oh !"     "  There,  mind  my  next  command." 

"The  grammar  read.     Tell  where  the  place  is." 
"C  sounds  like  K  in  cat  and  cases." 
"  My  book  is  torn."    "  The  next"    "  Here  not—" 
"  E  final  makes  it  long — say  note. 
What  are  the  stops  and  marks,  Susannah  ?" 
"Small  points,  sir." — "And  how  many,  Hannah?" 
"  Four,  sir."    "  How  many,  George  ?    You  looL" 
"  Here's  more  than  fifty  in  my  book." 
"  How's  this  ?  Just  come,  Sam  ?"  "Why  I've  been—" 

"The  second  class  must  read 
As  quick  as  possible — proceed. 
Not  found  your  book  yet  ? — Stand — be  fix'd — 
The  next  read,  stop — the  next — the  next. 
You  need  not  read  again  ;  'tis  well." 
"  Come,  Tom  and  Dick,  chuse  sides  to  spell." 
"  Will  this  word  do  ?"     "  Yes,  Tom  spell  dunci. 
Sit  still  there,  all  you  little  ones." 
"  I've  got  a  word."    "  Well,  name  it."    "  Giwftrd/ 
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•'  You  spell  it  Sampeon."    "  G,  I,  Z." 

"Spell  conscience,  Jack."    "K,  0,  N, 

S,  H,  U,  N,  T,  S."    "  Well  done  I 

**Put  out  the  next "— "  Mine  is  folks." 

"Tim,  spell  it "— "  P,  H,  O,  U,  X." 

"  O  shocking !     Have  you  all  try'd  ?' '    "  JHo  * 

**Say  Master;  but  no  matter,  go — 

Lay  by  your  books — and  you,  Josiah, 

Help  Jed  to  make  the  morning  fire." 


MINE  SCHILDHOOD. 


DER  schiltren  dhey  vas  poot  in  ped. 
All  tucked  oup  for  der  nighdt ; 
I  dakes  mine  pipe  der  mantel  ofi^, 

Und  by  der  fireside  pright 
I  dinks  aboudt  ven  I  vas  young— 

Off  moder,  who  vas  tead, 
Und  how  at  nighdt — like  I  do  Han«— 
She  tucked  me  oup  in  ped. 

I  mindt  me*off  mine  fader,  too, 

Und  how  he  yoost  to  say, 
"  Poor  poy,  you  haf  a  har't  old  row 

To  hoe,  and  leedle  Way !" 
I  find  me  oudt  dot  id  vas  drue 

Vot  mine  oldt  fader  said, 
Vhile  smoodhing  down  mine  flaxen  hair, 

Und  tucking  me  in  ped. 

Der  oldt  folks,  chusd  like  a  dhream^ 

To  spheak  off  dem  like  dot, 
Gretchen  und  I  vas  '*  oldt  folks  "  now, 

Und  haf  two  schiltren  got. 
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Ve  lofes  dhem  more  as  nefer  vas, 

Each  leedle  curly  head, 
Und  efry  nighdt  ve  dakes  dhem  oam 

Und  tucks  dhem  in  dheir  ped. 

Budt  dhen,  somedimes,  vhen  I  feels  plue^ 

Und  all  dings  lonesome  seem, 
I  yish  I  vas  dot  poy  again, 

Und  db  vas  all  a  dhream. 
I  vant  to  kiss  mine  moder  vonoe, 

Und  yen  my  brayer  vas  said, 
To  haf  mine  fader  dake  me  oup, 

Und  tuck  me  in  mine  ped. 

Charles  F.  Ai>aic& 


LUTHER. 


VALIANT,  defiant  and  free, 
Majestic,  impressive  and  lone, 
He  looms  like  that  isle  of  the  sea 
That  rose  to  an  emperor's  throne. 

Honor  where  manhood  is  found, 

Glory  where  valor  has  led, 
To  priest  or  not  priest,  the  world  round ; 

To  white  man  or  black  man  or  red. 

Honor  to  manhood  and  wortn. 

Glory  to  action  and  deed — 
To  MANHOOD,  not  PRiESTKOOo  ou  earth ; 

For  man  is  the  master  of  creed. 

Joaquin  Miller. 
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THE  NEWSBOY'S  DEBT. 


ONLY  last  year,  at  Christmas  time, 
While  pacing  down  a  city  street, 
I  saw  a  tiny,  ill-clad  boy — 
One  of  the  thousands  that  we  meet-* 

As  ragged  as  a  boy  could  be, 

With  half  a  cap,  with  one  good  shoe ; 
Just  patches  to  keep  out  the  wind — 

I  know  the  wind  blew  keenly,  too ; 

A  newsboy,  with  a  newsboy's  lungs, 
A  square  Scotch  face  and  honest  brow. 

And  eyes  that  liked  to  smile  so  well 
They  had  not  yet  forgotten  how ; 

A  newsboy,  hawking  his  last  sheets 
With  loud  persistence.     Now  and  thes 

Stopping  to  beat  his  stiffened  hands, 
And  trudging  bravely  on  again. 

Dodging  about  among  the  crowd. 
Shouting  his  "  Extras  "  o'er  and  o'er, 

Pausing  by  whiles  to  cheat  the  wind 
Within  some  alley,  by  some  door. 

At  last  he  stopped — six  papers  left, 
Tucked  hopelessly  beneath  his  arm — 

To  eye  a  fruiter's  outspread  store, 
And  products  from  some  country  farm* 

He  stood  and  gazed  with  wistful  face. 
All  a  child's  longing  in  his  eyes ; 

Then  started,  as  I  touched  his  arm. 
And  turned  in  quick,  mechanic  wise. 
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Raised  his  torn  cap  with  purple  hands. 
Said,  "  Paper,  sir  ?    Sun,  Star,  Times !" 

And  brushed  away  a  freezing  tear 
That  inarked  his  cheek  with  frosty  rimes. 

"  How  many  have  you  ?  Never  mind — 
Don't  stop  to  count — I'll  take  them  all ; 

And  when  you  pass  my  office  here 
With  stock  on  hand,  give  me  a  call." 

He  thanked  me  with  a  broad  Scotch  smile, 
A  look  half  wondering  and  half  glad. 

I  fumbled  for  the  proper  "  change," 
And  said, ''  You  seem  a  little  lad 
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To  rough  it  in  the  streets  like  this." 
"I'm  ten  years  old  this  Christmas  time  I" 

Your  name?"  "JimHanley."  "Here's a »^ll 
I've  nothing  else,  but  this  one  dim< 


"  Five  dollars.     When  you  get  it  changed 
Ckmie  to  my  office — that's  the  place. 

Now  wait  a  bit,  there's  time  enough : 
You  need  not  run  a  headlong  race. 

"  Where  do  you  live?"    "Most  anywhere. 

We  hired  a  stable-lo.^  to-day. 
Me  and  two  others."     "And  you  thought 

The  fruiter's  window  pretty,  hey? 

"  And  you  are  cold  ?"  "  Aye,  just  a  bit. 

I  don't  mind  cold."  "  Why,  that  is  strange  I" 
He  smiled  and  pull^.d  his  ragged  cap, 

And  darted  off  to  jH  the  "  change." 
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So,  with  half  UDConscious  sigh, 

I  sought  my  office  desk  again. 
An  hour  or  more  my  busy  wits 

Found  work  enough  with  book  and  pen. 

But  when  the  mantel  clock  struck  five 

I  started  with  a  sudden  thought^ 
For  there  beside  my  hat  and  cloak 

Lay  those  six  papers  I  had  bought.  • 

"  Why,  where's  the  boy,  and  where's  the  'diange' 
He  should  have  brought  an  hour  ago  V 

Ah,  well !  ah,  well !  they're  all  alike! 
I  was  a  fool  to  tempt  him  so  I 

'*  Dbhonest !  Well,  I  might  have  known ; 

And  yet  his  face  seemed  candid,  too. 
He  would  have  earned  the  difference 

If  he  had  brought  me  what  was  due. 

Just  two  days  later,  as  I  sat. 

Half  dozing  in  my  office  chair, 
I  heard  a  timid  knock,  and  called, 

In  my  brusque  fashion,  "  Who's  there?" 

An  urchin  entered,  barely  seven — 
The  same  Scotch  face,  the  same  blue  eye»-^ 

And  stood  half  doubting,  at  the  door. 
Abashed  at  my  forbidding  guise. 

"  Sir,  if  you  please,  my  brother  Jim — 
The  one  you  give  the  bill,  you  know-^ 
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He  couldn't  bring  the  money,  sir, 
Because  his  back  was  hurted  so. 

"  He  didn't  mean  to  keep  the  '  change,' 
He  got  runned  over  up  the  street ; 

One  wheel  went  right  across  his  back, 
And  t'other  fore-wheel  mashed  his  fe&L 

"  They  stopped  the  horses  just  in  time, 
And  then  they  took  him  up  for  dead ; . 

And  all  that  day  and  yesterday 
He  wasn't  rightly  in  his  head. 

"They  took  him  to  the  hospital — 

One  of  the  newsboys  knew  'twas  Jim— 

And  I  went  too,  because,  you  see. 
We  two  are  brothers,  I  and  him. 

"  He  had  that  money  in  his  hand, 

And  never  saw  it  any  more. 
Indeed,  he  didn't  mean  to  steal ! 

He  never  lost  a  cent  before. 

"  He  was  afraid  that  you  might  think 
He  meant  to  keep  it  any  way. 

This  morning,  when  they  brought  him  to. 
He  cried  becaus^e  lie  couldn't  pay. 

"  He  made  me  fetch  his  jacket  here ; 

It's  torn  and  dirtied  pretty  bad, 
It's  only  fit  to  sell  for  raj^s, 

But  then  you  know  it's  all  he  had  I 
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"  When  he  gets  well — it  won't  be  long —      ^ 

If  you  will  call  the  money  lent, 
He  says  he'll  work  his  fingers  off 

But  what  he'll  pay  you  every  cent" 

And  then  he  cast  a  rueful  glance 

At  the  soiled  jacket,  where  it  lay, 
"No,  no,  my  boy !    Take  back  the  coat 

Your  brother's  badly  hurt,  you  say  ? 

"Where  did  they  take  him ?    Just  run  out 

And  hail  a  cab,  then  wait  for  me. 
Why,  I  would  give  a  thousand  coats, 

And  pounds,  for  such  a  boy  as  he  I" 

A  half  hour  after  this  we  stood 

Together  in  the  crowded  wards. 
And  the  nurse  checked  the  hasty  steps 

That  fell  too  loudly  on  the  boards. 

I  thought  him  smiling  in  his  sleep, 
And  scarce  believed  her  when  she  said, 

Smoothing  away  the  tangled  hair 

From  brow  and  cheek,  **  The  boy  is  dead  I** 

Dead  ?    Dead  so  soon  ?    How  fair  he  looked, 
One  streak  of  sunshine  on  his  hair. 

Poor  lad !     Well,  it  is  warm  in  heaven  ; 
No  need  of  "  change  "  and  jackets  there. 

And  something  rising  in  my  throat 

Made  it  so  hard  for  me  to  speak, 
I  turned  away,  and  left  a  tear 

Lying  upon  his  sunburned  cheek. 

Helen  Hunt  Jacksoit. 
10 
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BEYOND  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


EVERY  spring  huudreds  of  our  countrymen  go  west- 
ward as  inevitably  as  wild  geese  fly  south  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  We  are,  iudeed,  a  bivouac  rather 
than  a  nation — a  grand  army  moving  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific  and  pitching  tents  by  the  way.  It  is  not  from 
accident  or  American  restlessness,  but  law  fixed  inexora- 
ble as  that  compelling  water  to  its  level  or  the  magnet 
to  its  pole. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  how  uniform  the  course  of 
civilization  toward  the  setting  sun — that  Mecca  which 
needs  the  memory  of  no  prophet  to  draw  thither  its  liv- 
ing pilgrims — that  "land  beyond  the  river,"  where 
Greek  poet  and  American  Indian  alike  place  the  abode 
of  their  dead.  From  the  dim  confines  of  Egypt  and 
China  has  the  spirit  of  progress,  like  the  fi&bled  one  of 
Jewish  legend,  doomed  to  no  respite  from  his  wander- 
ings, marched  on  by  Greece,  Rome,  and  Western  Europe 
across  the  Atlantic,  through  Jamestown  harbor,  over 
Plymouth  Rock — on,  on,  toward  the  serene  Pacific 
Ere  long  through  the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco  it 
will  go  out  by  the  islands  of  the  sea  to  that  dreamy 
Orient  where  it  was  born.    And  then  what? 

RlCHAKDSOir. 


THE  MAISTER  AN'  THE  BAIRNS. 


THE  Maister  sat  in  a  wee  cot  house 
To  the  Jordan's  waters  near. 
And  the  fisher  fowk  crushed  an'  crooded  roon* 
The  Maister^s  words  to  hear. 
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An*  even  the  bairns  frae  the  near-haun'  streets 

War  mixin*  in  wi'  the  thrang, 
Laddies  an'  lassies  wi'  wee  bare  feet 

Jinkin'  the  crood  amang. 

An*  ane  o'  the  Twal'  at  the  Maister's  side 

Raise  up  an'  cried  alood — 
**  Come,  come,  bairns,  this  is  nae  place  for  jou, 

Bin  awa'  hame  oot  the  crood." 

But  the  Maister  said,  as  they  turned  awa , 

"  Let  the  wee  bairns  come  to  me." 
An'  He  gathered  them  roon'  Him  whar  He  sat* 

An'  He  lifted  ane  up  on  His  knee. 

Ay,  he  gathered  them  roon'  him  whar  he  sat. 

An'  straikit  their  curley  hair. 
An'  He  said  to  the  won'erin'  fisher  fowk 

That  croodit  aroon'  Him  there — 

'^Sen'na  the  weans  awa'  frae  me. 

But  rather  this  lesson  learn — 
That  naue'll  won  in  at  heaven's  yett 

That  isna  as  pure  as  a  bairn  I" 


An'  He  that  wisna  oor  kith  an'  kin, 

But  a  Prince  o'  the  Far  Awa', 
Gathered  the  wee  anes  in  His  airms. 

And  blessed  them  ane  an'  a'. 

♦  ♦  «  9|C  :|C 

O  Thou  who  watchest  the  ways  o'  men 
Keep  our  feet  in  the  heavenly  airt, 

An'  bring  us  at  last  to  Thy  hame  abune 
As  pure  as  the  bairus  in  he'rt. 

William  Thomboh. 
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"  GOOD-BYE." 


DID  you  ever  hear  two  married  women  take  leave 
of  each  other  at  the  gate  on  a  mild  evening  ?  This 
is  how  they  do  it : — "  Good-bye !"  *  Good-bye !  Come 
down  and  see  us  soon."  "I  will.  Good-bye.'  "Good- 
bye! Don't  forget  to  come  soon."  "No,  I  won't 
Don't  you  forget  to  come  up."  "  I  won't.  Be  sure  and 
bring  Sarah  Jane  with  you  next  time."  "  I  wilL 
I'd  have  brought  her  this  time,  but  she  wasn't  very 
well.  She  wanted  to  come  awfully."  "Did  she 
now?  That  was  too  bad  I  Be  sure  and  bring  her 
next  time."  "I  will ;  and  you  be  sure  and  bring 
baby."  "I  will;  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he's  cut 
another  tooth.*  "  You  don't  say  so !  How  many  has  he 
now  ?"  "  Five.  It  makes  him  awfully  cross."  "  I  dare 
say  it  does  this  hot  weather.  Well,  good-bye!  Don't 
forget  to  come  down."  "  No,  I  won't.  Don't  you  for- 
get to  come  up.     Good-bye !"     And  they  separate. 


YOSEMITE. 


HERE  the  glacier  ground  the  stone ! 
Here  spake  God  and  it  was  done  I 
Buttress,  pinnacle,  and  wall, 
River,  forest,  water-fall. 
And  God's  right  hand  over  all. 
Hear  the  mountain  torrents  call ! 
Swung  colossal  from  the  steep ! 
See  them,  wind-tossed,  wave  and  sweep  I 
Hear  them  sound,  like  harper's  hands, 
On  the  quivering  granite  strand^; 
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Now  with  thunderous  thud  and  moan, 
Now  with  giant  uudertone, 
Like  the  surf  on  ocean  sands ; 
While  the  pine  trees  whisper  low, 
And  the  sunset  shadows  slow 
Up  the  vast,  gnarled  ridges  go, 
To  the  roseate,  far  snow ! 

Joseph  Cooi:. 


A  STORY  OF  CHINESE  LOVE. 


THE  festive  Ah  Goo 
And  Too  Hay,  the  fair — 
They  met,  and  the  two 
Concluded  to  pair. 

They  "spooned"  in  the  way 

That  most  lovers  do, 
And  Ah  Goo  kissed  Too  Hay, 

And  Too  Hay  kissed  Ah  Goo. 

Said  the  festive  Ah  Goo, 

As  his  heart  swelled  with  pride, 

"Me  heap  likee  you — 
Yqu  heap  be  my  blide." 

And  she,  looking  down. 

All  so  modest  and  pretty, 
'Twixt  a  smile  and  a  frown. 

Gently  murmured,  "You  betee." 

lips  Ang£j:.e%  Express. 
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A  TARRYTOWN  ROMANCR 


'fTlWAS  in  ye  pleasant  olden  time, 
-I-     Oh !  many  years  ago, 
When  husking  bees  and  singing-schools 
Were  all  the  fun,  you  know. 

The  singing-school  in  Tarrytown, 

A  quaint  old  town  in  Maine — 
Was  wisely  taught  and  grandly  led 

By  a  young  man  named  Paine. 

A  gallant  gentleman  was  Paine, 

Who  liked  the  lasses  well : 
But  best  he  liked  Miss  Patience  White, 

As  all  his  school  could  tell. 

One  night  the  singing-school  had  met; 

Young  Paine,  all  carelessly, 
Had  turned  the  leaves  and  said :  "  We'll  sing 

On  page  one-seventy." 

"  *  See  gentle  patience  smile  on  pain.' " 

On  Paine  they  all  then  smiled. 
But  not  so  gently  as  they  might; 

And  he,  confused  and  wild, 

Searched  quickly  for  another  place, 

As  quickly  gave  it  out ; 
The  merriment,  suppressed  before,  * 

Rose  now  into  a  shout 

These  were  the  words  that  met  his  eyei 

(He  sank  down  with  a  groan); 
"  Oh !  give  me  grief  for  others'  woes. 

And  patience  for  my  own !" 

Good  Ch^is^ 
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•*!  WOULDNA  GIE  A  COPPER  PLACE.'* 


IWOULDNA  gie  a  copper  plack 
For  any  man  that  turns  his  back 
On  duty  clear ; 
I  wouldna  tak  his  word  or  note, 
I  wouldna  trust  him  for  a  groat, 
Nor  lift  an  oar  in  onj  boat 

Which  he  might  steer. 

When  things  are  just  as  things  should  be 
And  Fortune  gies  a  man  the  plea. 

Where'er  he  be, 
It  isoa  hard  to  understand 
How  he  may  walk  through  hoose  and  land 
Wi*  cheerful  face  and  open  hand 

Continually. 

But  when,  i'  spite  o*  wark  and  care, 
A  man  must  loss  and  failure  bear, 

He  merits  praise 
Wha  will  not  to  misfortune  bow, 
Wha  cocks  his  bonnet  on  hiis  brow 
And  fights  and  fights,  he  kcDsna  how. 

Through  lang,  hard  days. 

I  wouldna  gie  an  auld  baubee 
For  ony  man  that  I  could  see 

What  dinna  hold 
The  sweetness  o'  his  mither's  Dame, 
The  kindness  o'  his  brother  s  claim 
The  honor  of  a  woman's  fame, 

For  mair  than  gold. 
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Nor  is  it  hard  for  him  to  do, 

Wha  kens  his  frieuds  are  leal  and  true. 

Love  sweet  and  strong. 
Whose  hearth  knows  not  from  year  to  year. 
The  shadow  of  a  doubt  or  fear, 
Or  feels  the  falling  of  a  tear 

For  ony  wrong ; 

But  gie  him  praise,  whose  love  is  pain, 
Wha,  wrong'd,  forgies,  and  loves  again. 

And  though  he  grieves. 
Lets  not  the  dear  one  from  his  care. 
But  loves  him  mair  and  mair  and  mair. 
And  bides  his  time  wi'  hope  and  prayer, 

And  still  believes. 

Ay,  gie  him  praise  who  doesna  fear 
The  up-hill  fight  from  year  to  year, 

And  wha  grips  fast 
His  ain  dear  ones  through  good  or  ill, 
Wha,  if  they  wander,  loves  them  still ; 
Some  day  of  joy  he'll  get  his  fill ; 

He'll  win  at  last. 

Mart  A.  Barbt. 


LIFE'S  STORY. 


SAY,  what  is  life  ?    'Tis  to  be  bom ; 
A  helpless  babe  to  greet  the  light 
With  a  sharp  wail,  as  if  the  mom 

Foret^jld  a  cloudy  noon  and  night ; 
To  weep,  to  sleep,  and  weep  again. 
With  sunny  smiles  between — and  then? 
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And  then  apace  the  infant  grows 

To  be  a  laughing,  sprightly  boy, 
Happy,  despite  his  little  woes, 

Were  he  but  conscious  of  hk  joyi 
To  be,  in  short,  from  two  to  ten, 
A  merry,  moody  child — and  then? 

And  then  in  coat  and  trowsers  clad. 

To  learn  to  say  the  Decalogue, 
And  break  it,  an  unthinking  lad. 

With  mirth  and  mischief  all  agog; 
A  truant  oil  by  field  and  fen. 
And  capture  butterflies — and  then  T 

And  then,  increased  in  strength  and  size^ 

To  be,  anon,  a  youth  full  grown, 
A  hero  in  his  mother's  eyes, 

A  young  Apollo  in  his  own  ; 
To  imitate  the  ways  of  men 
In  fashionable  sin — and  then  ? 


And  then,  at  last,  to  be  a  man. 

To  fall  in  love,  to  woo  and  wed! 
With  seething  brain  to  scheme  and  plaJi 

To  gather  gold  or  toil  for  bread ; 
To  sue  for  fame  with  tongue  and  pen, 
And  gain  or  lose  the  prize — and  then? 

And  then  in  gray  and  wrinkled  eld. 
To  mourn  the  speed  of  life's  decline; 

To  praise  the  scenes  our  youth  beheld^ 
And  dwell  in  memory  of  laug  syne, 

To  dream  awhile  with  darkened  ken, 

To  drop  into  his  grave — and  then  ? 

John  O.  Saxx. 
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THAT  OLD  BOOK. 


BIBLICAL  criticism  is  very  fiishionable.  Many 
sharp  eyee  are  inspecting  the  Word  of  God  and 
critics  abound.  Now  it  is  a  young  man  in  Germany, 
whose  hair  has  not  yet  started  on  his  chin,  and  then  it  is 
a  bold,  gray-headed  uubeliever  in  England  or  America, 
or  it  may  be  the  other  way,  youth  here  and  age  in  Ger- 
many. Any  way,  it  is  greenness  at  work.  That  phrase- 
ology, we  think,  can  be  sustained,  for  however  skilled  in 
scholarship  the  rationalistic  school  may  absolutely  be, 
we  believe  there  is  a  still  more  thorough  school  of  criti- 
cism which  proves  the  rationalist  both  wrong  and  raw. 

The  point  at  which  Biblical  criticism  aims  may  shift. 
One  day  it  is  the  fourth  Gospel,  then  all  the  Gospels,  or 
various  Epistles.  The  Old  Testament  is  now  one  promi- 
nent mark  tliat  is  shot  at,  and  the  Pentateuch  in  par 
ticular.  How  that  old  Pentateuch  troubles  the  skeptical 
critics !  Sharp  are  the  pens  that  have  been  turned  into 
shovels  to  take  down  and  carry  into  some  sea  of  oblivion 
this  old  Gibraltar  in  the  word  of  God,  which  is  so  stub- 
born and  refuses  to  go. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  Biblical  criticism.  Turn  on  the 
light.  We  believe  the  ore  in  this  mine  of  the  Lord  will 
ghine  out  the  sharper.  What  may  fittingly  trouble  the 
Church  is  not  that  any  old  crow's  bill  is  pecking  away 
at  the  Rock,  but  that  its  own  members  are  not  resting 
their  hopes  and  efforts  on  this  sure  foundation  with  all 
the  confidence  which  is  warranted. 
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OVER  THE  ORCHARD  FENCE. 


IT  'peared  to  me  I  wa'ant  no  use  out  in  the  field  to-day, 
I  somehow  couldn't  swing  the  scythe  nor  toss  the 
new-mown  hay, 
An'  so  I  thought  I'd  jest  sit  here  among  the  apple  trees. 
To  rest  awhile  beneath  their  shade  an'  watch  the  buzzin' 
bees. 

Well,  no  I    Can't  say  I'm  tired,  but'  I  somehow  wanted 

rest. 
To  be  away  from  everjrthing  seemed  sorter  to  be  best ; 
For  every  time  I  go  around  where  there  is  human  kind, 
I  kinder  hunger  after  what  I  know  I  cannot  find. 

It's  sing'lar  how  in  natur'  the  sweet  apple  blossoms  fall. 
The  breeze,  it  'pears  to  know  and  pick  the  purtiest  of 

'em  all ; 
It's  only  rugged  ones,  perhaps,  can  stand  agin'  the  blast-* 
The  frail  and  delicate  are  made  too  beaut ifiil  to  last. 

Why,  right  here  in  the  orchard,  among  the  oldest  there, 
I  had  a  nice  young  apple  tree  jest  startin'  out  to  bear. 
An'  when  the  ekinoctial  storm  come  tearin'  cross  the 

farm 
It  tore  that  up,  while  to  the  rest  it  didn't  do  no  harm. 

An'  so  you've  been  away  a  spell?     Well,  how  is  things 

in  town  ? 
Dare  say  it's  gettin'  close  an'  hot.    To  take  it  up  an' 

down 
I  like  the  country  best.     I'm  glad  to  see  you're  look  in' 

spry. 
No !     Things  don't  go  jest  right  with  me ;  I  scarcely 

can  say  why. 
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Oh,  768 1    The  crop  is  lookin'  £ur,  I've  no  right  to  eonv 

plain, 
Mj  corn  runs  well,  an*  I  have  got  a  purty  stand  of  grain; 
My  hay  is  almost  made,  an' —    Well,  yes  I     Betsy? 

She's  so  so — 
She  never  is  as  hearty  as  she  ought  to  be,  you  know. 

The  boys  ?    They're  in  t^he  medder  lot  down  by  the  old 

mill  race ; 
As  fine  a  piece  of  grass  ground  as  I've  got  upon  the 

place; 
It's  queer  how,  when  the  grass  grows  up,  an'  gits  to 

lookin'  best. 
That  then's  the  time  to  cut  it  down.     It's  so  with  all 

the  rest 

Of  things  in  natur',  I  suppose.     The  harvest  comes  for 

all 
Some  day,  but  I  can't  understand  jest  why  the  best  fruit 

fall; 
The  Lord  knows  best.     He  fixes  things  to  suit  His  own 

wise  laws ; 
An'  yet  it's  cur'ous  oftentimes  to  figger  out  the  cause. 

Mirandy?    Yes,  she's  doin'  well;  she's  helpin'  moth^ 

now 
About  the  house.     A  likely  gal  to  bake,  or  milk  a  cow,' 
An' —    No !  I'm  not  half  the  man  I  were  ten  year  ago; 
But  then  the  years  will  tell  upon  the  best  of  us,  you 

know. 

Another  ?    Yes,  our  Lizzie  were  the  best  one  of  them 

all; 
Our  baby,  only  seventeen,  so  sweet,  an'  fair,  an'  tall. 
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Jest  like  u  hly;  always  good,  yet  cheerful,  bright  an' 

gay— 
We  laid  her  in  the  churchyard,  over  yonder,  yesterday. 

That's  why  I  felt  I  wa'ant  no  use  out  in  the  field  to-day« 

I  somehow  couldn't  swing  the  scythe  nor  toss  the  new- 
mown  hay; 

An'  so  I  thought  I'd  jest  sit  here  among  the  trees  an' 
rest; 

These  things  come  hardej*  when  we're  old ;  but  then  the 
Lord  knows  best 

Harry  J.  Shellmajt. 


INTERVIEWING  MRS.  PRATT. 


HEARING  that  the  noted  Mormon,  Orson  G.  Pratt, 
and  family  had  arrived  from  Salt  Lake  and  were 
quartered  at  the  American  House,  one  of  the  Tribune 
reporters  took  a  notion  yesterday  morning  that  he 
would  run  down  and  interview  Mrs.  Pratt.  The  scheme 
of  interviewing  Orson  was  an  old  one — there  would  be 
no  enterprise  in  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the  idea  of  a 
chat  with  the  wife  seemed  new  and  brilliant. 

"  Can  I  see  Mrs.  Orson  G.  Pratt  in  the  parlor  fer  a 
few  moments?"  inquired  the  reporter  at  the  office 
counter  of  the  American  House. 

"  Walk  up  to  the  parlor  and  I'll  find  out,"  said  Mr, 
Smith. 

The  parlor  was  the  largest  the  reporter  had  ever  seea 
It  was  eighty  feet  one  way  and  seventy  the  other,  and 
the  ceiling  was  so  high  that  the  reporter  thought  they 
must  have  to  use  a  telescope  to  determine  when  it  needed 
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whitewashing.  He  sat  down  in  a  chair  in  one  cotnet, 
Pretty  soon,  a  tall,  stout  lady  entered  the  roouL 

"  Mrs.  Pratt,  I  suppose  ?"  asked  the  reporter. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  lady. 

"  I  have  called,  madam,"  said  the  reporter,  "  to  asceiw 
tain  your  views  on  questions  involved  by  polygamy  and 
other  institutions  peculiar  to  Mormonism." 

''  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  lady  pleasantly,  as  she  took  a  seat, 
"I  fear  I  shall  be  unable  to  gratify  your  curiosity.  My 
husband  has  gone  out  for  a  walk ;  when  he  returns  he 
will  doubtless  be  glad  to  advise  you  upon  auy  topic  con- 
cerning our  faith  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
anything." 

"But  I  wish  to  obtain  your  views,"  explained  the 
reporter.  "  Mr.  Pratt  has  frequently  been  heard  through 
the  press,  while  his  wife  has  never  been  interviewed. 
May  I  hope,  madam,  that  you  will  accord  the  Tribune 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  convey  to  the  public 
your " 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  me  ?"  inquired  a  small,  thin 
lady,  who  had  entered  the  parlor  quite  noiselessly. 

"  Excuse  me,"  «aid  the  reporter,  "  but  Mrs.  Pratt  was 
the  lady  I  asked  for." 

**  Well,  I  am  Mrs.  Pratt,"  said  the  small,  thin  lady. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  tall,  stout  lady,  "  this  is  Mrs.  Pratt, 
and  so  am  I.  This  is  Sophia,  Mr.  Pratt's  fourth  wife, 
while  I  am  Margaret,  his  seventh  wife — he  calls  me 
Birdie." 

The  reporter  was  considerably  embarrassed.  He 
might  have  been  happy  with  either,  were  t'other  fail 
charmer  away. 

"  Be  seated,  madam,"  said  he ;  '*  I  have  called  to 
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certain  your  views  on  the  questions  iuvolved  by  poly- 
gamy and  other  institutions  peculiar  to  Mormonism." 

"Oh!  but  I've  nothing  to  say,"  protested  the  small, 
thin  lady ;  "  Orson  will  be  in  shortly,  and  maybe  he'll 
talk  with  you." 

"  But,  madam,"  urged  the  reporter,  "  Mr.  Pratt  has 
frequently  been  heard  from  through  the  press,  while  his 
wife — beg  pardou,  I  mean  his  wives — have  never " 

"  Who  was  it  wanted  to  see  me  in  the  parlor  ?"  asked 
a  red-haired,  freckled-faced  lady,  coming  into  the  room 
at  this  juncture. 

"Why,  this  gentleman  is  a  reporter,"  explained  the 
tall,  stout  lady,  "and  he  has  come  to  interview  us.  Mr. 
Reporter,  this  is  Mrs.  Lucy  Pratt,  my  Orson's  second 
wife." 

Mrs.  Lucy  Pratt  bowed  stiffly  and  sat  down  on  a  hair- 
cloth sofa. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  interviewed,"  she  said.  "If 
there's  any  interviewing  to  be  done,  Orsie's  got  to  do  it" 

"  Hello,  girls,  anybody  down  here  wants  to  see  me  ?" 

The  inquirer  was  a  curly-headed,  red-cheeked  young 
lady,  who  came  bounciug  into  the  room  very  uncere- 
moniously. 

"It's  a  reporter  come  to  interview  us,"  said  the 
freckled-faced  lady. 

"A  reporter?  Why,  how  funny!"  exclaimed  the  curly- 
haired,  red-cheeked  young  lady,  laughing  heartily.  She 
sat  down  next  to  the  reporter. 

"  I'm  one  of  the  Mrs.  Pratt,"  said  she,  "but  I  mustn't 
say  a  word  that  is  liable  to  be  printed.  Ors  would 
never  forgive  me  if  I  did.  I'm  his  fourteenth  wife,  you 
know,  and  he's  awful  jealous.  Oh !  there  you  are,  Emma 
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Come  in,  dear.  Here's  au  editor  who  wants  to  intervieii 
us/' 

Emma  was  another  wife — the  eighth.  She  was  cross- 
eyed, but  otherwise  comely  to  view.  She  was  followed 
by  Rachel,  the  third  wife,  who  was  brown-haired  and 
blue-eyed,  and  demure  looking.  They  were  duly  intro* 
duced.  The  reporter  felt  himself  called  v^pon  to  com- 
mence  all  over  again. 

"  Mrs.  Pratt,"  said  he,  addressing  the  group,  "  I  have 
called  to  ascertain  your  views  on  questions  involved  by 
polygamy  and  other  institutions  peculiar  to  the  Mor- 


mons." 


"  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  call  the  rest  of  us  before 
we  attempt  to  be  interviewed  ?"  suggested  the  eighth 
Mrs.  Pratt. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  reporter.  "  But — but — ^but 
now  many  are  there  of  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  we're  quite  a  family,"  said  the  fourth  Mrs.  Pratt ; 
and  going  to  the  parlor  door  called  out :  "  Maud,  Jennie, 
Clara,  Rebecca,  Harriet,  Mabel,  Ruth,  Julia,  FranceB, 
Mary,  Caroline,  Esther,  come  into  the  parlor,  and  bring 
the  rest  of  us  with  you." 

The  reporter  pinched  himself  to  discover  whether  he 
was  awake.     There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mrs.  Pratt  began  to  stream  into  the  parlor.  There 
was  every  variety  of  her.  She  was  tall,  short,  fat,  lean, 
red-faced,  pale-cheeked,  plump,  scrawny,  old,  young, 
sour,  pleasant,  vivacious,  stupid,  graceful,  and  awkward. 
The  parlor  was  crowded — why  don't  they  have  bigger 
parlors  at  the  American  House,  anyway?  The  idea  of 
expecting  a  reporter  to  interview  Mrs.  Pratt  in  a  room 
not  more  tlian  6x8 1  The  air  was  stifling.  The  reporter 
Mi  as  if  he  were  going  to  faint.     He  began  to  regret  he 
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had   ever  undei-taken   the  novel  task  of  interviewing 
Mrs.  Pratt. 

"O  giria!  girls!  here  comes  Orsie!"  cried  one  of  the 
ladies,  who  had  been  lookiug  out  of  the  window. 

"Where?  where?"  screamed  the  rest,  rushing  pell- 
mell  to  the  windows — there  were  seven  of  them — and 
craning  their  necks  to  get  a  look  at  their  husband. 

Such  a  scrambling  and  hustling  never  were  seen  before. 
Mrs.  Pratt  pushed,  crowded,  slapped,  and  scratched  one 
another  in  their  attempts  to  secure  a  view  of  her  liege 
lord. 

"  See,  he  threw  a  kiss  at  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pratt. 

"He  didn't,  either!  It  was  for  me!"  cried  Mrs. 
Pratt 

And  immediately  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Pratt  indignantly 
asserted  that  the  kiss  was  meant  for  her,  and  then  en- 
sued a  war  of  words,  in  which  such  endearing  epithets 
as  "You  saucy  jade,"  "You  pert  minx,"  **  You  mean 
thing,"  and  "You  cross  old  hen,"  figured  conspicuously. 
The  reporter  crept  wearily  away  irom  the  scene.  As  he 
tottered  through  the  hotel  office  Mr.  Smith  stopped  him. 

"  I  hope  you  succeeded  in  getting  the  interview  you 
wanted,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "  I  did  the  best  I  could  under 
the  circumstances,  but  the  fact  is  quite  a  number  of  Mrs. 
Pratt  have  gone  out  shopping,  and  others  were  feeling 
•xx)  mucli  under  the  weather  to  receive  callers." 

Denver  Tribunx. 


JESUS,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL. 


"  TESUS,  lover  of  my  soul, 
O      Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly 
11 
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While  the  billows  near  me  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  nigh" — 

Carelessly  a  little  child, 

In  the  sunshine,  at  her  play, 

Lbping  sang,  and  sweetly  smiled 
On  a  joyous  April  day. 

Sang  with  laughter,  light  and  droll- 
Sang  with  mirth  in  each  blue  eye : 

"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly !" 

"  Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past. 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide. 

Oh,  receive  my  soul  at  last !" 
Sang  a  maiden  with  a  face 

Free  from  look  of  earthly  care. 
With  a  form  of  faultless  grace. 

With  a  wreath  of  golden  hair — 
Sa^g  with  heart  by  grief  untried. 

Sang  with  no  regretful  past: 
"  Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 

Oh,  receive  my  soul  at  last !" 

"Other  refuge,  have  I  none — 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  ThM, 
Leave,  oh  !  leave  me  not  alone — 

Still  support  and  comfort  me !" 
Sang  a  mother,  while  she  bowed 

0*er  her  baby,  as  it  lay 
Wrapped  within  its  snowy  shroud 

On  a  dreary  autumn  day. 
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Sang  of  hopes  forever  flown — 
Sang  of  eyes  that  could  not  see — 

**  Leave,  oh !  leave  me  not  alone. 
Still  support  and  comfort  me  !'* 


"  All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed, 

All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring. 
Cover  my  defenseless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing." 
Faint  and  weary  in  the  race, 

In  death's  winter  evening  gray, 
With  a  sweet,  angelic  face, 

Dreamed  a  woman — far  away ; 
As  the  feeble  twilight  fled 

Angels  seemed  with  her  to  sing : 
"  Cover  my  defenseless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing !" 


"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  billows  near  me  roll. 

While  the  tempest  still  is  nigh !' 
Ah,  how  soon  our  hopes  decay — 

We  must  suffer  and  endure. 
Strive  and  struggle  as  we  may, 

Life  is  short,  and  death  is  sure. 
We  may  hear  the  anthems  roll 

Through  the  starry  realms  on  high  • 
"  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly  !*' 

Eugene  J.  Hall. 


r» 
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GOD'S  LOVE  TO  MAN. 


*'  1^0  man  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father  draw 
-1-^  him."  That  is  so ;  but  it  is  nut  because  the  Father 
dot's  not  want  to  draw  him  that  he  does  not  come  to  Christ 
It  is  precisely  as  if  I  should  stand  to-ilay  and  look  oo 
the  prairies  and  say:  "O  ye  myriad,  myriad  roots  of 
uiAorn  flowers !  not  one  of  you  can  come  up  except  the 
sun  draw  you."  But  there  is  the  sun  all  the  time  search- 
ing for  its  lost  children,  and  drawing  them  up.  It  is 
said  that  no  man  can  come  to  Christ  except  the  Father 
draw  him ;  but  the  Father  is  eternally  drawing.  He  is 
evermore  pouring  out  divine  iufluence,  heavenly  euthu- 
siasni,  spiritual  impulse,  subtle,  invisible,  unknown  and 
unknowable,  so  that  the  air  is  full,  the  house  is  full,  the 
way  is  full,  and  the  soul  is  full.  No  sunlight  ever  filled  the 
bowl  above  our  heads  so  full  of  solar  wiue,  or  with  wine 
so  stimulating,  as  God  is  filling  the  universe  with.  It  is 
unknown,  as  Christ  said  they  were  that  were  born  of 
the  Spirit,  which  comes  we  know  not  whence,  and  we 
know  not  how.  God  pours  Himself  out  He  is  per- 
petually shedding  upon  us  His  influence,  which  tends  to 
wake  the  dormancy  of  every  faculty;  which  tends  to 
stimulate  every  part  of  us  to  its  full  growth  ;  which  tends 
to  bring  regulation  and  continual  supply.  This  we  are 
taught ;  and  it  is  a  truth  that  fills  the  whole  heaven 
with  consolation. 

We  are  every  one  of  us  wandering  in  darkness  or 
twilight;  and  the  great  bosom  of  God  heaves  with 
love  over  us  all ;  and  He  has  made  Himself  manifest  in 
the  person  of  His  Son,  to  show  men  what  a  grand  and 
glorious  fatherhood  they  have.  He  knows  that  we  are 
weak ;  He  knows  that  we  are  fertile  in  evil ;  He  knows 
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what  the  biases  of  our  constitution  are ;  He  knows  what 
society  is  doing  around  about  us ;  He  knows  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  way ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  night  there, 
for  ceaselessly  the  divine  influence  pours  down  upon  the 
human  soul ;  and  we  are  not  wandering  unguidcd, 
though  we  may  not  see  the  hand  that  leads  us.  We  are 
fed,  though  we  may  not  see  the  hand  that  feeds  us.  We 
are  children,  though  we  may  not  see  the  place  where  we 
were  born.  There  is  a  God,  and  there  is  this  supernal 
influence.  All  the  time  coming  up  from  the  other  way, 
there  is  a  ceaseless  working  of  immorality  and  evil  upon 
us ;  but  more  are  they  that  are  for  us  than  are  those 
that  are  against  us;  and  mightier  is  he  that  controls 
than  is  he  that  rebels  and  seeks  to  control. 

So  then,  when  you  look  through  it  with  that  method 
of  interpretatioh,  you  do  not  find  in  this  phrase  a  wall 
reared  against  us.  It  is  not  that  a  man  cannot  go  any 
farther  till  God  calls  him.  For  men  who  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  a  full  unfolding  of  their  nature  is, 
and  find  how  how  hard  it  is  to  unfold  it,  here  is,  at  last, 
the  voice  of  God,  saying:  "It  is  impossible  to  you ;  no 
man  can  do  it  alone ;  no  man  can  come  to  me  except  I 
draw  him ;"  but  then,  the  very  last  word  that  comes 
echoing  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  says:  "Come,  come, 
[the  universal  God  that  is  to  bring  all  things  unto  Him 
is  drawing],  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come.  And 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come !  And,  whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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AUX  ITALlENSi 


AT  Paris  it  was,  at  the  opera  there ; 
And  she  looked  like  a  queen  in  a  book  that  night 
With  the  wreath  of  pearl  ia  her  raven  hair. 
And  the  brooch  on  her  breast  so  bright 

Of  all  the  operas  that  Verdi  wrote, 
The  best,  to  ray  taste,  is  the  Trovatore ; 

And  Mario  can  soothe,  with  a  tenor  note. 
The  souls  in  purgatory. 

The  moon  on  the  tower  slept  soft  as  snow ; 

And  who  was  not  thrilled  in  the  strangest  way. 
As  we  heard  him  sing,  while  the  gas  burned  low, 

Non  ii  acordar  di  me  f 

The  Emperor  there,  in  his  box  of  state, 
Looked  grave ;  as  if  he  had  just  then  seen 

The  red  flag  wave  from  the  city  gate. 
Where  his  eagles  in  bronze  had  been. 

The  Empress,  too,  had  a  tear  in  her  eye : 

You'd  have  said  that  her  fancy  had  gone  back  agais 
For  one  moment,  under  the  old  blue  sky, 

To  the  old  glad  life  in  Spain. 

Well,  there  in  our  front-row  box  we  sat 

Together,  my  bride  betrothed  and  I ; 
My  gaze  was  fixed  on  my  opera  hat. 

And  hers  on  the  stage  hard  by. 

And  both  were  silent,  and  both  were  sad ; — 
Like  a  queen  she  leaned  on  her  full  white  arm. 

With  that  regal,  indolent  air  she  had ; 
So  confident  of  her  charm  1 
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t  have  not  a  doubt  she  was  thinkiug  then 
Of  her  former  lord,  good  soul  that  he  was. 

Who  died  the  richest  and  roundest  of  men. 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

I  hope  that,  to  get  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Through  a  needle's  eye  he  had  not  to  pass; 

I  wish  him  well  for  the  jointure  given 
To  my  lady  of  Carabas. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  thinking  of  my  first  love 
As  I  had  not  been  thinking  of  aught  for  yean. 

Till  over  my  eyes  there  began  to  move 
Something  that  felt  like  tears. 

1  thought  of  the  dress  that  she  wore  last  time. 
When  we  stood  *neath  the  cypress- trees  together, 

In  that  lost  land,  in  that  soil  clime. 
In  the  crimson  evening  weather ; 

O^  that  muslin  dress  (for  the  eve  was  hot) ; 

And  her  warm  white  neck  in  its  golden  chain ; 
And  her  full  soft  hair,  just  tied  in  a  knot, 

And  falling  loose  again ; 

And  the  jasmine  flower  in  her  fair  young  breast ; 

(Oh,  the  faint  sweet  smell  of  that  jasmine  flower  1) 
And  the  one  bird  singing  alone  in  his  nest; 

And  the  one  star  over  the  tower. 

I  thought  of  our  little  quarrels  and  strife. 

And  the  letter  that  brought  me  back  my  ring; 

And  it  all  seemed  then,  in  the  waste  of  life^ 
0U(^h  a  very  little  thinj^} 
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For  I  thought  of  her  grave  below  the  hill, 
Which  the  seutiuel  cypress-tree  stands  over: 

And  I  thought,  "  Were  she  only  living  still. 
How  I  could  forgive  her  and  love  her !" 

And  I  swear,  as  I  thought  of  her  thus,  in  that  hour^ 
And  of  how,  after  all,  old  things  are  best. 

That  I  smelt  the  smell  of  that  jasmine  flower 
Which  she  used  to  wear  in  her  breast. 

It  smelt  so  faint,  and  it  smelt  so  sweet. 
It  made  me  creep,  and  it  made  me  cold ! 

Like  the  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet 
Where  a  mummy  is  half  unrolled. 

And  I  turned  and  looked :  she  was  sitting  there. 
In  a  dim  box  over  the  stage ;  and  drest 

In  that  musliu  dress,  with  that  full  soft  hair, 
And  that  jasmine  in  her  breast ! 

I  was  here,  and  she  was  there ; 

And  the  glittering  horse-shoe  curved  between :— ' 
From  ray  bride  betrothed,  with  her  raven  hair 

And  her  sumptuous,  scornful  mien. 

To  my  early  love  with  her  eyes  downcast, 
And  over  her  primrose  face  the  shade, 

(In  short,  from  the  future  back  to  the  past), 
There  was  but  a  step  to  be  made. 

To  my  early  love  from  my  future  bride 

One  moment  I  lookecl      Then  I  stole  to  the  door, 

I  travers-od  the  passage ;  and  down  at  her  sid^ 
I  was  sitting,  a  moment  more. 
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My  thinking  of  her,  or  the  music's  strain. 
Or  something  which  never  will  be  exprest. 

Had  brought  her  back  from  the  grave  again. 
With  the  jasmine  in  her  breast. 

She  b  not  <lead,  and  she  is  not  wed ! 

But  she  loves  me  now,  and  she  loved  me  then ; 
And  the  very  first  word  that  her  sweet  lips  said, 

My  heart  grew  youthful  again. 

The  Marchioness  there,  of  Carabas, 

She  is  wealthy  and  young  and  handsome  still; 

And  but  for  her  ....  well,  we'll  let  that  pass; 
She  may  marry  whomever  she  will. 

But  I  will  marry  my  own  first  love, 

With  her  primrose  face,  for  old  things  are  best ; 
And  the  flower  in  her  bosom,  I  prize  it  above 

The  brooch  in  my  lady's  breast 

The  world  is  filled  with  folly  and  sin. 
And  love  must  cling  where  it  can,  I  say  : 

For  beauty  is  easy  enough  to  win ; 
But  one  isn't  loved  every  day. 

And  I  think,  in  the  lives  of  most  women  and  men. 

There's  a  moment  when  all  would  go  smooth  and  «vcn^ 
If  only  the  dead  could  find  out  when 

To  come  back  and  be  forgiven. 

But  oh,  the  smell  of  that  jasmine  flower! 

And  oh,  that  music !  and  oh,  the  way 
That  voice  rang  out  from  the  donjon  tower, 

Non  ti  scordar  di  in€j 
Jfqn  ti  scordar  di  me  I 

BOBEBT  BULWEB  LyTTOIT. 
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TOTAL- ANNIHILATION. 


OH !  he  was  a  Bowery  boot-black  bold. 
And  his  years  they  numbered  uine. 
Rough  and  unpolished  was  he,  albeit, 
He  constantly  aimed  to  shine. 

As  proud  as  a  king  on  his  box  he  sat. 

Munching  an  apple  red, 
While  the  boys  of  his  set  looked  wistAilly  on. 

And,  "Give  me  a  bite!"  they  said. 

But  the  boot-black  smiled  a  lordly  smile, 

"  No  free  bites  here !"  he  cried. 
And  the  boys,  they  sadly  walked  away. 

Save  one,  who  stood  at  his  side. 

"Bill,  give  us  the  core,"  he  whispered  low. 

That  boot-black  smiled  once  more, 
And  a  mischievous  dimple  grew  in  his  cheek— 

" There  ain't  goin*  to  be  no  core!" 

Mabt  D.  Baine. 


SHE  CUT  HIS  HAIR. 


YOU  can  always  tell  a  boy  whose  mother  cuts  his 
hair.  Not  because  the  edges  of  it  look  as  if  it 
had  been  chewed  off  by  an  absent-minded  horse ;  but 
vou  can  tell  it  by  the  way  he  stops  on  the  street  aad 
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wriggles  his  shoulders.  When  a  fond  mother  has  to  cut 
her  boy's  hair  she  is  careful  to' guard  against  any  annoy- 
ance and  muss  by  laying  a  sheet  on  the  carpet.  It  has 
never  yet  occurred  to  her  to  set  him  over  a  bare  floor 
and  put  the  sheet  around  his  neck.  Then  she  draws  the 
front  hair  over  his  eyes,  and  leaves  it  there  while  she 
cuts  that  which  U  at  the  back ;  the  hair  which  lies  over 
his  eyes  appears  to  be  surcharged  with  electric  needles, 
and  that  which  is  sileutly  drooping  down  over  his  shirt- 
band  appears  to  be  on  fire.  She  has  unconsciously  con- 
tinued to  push  his  head  forward  until  his  nose  presses 
his  breast,  and  is  too  busily  engaged  to  notice  the  snaf- 
fling sound  that  is  becoming  alarmiugly  frequent.  In 
the  meantime  he  is  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
blow  his  nose,  but  recollects  that  his  handkerchief  is  in 
the  other  room.  Then  a  fly  lights  on  his  nose,  and  does 
it  so  unexpectedly  that  he  involuntarily  dodges  and 
catches  the  points  of  the  shears  in  his  left  ear.  At  this 
he  commences  to  cry  and  wish  he  was  a  man.  But  his 
mother  doesn't  notice  him.  She  merely  hits  him  on  the 
other  ear  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  and  goes  on 
with  tbs  work.  When  she  is  through  she  holds  his 
jacket-collar  back  from  his  neck,  and  with  her  mouth 
blows  the  short  bits  of  hair  from  the  top  of  his  head 
down  his  back.  He  calls  her  attention  to  this  fact,  but 
she  looks  for  a  new  place  on  his  head  and  hits  hira  there, 
and  asks  him  why  he  didn't  use  his  handkerchief.  Then 
he  takes  his  awfully  disfigured  head  to  the  mirror  and 
looks  at  it,  and,  young  as  he  is,  shudders  as  he  thinks 
of  what  the  boys  on  the  street  will  say. 

Danbury  News. 


— 4 .  .• 
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LASCA. 


[WANT  free  life  and  I  want  fresh  air ; 
And  I  sigh  for  the  canter  afler  the  cattle, 
The  crack  of  the  whips  like  shots  in  a  battle, 
The  melley  of  horns  and  hoofs  and  heads 
That  wars  and  wrangles  and  scatters  and  spreads; 
The  green  beneath  and  the  blue  above, 
And  dash  and  danger,  and  life  and  love. 

And  Lasca! 

Lasca  used  to  ride 

On  a  mouse-gray  mustang  close  to  my  side. 

With  blue  serape  and  bright-belled  spur ; 

I  laughed  with  joy  as  I  looked  at  her ! 

Little  knew  she  of  books  or  of  creeds ; 

An  Ave  Maria  sufficed  her  needs ; 

Little  she  cared,  save  to  be  by  ray  side. 

To  ride  with  me,  and  ever  to  ride, 

From  Sau  Saba's  shore  to  Lavaca's  tide. 

She  was  as  bold  as  the  billows  that  beat, 

She-  was  as  wild  as  the  breezes  that  blow ; 

From  her  little  head  to  her  little  feet 

She  was  swayed  in  her  suppleness  to  and  fro 

By  each  gust  of  passion ;  a  sapling  pine, 

That  grows  on  the  edge  of  a  Kansas  bluff, 

And  wars  with  the  wind  when  the  weather  is  rough. 

Is  like  this  Lasca,  this  love  of  mine. 

She  would  hunger  that  I  might  eat. 

Would  take  the  bitter  and  leave  me  the  sweet; 

But  once,  when  I  made  her  jealous  for  fun. 

At  something  I'd  whispered,  or  looked,  or  done, 

One  Sunday,  in  San  Antonio, 

To  a  glorious  girl  on  the  Alamo, 
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6he  drew  from  her  garter  a  dear  little  dagger, 
And — stiDg  of  a  waap ! — it  made  me  stagger  I 
An  inch  to  the  left,  or  an  inch  to  the  right, 
And  I  shouldn't  be  maundering  here  to-night; 
But  she  sobbed,  and,  sobbing,  so  swiftly  bound 
Her  torn  reboso  about  the  wound, 
That  I  quite  forgave  her.     Scratches  don't  count 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

Her  eye  was  brown — a  deep,  deep  brown ; 
Her  hair  was  darker  than  her  eye ; 
And  something  in  her  smile  and  frown, 
Curled  crimson  lip  aud  iustep  high. 
Showed  that  there  ran  in  each  blue  vein. 
Mixed  with  the  milder  Aztec  strain. 
The  vigorous  vintage  of  Old  Spain. 
She  was  alive  in  every  limb 
With  feeling,  to  the  finger-tips ; 
Aud  when  the  sun  is  like  a  fire, 
And  sky  one  shining,  soft  sapphire, 
One  does  not  drink  in  little  sips. 

:*c  :*(  :tc  :tc  « 

The  air  was  heavy,  the  night  was  hot, 
I  sat  by  her  side,  and  forgot — forgot ; 
Forgot  the  herd  that  were  taking  their  rest, 
Forgot  that  the  air  was  close  opprest. 
That  the  Texas  norther  comes  sudden  and  soon, 
In  the  dead  of  night  or  the  blaze  of  noon ; 
That  once  let  the  herd  at  its  breath  take  fright^ 
Nothing  on  earth  can  stop  the  flight ; 
And  woe  to  the  rider,  and  woe  to  the  steed, 
Who  falls  in  front  of  their  mad  stampede  I 
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Was  that  til  under?     I  grasped  the  cord 
Of  my  swift  mustang  without  a  word. 
I  sprang  to  the  saddle,  and  she  clung  behind. 
Away !  on  a  hot  chase  down  the  wind ! 
But  never  was  fox-hunt  half  so  hard, 
And  never  was  steed  so  little  spared. 
For  we  rode  for  our  lives.     You  shall  hear  how  we  fared 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  mustang  flew,  and  we  urged  him  on ; 
There  was  one  chance  left,  and  you  have  but  one ; 
Halt,  jump  to  ground,  and  shoot  your  horse ; 
Crouch  under  his  carcase,  and  take  your  chance ; 
And  if  the  steers  in  their  frantic  course 
Don't  batter  you  both  to  pieces  at  once. 
You  may  thank  your  star ;  if  not,  good-bye 
To  the  quickening  kiss  and  the  long-drawn  sigh, 
And  the  open  air  and  the  open  sky, 

In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande ! 

The  cattle  gained  on  us,  and,  just  as  I  felt 
For  my  old  six-shooter  behind  in  ray  belt, 
X)own  came  the  mustang,  and  down  came  we. 
Clinging  together,  and — what  was  the  rest? 
A  body  that  spread  itself  on  my  breast. 
Two  arms  that  shielded  my  dizzy  head, 
Two  lips  that  hard  on  my  lips  were  prest ; 
Then  came  thunder  in  my  ears. 
As  over  us  surged  the  sea  of  steers, 
Blows  that  beat  blood  inio  my  eyes, 
And  when  I  could  rise — 
Lasca  was  dead ! 

•  4t  3|t  «  * 
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I  gouged  out  a  grave  a  few  feet  deep, 

And  there  in  Earth's  arms  I  laid  her  to  sleep ; 

And  there  she  is  lying,  and  no  one  knows, 

And  the  summer  shines  and  the  wiuter  snows; 

For  many  a  day  the  flowers  have  spread 

A  pall  of  petals  over  her  head  ; 

And  the  little  gray  hawk  haugs  aloft  in  the  air, 

And  the  sly  coyote  trots  here  aud  there, 

And  the  black  snake  glides  and  glitters  and  slides 

Into  a  rift  in  a  cotton- wood  tree ; 

And  the  buzzard  sails  on. 

And  comes  and  is  gone. 

Stately  and  still  like  a  ship  at  sea ; 

And  I  wonder  why  I  do  not  care 

For  the  things  that  are  like  the  things  that  were. 

Does  half  my  heart  lie  buried  there 

In  Texas,  down  by  the  Ri.)  Grande  ? 

Frank  Despres 


A  FLY'S  COGITATIONS. 


I  WONDER  what  this  man  is  doing  ?  I'll  just  M^ht 
on  his  bald  head  and  see  if  I  can  hear  what  is  going 
on  in  his  thinkery.  What !  Now,  I  wonder  what  he 
■lapped  his  pate  so  savagely  for  ?  Why,  the  man  must 
be  crazy.  I  went  away  just  as  quick  as  I  saw  him  raise 
his  hand.  Really,  he  could  not  complain  of  that. 
Maybe  he  thought  I  was  intruding,  but  if  so,  he  cannot 
say  but  that  I  lit  out  at  his  first  hint.  But  he  seems 
quiet  enough  now.  Maybe  his  scalp  itched  or  some- 
thing, and  his  movement  had  no  reference  to  my  being 
on  ity  80  T  guess  I  will  try  it  again.    What  a  nice  old 
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bald  head  this  is,  to  be  sure,  only  it's  a  trifle  slippery. 
It  would  make  a  first-rate  skatiug-rink ;  guess  I  will  try 
it.  Whew !  Why,  the  man  hit  his  hea^i  again.  FunDy 
way  he  has  with  him ;  aud  if  I  hadn't  got  out  of  the 
way  just  as  I  did,  gooduess  only  knows  what  might  have 
happened  me.  He  struck  real  hard,  and  if  he  had  hit 
me  there  is  no  knowing  but  that  he  might  have  hurt  me. 
But  maybe  he  hadn't  any  idea  of  hitting  me.  I  guess 
ril  just  light  on  his  nose  and  see  what  the  matter  is 
with  him.  What!  Why,  he  seems  to  be  an  awfully 
sensitive  sort  of  a  man,  or  else  he  has  got  a  dreadful 
temper.  Why,  he  actually  hit  his  own  uose  a  slap  just 
because  I  crawled  around  on  it  a  bit.  Queer  sort  of  a 
chap,  anyway.  Wonder  if  he  thinks  a  fly  has  no  rights 
in  this  world  ?  Now,  I  will  try  him  in  the  ear.  Ah ! 
I  have  got  him  now !  Good  gracious !  he  came  within 
an  ace  of  hitting  me  that  time.  Wonder  what  he  means, 
anyhow  ?  I  should  think  he  was  mad  about  something. 
I'll  try  his  other  ear  and  see  how  he  likes  that.  Ah ! 
he  djn't  seem  to  mind  this  one  so  much.  Ah !  by  Jin» 
goes,  he  must  have  hurt  himself  that  time  with  that  bat 
on  the  ear.  But  it's  his  ear,  not  mine,  so  what  should  I 
care?  I  think  I'll  fly  around  the  room  !  See  him  flop 
and  fling  his  arms  around  as  though  the  air  was  fiill  of  fly- 
ing demons.  Funny,  isn't  it?  He  don't  see  me  up  here, 
but  lie  i.-?  looking  wildly  around  as  though  he  wanted 
to  fight  somebody.  Oh !  I'll  just  try  his  temper  a  bit 
further;  I'll  get  on  where  liis  hair  is  short  behind.  Ah! 
I'll  fool  around  here  in  this  stubble  awhile.  Now  he 
fl<>ps  his  hundkerchiof,  but  I  don't  care  for  that.  I  can 
get  away  from  a  demonstration  of  that  kind  every  time. 
Now  I  have  got  him  on  the  ear  airain,  and  once  more 
be  paws  the  air  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  I  am  out 
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•f  harm's  way,  ha!  ha!  Now  he  is  red  in  the  face; 
yes,  he  looks  like  a  boiled  lobster,  and  again  he  is  danc- 
ing around  the  room  and  swearing  like  a  trooper !  Now 
he  has  quieted  down  a  trifle  and  has  resumed  writing 
again !  Ah !  he  smiles !  Must  be  he  has  got  on  to  an 
idea.  I  wonder  what  it  is?  Til  just  take  a  quiet  walk 
over  that  thinkery  again,  and  maybe  I  can  catch  on  to 
what  it  is.  What  in  the  world  is  he  making  his  scalp 
go  this  way  for?  I  would  think  he  was  trying  to  shake 
something  off.  Oh!  V\\  just  get  a  grip  on  here  and 
hold  on  for  awhile.  No,  he  can't  shake  me  off;  no,  no  1 
Ah ! 

There  was  a  resounding  whack — that  lively  fly,  oh  I 
where  was  he? 

Dead! 

THE  WAVE. 


From  the  German  of  Tiedge. 

"TITHITHER,  thou  turbid  wave 

▼  Y      Whither,  with  so  much  haste. 
As  if  a  thief  wert  thou  ?" 

I  am  the  Wave  of  Life, 
Stained  with  my  margin's  dust ; 
From  the  struggle  and  the  strife 
Of  the  narrow  stream  I  fly 
To  the  Sea's  immensity. 
To  wash  from  me  the  slime 
Of  the  muddy  banks  of  Time." 
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DIALOGUES,  TABLEAUX,  ETC. 


CONVENTION  OF  REALISTIC  READEB& 

Copyright. 


Far  five  Ladies  and  seven  Oentlemen. 

CHARACTEB8. 

Db.  Gbaspgbeat,  Pros,  of  Con.  Prop.  Cokmokscnsb,ui  on-loolnr. 

DELEGATES. 


Miss  OvxRTOif  b. 
Mr.  Force. 
Miss  Sensation. 
Mr.  Ranter. 
Miss  Far-petch. 


Mr.  HlOHFbOWR 

Miss  Aspiratiov. 
Mr.  Gutteral. 
Miss  Directnbsb 
Mb.  Imagination. 


( Curtain  rises,  displaying  delegates  seated  on  a  plat* 
fiyrm,  all  talking  at  once,  in  undertones.  Dr.  Oraspgreat, 
the  Ptes,y  enters,  calls  the  Convention  to  order,  and  gives  an 
opening  address.) 

Dr.  Oraspgreat. — Ladies  and  geDtlemen,  friends  and 
delegates :  Manfully  and  womaufully,  you  have  gathered 
here  at  my  earnest  call  for  volunteers!  The  great  and 
beautiful  art  of  Realistic  Reading  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
But  nobly  will  we  support  said  infant !  It  is  our  duty 
and  our  pleasure.  Plain  elocution  is  at  fault.  Its  big- 
oted followers  cannot  be  persuaded!  Realistic  render* 
ing  overtops  alii  A  reading  that  is  not  realistic  is 
no  reading!  (Cheers.)  You,  my  noble  feUow-workers, 
have  long  felt  and  upheld  its  importance!  And  to- 
ftight  you  shall  give  me  worthy  examples  of  your  art* 
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given  powers.  I  will  first  call  upon  Miss  Overtose 
She,  as  you  all  know,  took  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  last 
Annual    Commencement    of    the    Realistic    Reading 

School. 

Miss  Overtone. — Respected  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen :  I  have  brought  from  the  great  lumber-bearing 
and  no  liquor  State  of  Maine  a  striking  self-preparation. 
It  is  Maud  Muller.  I  will  give  it  in  all  its  actual  beauty 
— as  it  should  be  given.  (Unfolds  a  small  package  of 
hay,  which  she  scatters  about,  with  a  to*  rake.  Recites, 
suiting  action  to  words.) 

"  Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day. 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay." 

(Explains.) — This  you  will  see  is  ideal  Realistic  read- 
ing !  It  would  be  impossible  for  Maud  to  rake  if  there 
was  no  hay,  and  an  agricultural  implement  to  work  it 
with.  Hay  and  other  commodities  cannot  be  imagined. 
Truth  demands  reality!  You  can  picture  the  judge^ 
while  I. represent  Maud  in  all  her  childish  beauty,  but 
no  simple  description  can  give  hay  and  rake. 

(If  this  character  be  taken  by  a  person  in  direct  con- 
trast to  what  Maud  is  supposed  to  have  been,  the  comic 
efilect  will  be  heightened.) 

Dr.  Oraspgreat. — Miss  Overtone  has  well  spoken j  Mr. 
Force,  from  Georgia,  will  next  favor  the  Convention. 

3fr.  Force. — My  wise  selection  is  "The  Old  Year  and 
the  New."  This  can  only  be  given  in  one  way — realis- 
tically. There  must  be  proper  action  and  commodity. 
If  Mr.  Tennyson  could  be  with  us  to-night,  he  would 
quite  agree  with  me.  I  have  brought  a  dinner  bell — 
and  I  shall  use  it ! 

CRecites  in  loud  tone,  ringing  bell  the  while ;) 
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"  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die." 

(Explains.) — This  is  the  only  true  and  eflTective  ren. 
deriug  of  Baron  Tennyson's  sublime  poem !  Would  the 
bell-ringer  in  the  high  tower  sufler  his  hundred-throated 
bell  to  remain  silent?  No!  He  could  not  simply  say 
"  ring  out,  wild  bells,^  for  not  one  in  all  the  dty  would 
hear  him !  We  must  have  Realistic  Reading — we  will 
have  no  other ! 

Dr.  Oraspgreat. — Mr.  Force  is  one  of  our  noblest 
agitators.  His  earnest  words  renew  our  drooping  spirits 
iike  an.  unexpected  legacy;  Miss  Sensation,  of  New 
York,  will  now  be  presented  heart  and  hand. 

Miss  Sensation. — I  will  give  "  The  Polish  Boy."  My 
method  is  wholly  unique!  And  I  will  begin  at  that 
noble  poem's  most  thrilling  lines.  (Recites  in  a  tragic 
tone,  with  long  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  while 
flinging  upon  the  floor  a  quantity  of  cheap  jewelry  con- 
sisting of  gaudy  rings,  bracelets,  and  ornaments  for  the 

hair.) 

.     .    .     .     ''  her  white  arms  and  hands 

>  She  stripped  of  rings  and  diamond  bands, 

And  tore  from  braids  of  long  black  hair 

The  gems  that  gleamed  like  starlight  there ; 

Her  cross  of  blazing  rubies,  last 

Down  at  the  Russian's  feet  she  cast." 

(Explains.) — This  is  true  Realization  !  Who,  without 
it,  could  imagine  tiiat  loving  Polish  mother's  sacrifice ? 
She  has  flung  them  iit  the  cruel  Russian's  feet!  Look! 
Here  they  arc !     You  can  see  them  in  all  their  pristio^ 
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iplendor!  It  is  the  first  time  you  have  seen  them! 
And  what  has  brought  this  about  ? — Realistic  Reading. 

Chorus  of  voices. — "  Ay,  ay,  ay !" 

Dr,  Crraspgreat. — Your  enthusiasm  is  soul-inspiring  I 
— it  overwhelms  me!  Mr.  Ranter,  from  Texas,  will 
now  add  his  maximum  to  the  intense  feeling  that  has 
already  been  created. 

Mr.  Ranter, — I  have  chosen  "  Excelsior."  It  is  another 
beautiful  mirror,  wherein  you  can  all  confidently  look 
for  genuine  reading. 

(Produces  a  tiny  white  flag,  bearing  the  word  "  Ex* 
ceLaior."     Waves  it  while  he  recites :) 

"  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  &8t, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore  'mid  snow  and  ice 

A  banner,  with  the  strange  device, 

*  Excelsior.'" 

(Stretches  himself  full  length  upon  the  floor.  Flag 
itill  feebly  upraised.     Recites :) 

"  A  traveler  by  the  faithful  hound 
Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner,  with  the  strange  device, 

*  Excelsior.' " 

(Rises  and  explains,) — This  is  Longfellow's  true  Ex- 
celsior !  The  aspiring  youth  and  his  cherished  banner 
should  be  inseparable !  If  he  had  not  carried  a  banner 
his  excursion  would  have  been  motiveless. 

Dr.  GraHpgreat. — Our  able  friend  and  brother  haa 
given  us  truth  I — it  was  self-evident.  I  will  now  intro- 
duce to  you.  Miss  Far-fetch,  from  Indiana, 
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Miss  Fen  jetck. — My  preparation  is  "Money  MusL* 
Fortunately,  my  talents  are  directed  violinward.  (Plaji 
and  recites  loudly  at  same  time :) 

"  D-o-w-n  comes  the  bow  on  every  string. 
First  couple,  join  right  hands  and  swing, 
And  light  as  any  blue-bird's  wing, 
Swing  once  and  a  half  times  round." 

(Explains.') — Money  Musk  can  only  be  Money  Musk, 
through  the  voice  of  a  violin. 

Dr,  Graspgreai. — Miss  Far-fetch  is  right!  Money 
Musk  must  be  made  vivid !  Money  Musk  without  a 
violin  would  be  Philadelphia  without  a  Mayor!  Mr. 
High-flown,  from  California,  will  now  take  the  floor. 

(Mr.  High-flown,  who  is  a  specimen  dude,  rises  Ian* 
guidly.) 

Mr.  High-flown. — I  have  made — aw — Hamlath's  Tho- 
liloquy  my  ownth — aw !  I  thall  give  it  to  you— aw — 
ath — Hamlath  would  himthelf— aw!    Thee! 

(Recites,  striking  a  tragic  attitude,  with  a  large  bod- 
kin leveled  at  his  necktie :) 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  wiflhs  and  scorntbs  of  time, 
The  oppwesser's  wrongth,  the  proud  manth's  contumily. 
The  pangths  of  dethpithed  luv,  the  lawth*s  delay, 
The  intholenth  of  offith,  and  the  spurnth 
That  patient  merith  of  the  unworthy  takths, 
When  he  himthelf  might  hith  quietus  makth. 
With  a  bare  bodkinth." 

{Explftins.) — Hamlath's  Tholiloquy  demandths  this 
bodkiuth!  Hamlath  himthelf  will  thay  tho,  an*  Ham* 
lath  ilh  a  wise  priuth  I 
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Dr.  Ghrinepgreat, — Mr.  High-flown  is  an  honor  to  our 

glorious  profession !     Miss  Aspiration,  from  Ohio,  will 

next  oome  forward. 
(She  advances  slowly,  dragging,  with  great  effort,  a 

large  ball  and  chain.) 

Miss  Aspiration. — For  the  time  being,  I  am  a  maniac 
Therefore  should  I  thus  be  encumbered  wiih  ball  and 
chain.  It  is  the  ^hion  for  maniacs  to  wear  balls  and 
chains. 

(Recites,  clanking  chain :) 

"My  tyrant  husband  forged  the  tale 
Which  chains  rae  to  this  dismal  cell ; 

My  fate  unknown  my  friends  bewail-^ 
O  jailer  haste  that  fate  to  tell.'' 

(Explains,) — Without  ball  and  chain,  I  could  not  be 
a  maniac.  Simple  Elocution  would  say  "  folly,"  but  we 
can  cry  unitedly — "  bravo !" 

All  at  once: — "  Bravo !  bravo !  bravo  !'* 

Dr.  Oraspgreai. — Miss  Aspiration  poR^'Csscs  the  true 
realistic  spirit!  Her  illustration  was — awe-she<iding I 
We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Guttural  of — well,  some 
where  in  Dakota. 

Mr.GuUural. — I  am  a  radical  reader !  Nothing  can 
be  made  too  realistic.  After  many  days  of  hard  labor, 
I  have  carefully  prepared  Montgomery's  grandest  poem 
— "  Arnold  Winkelreid." 

(Recites  in  tragic  tone :) 

"'Make  way  for  liberty!'  he  cried — 
Made  way  for  liberty,  nnd  died !" 

(Falls  heavily  upon  the  floor.     All  the  other  delegates 
rush  forward,  pell-mell,  to  assist  him.) 
Dr.  Oraspgreai. — I  fear  our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Gkittural, 
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b  subject  to  apoplexy  I  Give  way,  good  people ! — hi 
must  have  air. 

(Mr.  Guttural  springs  to  his  feet,  aod  cries  angrily :) 
"  Are  you  all  idiots  ?  Surely  you  are  not  realistic  readers  I 
I  was  Arnold  Winkelreid !  I  died !  Can  a  man  die  and 
remain  standing  ?*' 

Dr.  GhraspgreaL — Unanimously  we  beg  Mr.  GutturaFa 
pardon !  His  performance  was  so  grandly  real  that  we 
could  not  but  mistake  it  for — distress.  But  we  are  ex- 
cusable!— his  rare  talent  alone  called  it  forth  !  Order! 
Order !  Miss  Directness,  from  Canada,  will  now  place 
another  star  in  our  bright  realistic  sky. 

(Miss  Directness  skips  forward,  with  long  hair  stream- 
ing over  her  shoulders.  Recites  gushingly,  claps  hands 
childishly,  and  dances  about  while  speaking :) 

"  You  nmst  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mo- 
ther dear, 

For  to-morrow*  11  be  the  happiest  day  of  all  the  glad 
New  Yejir! 

Of  all  the  glad  New  Year,  mother,  the  maddest,  merri- 
est day. 

For  Tni  to  be  Queen  of  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
of  May  r 

{Explains.) — Why  should  not  Mr.  Tennyson's  pretty 
May  Queen  dance  ?  Was  she  not  happy  as  the  song- 
birds ?     We  all  dance  when  we  are  happy — I  do  myself! 

Dr.  Graspgreat. — Miss  Directness  knows  of  what  she 
is  speaking.  Mr.  Imagination,  from  New  Jersey,  will 
now  proceed  in  turn. 

Mr.  Imagination. — You  have  all  read  that  thrilling 
life-poem — "A  Leak  in  the  Dike."  I  will  give  a  practical 
Illustration  of  that  young  Hollander's  heroism! 
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(UDwra|M  a  board  with  large  hole  in  it.  Recites 
dramatically :) 

"  And  the  boy !     He  has  seen  the  danger, 

And  shouting  a  wild  alarm, 
He  forces  back  the  weight  of  the  sea 

With  the  strength  of  his  single  arm !" 

(Thrusts  arm  through  board.  Explains.)  Here, 
right  before  your  eyes,  is  that  dike  leak  I  You  see  it ! 
Why  ?    Because  my  board  is  realistic — you  must  see  iti 

2)r.  Oraapgreat. — Mr.  Imagination  may  yet  live  to 
be  president  of  this  Convention.  From  end  to  end,  our 
meeting  to-night  has  been  a  brilliant  success.  In  the 
words  of  an  unknown  writer  (I  wrote  it  myself)  I  will 
only  add — 

"  Be  always  realistic! — 

Appeal  to  eyes  and  ears. 
And  fame,  the  goddess  mystic, 

Will  come  in  echoing  cheers. 

(Prof.  Commonsense,  who  uutil  now  has  kept  silent, 
rises  and  speaks  in  earnest  tones :) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  listened  with  just  in- 
dignation to  the  prep  )stcirous  theories  that  have  been 
advanced  and  illustrated.  The  truth  is  as  far  from  you 
all  as  this  earth  of  ours  from  heaven !  You  are  will- 
fully blind!  Your  God-given  talents  are  fearfully  mis* 
directed  I  It  is  the  mind  and  heart  you  should  ever 
strive  to  impress !  Eyes  and  ears  are  only  the  channels 
through  which  they  can  be  reached.  Your  narrow  con- 
ceptions never  rise  above  the  common  details  of  the 
situation.  You  have  nothing  within  you ! —  how 
then    can    you    give    anything   out?     The    inspiring 
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passages  you  kuve  so  mangled  and  perverted  are  victimB, 
whose  blood  will  ever  be  upon  your  empty  heads !  You 
have  murdered  truth,  sense,  and  beauty!  Return  to 
the  perfect  paths  of  simple  elocution !  Just  beyond  lies 
the  precipice  of  shame  and  defeat !  You  are  approach- 
ing it  swiftly !  Retrace  your  steps,  or  you  will  be  lost 
to  good  elbcution  forever ! 

[Curtain  Falls.] 

Mrs.  Findley  Braden. 


TRYING  TO  BE  LITERARY. 

CHARACTERS. 

Silas  Weoq.  Nick  Bomn. 

Mes.  Borrm. 

Scene  First. — Silas  Wegg  discovered  seated  on  a 
■tool  beside  «a  counter,  made  of  boards  and  trestles, 
fruits,  candies,  etc.,  displayed  upon  counter  for  sale.  A 
clothes-horse  screen,  covered  with  a  quantity  of  penny 
ballads,  protects  him  from  the  wind. 

In  front  of  counter  hangs  a  placard  containing  the 
following  advertisement  in  large  letters ; 

Erands  gone 

On  with  fi 

Delity  By 

Ladies  &  Gentlemen 

I  remain 

Your  humble  servt 

Sil 

As  Wegg 
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Scene  Second. — A  sitting-room  with  conveniences 
and  comforts.  On  one  table,  eight  volumes  of  **  The 
Decline  and  Fall ;"  on  another,  some  showy  display  of 
wax  fVuit  or  flowers ;  on  the  walls,  shelves  holding  bot- 
tles, dish  of  cold  meat,  and  a  meat-pie.  Mr.  Boffin 
seated  on  an  ordinary  chair.  Mrs.  Boffin  reclining  on 
a  bright-covered  lounge. 


Scene  I. 

Wegg  (aside  and  mtiaingly), — Oh !  Here  you  are 
again !  Have  you  lately  come  to  settle  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, or  do  you  own  another  neighborhood  ?  Are  you 
in  independent  circumstauces,  or  is  it  wasting  the  mo- 
tions of  a  bow  on  you?  Come!  1*11  speculate!  I'll 
invest  a  bow  in  you.  (Rises  and  bows  as  Boffin 
enters.) 

Boffin, — Morning,  sir !     Morning !     Morning ! 

Wegg  (aside), — Calls  me,  sir !  He  won't  answer.  A 
bow  gone ! 

Bof.  (crossing  stage), — Morning,  morning,  morning ! 

Wegg  (aside), — Appears  to  be  rather  a  'arty  old  fel- 
low, too.     (To  Boffin).    Good  morning  to  you,  sir. 

Bof,  (stopping  before  the  stall), — Do  you  remember 
me,  then  ? 

Wegg, — I  have  notice<l  you  go  by  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  last  week  or  so. 

Bof,  (returning). — How    did  you  get    your  wooden 

leg? 

Wegg  (tartly). — In  an  accident. 

Bof, — Do  you  like  it  ? 

Wegg, — Well ; — I — I  haven't  got  to  keep  it  warm. 
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Bo},  {hugging  his  dick), — H<*  ha<n*i — he  hasn't  got 
— ^ha !  ha ! — to  keep  it  warm  I  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
tbe  name  of  Boffin  ? 

Wegg, — No.    I  never  did  \iear  of  the  name  of  Boffin. 

Bof, — Do  you  like  k  ? 

Wegg  {desperatelyX-  Why,  no.    I  can't  say  I  do. 

£o/.— Why  don't  you  like  it  ? 

Wegg, — I  don't  know  why  I  don't ;  but  I  don't  at  alL 

Bof,  (smiling), — Now,  I'll  tell  you  something  that  will 
make  you  sorry  for  that.    My  name's  Boffin. 

Wegg, — I  can't  help  it  (Aside),  And  if  I  could,  I, 
Jvouldn't. 

Bof,  (smiling), — But  there's  another  chance  for  you. 
Do  you  like  the  name  of  Nicodemus?  Think  it  over. — 
Nick,  or  Noddy. 

Wegg  (sitting  down  resignedly), — It  is  not,  sir,  a  name 
as  I  could  wish  any  one  that  I  had  a  respect  for  to  call 
me  by ;  but  there  may  be  persons  that  would  not  view 
it  with  the  same  objections.     I  don't  know  why. 

Bof, — Noddy  Boffin — Noddy,  that's  my  name.  Nod- 
dy— or  Nick — Boffin.     What's  your  name  ? 

Wegg, — Silas  Wegg.  I  don't  know  why  Silas,  and  I 
don't  know  why  Wegg. 

Bof,  (hugging  his  stick  closer), — Now,  Wegg,  I  want 
to  make  a  sort  of  offer  to  you.  Do  you  remember  when 
you  first  saw  me  ? 

Wegg  (meditating)* — Let  me  think.  I  ain't  quite 
sure,  and  yet  1  generally  take  a  powerful  sight  of  notice, 
too.  Was  it  on  a  Monday  morning,  when  a  butcher- 
boy  had  bought  a  ballad  of  me,  which,  being  unac* 
quainted  with  the  tune,  I  run  it  over  to  him? 

Bof. — Right,  Wegg,  right !  But  he  bought  more  than 
jne. 
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Wegg. — Yes,  to  be  sure,  sir ;  he  bought  several,  and 
wisliing  to  lay  out  his  money  to  the  best,  he  took  my 
opinion  to  guide  his  choice,  and  we  went  over  the  col- 
lection together.  To  be  sure  we  did.  Here  was  him  as 
it  might  be,  and  here  was  myself  as  it  might  be,  and 
there  was  you,  Mr.  Boffin,  as  you  identically  are,  with 
your  self-same  stick  under  your  very  same  arm,  and 
your  very  same  back  to  us.  To — be — sure!  Your 
wery  self-same  back. 

BoJ, — What  do  you  think  I  was  doing,  Wegg  ? 

Wegg, — I  should  judge,  sir,  that  you  might  be  glane- 
ing  your  eye  down  the  street. 

Bof. — No,  Wegg,  I  was  a-listening. 

Wegg  (dubiously), — Was  you,  indeed  ? 

Bof. — Not  in  a  dishonorable  way,  Wegg,  because  you 
was  singing  to  the  butcher;  and  you  wouldn't  sing 
secrets  to  a  butcher  in  the  street,  you  know. 

Wegg, — It  never  happened  that  I  did  so  yet,  to  the  best 
of  my  remembrance.  But  I  might  do  it.  A  man  can't 
say  what  he  might  wish  to  do  some  day  or  another. 

Bof. — Well,  I  was  a-listening  to  you  and  to  him. 
And  what  do  you — you  haven't  got  another  stool,  have 
you  ?     I'm  rather  thick  in  my  breath. 

Wegg  (giving  up  his  stool), — I  haven't  got  another, 
but  you're  welcome  to  this.     It's  a  treat  to  me  to  stand. 

Bof  (sits  behind  counter), — It's  a  pleasant  place,  this ! 
(Looks  about,)  And  then  to  be  shut  in  on  each  side 
with  these  ballads,  like  so  many  book-leaf  blinkers! 
Why,  it's  delightful ! 

Wegg  (bending  over  counter). — If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
sir,  you  alluded  to  some  offer  or  another  that  was  on  your 
mind? 

Bof — I'm  coming  to  it !     All  right     I'm  coming  to 
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it !  I  was  going  to  say  that  when  I  listened  that  morn* 
ing,  I  listened  with  had  miration  amounting  to  haw.  I 
thought  to  myself,  "  Here's  a  man  with  a  wooden  1^ — 
a  literary  man  with—" 

Wegg. — N — not  exactly  so,  sir. 

BoJ, — Why,  you  know  every  one  of  these  scHigs  by 
name  and  by  tune,  and  if  you  want  to  read  or  to  sing  any 
one  on  'em  off  straight^  you've  only  to  whip  od  you? 
spectacles  and  do  it !     I  see  you  at  it ! 

Wegg, — Well,  sir,  we'll  say  literary,  then. 

JJo/. — A  literary  man — with  a  wooden  leg — and  all 
print  is  open  to  him !  That's  what  I  thought  to  my- 
self, that  morning.  {Rising  and  describing  a  large  ewde 
with  his  arm,)  All  print  is  open  to  him !  And  it  is — 
ain't  it  ? 

Wegg  (modestly), — Why,  truly,  sir.  I  believe  you 
couldn't  show  me  the  piece  of  English  print  that  I 
wouldn't  be  equal  to  collaring  and  throwing. 

Bof. — On  the  spot? 

Wegg, — On  the  spot. 

Bof. — I  know'd  it !  Then  consider  this.  Here  am  I 
a  man  without  a  wooden  leg,  and  yet  all  print  is  shut 
to  me. 

Wegg  (complacently), — Indeed,  sir?  Education  n^- 
lected? 

Bof,  (with  emphasis), — Neg-lected !  That  ain't  no 
word  for  it.  I  don't  mean  to  say  but  what  if  you 
showed  me  a  B,  I  could  so  fur  give  you  change  for  it, 
as  to  answer  BofSn. 

Wegg, — Come,  come,  sir,  that's  something,  too. 

Bof. — It's  something,  but  I'll  wager  it  ain't  mueh. 

Wegg. — Perhaps  it*s  not  as  much  as  could  be  wished 
by  an  inquiriug  mind,  sir. 
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Bof. — Now,  look  here.  I*m  retired  from  business. 
Me  and  Mrs.  Boffin — Henrietty  Boffin — which  her 
father's  name  was  Heuery,  and  her  mother's  name  was 
Hetty — and  so  you  get  it — we  live  on  a  compittancey 
under  the  will  of  a  diseased  governor. 
Wegg, — Gentleman  dead,  sir  ? 

Bof, — Man  alive,  don't  I  tell  you?  A  diseased 
governor?  Now,  it's  too  late  for  me  to  begin  shovel* 
ling  and  sifting  at  alphabeds  and  grammar-books.  I'm 
getting  to  be  a  old  bird,  and  I  want  to  take  it  easy. 
But  I  want  some  reading — some  fine,  bold  reading,  some 
splendid  book  in  a  gorging  Lord-Mayor's-Show  of  wol- 
lumes,  as'U  reach  right  down  your  pint  of  view,  and 
take  time  to  go  by  you.  How  can  I  get  that  reading, 
^Qg^  ?  (  tapping  him  on  the  breast  with  the  head  of  his 
stick)  paying  a  man  truly  qualified  to  do  it  so  much  an 
hour  (say  twopence)  to  come  and  do  it. 

Wegg, — Hera!     Flattered,  sir,  I  am  sure.     Hem! 
This  is  the  offer  you  mentioned,  sir? 
Bqf—Yea.     Do  you  like  it  ? 
Wegg, — I  am  considering  of  it,  Mr.  Boffin. 
Bof, — I   don't   want   to  tie  a  literary  man — with  a 
wooden  leg — down  too  tight.     A  halfpenny  an   hour 
sha'n't  part  us.     The  hours  are  your  own  to  choose, 
after  you've  done  for  the  day  with  your  house  here. 
I  live  over  Maiden  Lane  way — out  Holloway  direction 
— ^and  you've  only  got  to  go  East-and-by-North  when 
you've  finished  here,  and  you're  there.     Twopence  half- 
penny an  hour.     (  Takes  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pockety 
gets  off  the  stool,  and  proceeds  to  work  oiU  the  sum  on  the 
top  of  it,)     Two  loug'uns  and  a  short'un — twopence  half- 
penny ;  two  short'uns  is  a  long'un,  and  two  two  long'uns 
is  four  long'uns — making  five  long'uns;  six  nights  a 
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week  at  five  long'uns  a  night  {scoring  tliem  all  down 
teparately),  and  you  mount  up  to  thirty  long'uns.  A 
round' uu !     Half  a  crown  ! 

[^Points  io  the  atool ;  then  rubs  off  the  chalk 
and  sits  douni  again,^ 

Wegg  {meditating), — Half  a  crown !  Yes.  (It  ain't 
much,  sir.)     Half  a  crown. 

Bof. — Per  week,  you  know. 

Wegg  {musing), — Yes.  As  to  the  amount  of  strain 
upon  the  intellect,  now.  Was  you  thinking  at  all  of 
poetry  ? 

Bof, — Would  it  come  dearer  ? 

Wegg. — It  would  come  dearer.  For  when  a  person 
comes  to  grind  off  poetry  night  after  night,  it  is  but 
right  he  should  expect  to  be  paid  for  its  weakening 
effect  on  the  mind. 

Bof. — But  what  do  you  think  of  the  terms,  Wegg? 

Wegg. — I  never  did  'aggie,  and  I  never  will  'aggla 
Consequently,  I  meet  you  at  once,  free  and  fair,  witb — 
Done,  for  double  the  money! 

Bof.  (a  little  staggered). — Well,  you  know  better  what 
it  ought  to  be  thau  I  do,  Wegg,  so  we'll  consider  it  set- 
tled.   Could  you  begin  to-night,  Wegg  ? 

Wegg, — Yes,  sir.  I  see  no  difficulty  if  you  wish  it 
You  are  provided  with  the  needful  implement — a  book^ 
sir. 

Bof. — Bought  hira  at  a  sale.  Eight  wollumes.  Red 
and  gold.  Purple  ribbon  in  every  wollume,  to  keep  the 
j>lace  where  you  leave  off.     Do  you  know  him  ? 

Wegg. — The  book's  name,  sir? 

Bof.  {disappointed). — I  thought  you  might  have 
knoweii  him  without  it.  His  name  is  (speaking  slowly) 
Decliue-and  Fall-off  The-Kooshan-Empire. 
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Wegg  (nodding), — Ay !  indeed ! 
Bof, — You  kuow  him,  Wegg? 

^y^yy  Cl.  oJ  counter), — I  haven't  been  not  to  say  right 
ihrough  him  very  lately,  having  been  other  ways  em- 
ployed, Mr.  Boffin.  But  know  him?  Old  familiar 
declining  and  fuUiug  off'  the  Rooshan  ?  Rather,  sir  I 
Ever  since  I  was  not  so  high  as  your  stick.  Ever  since 
my  eldest  brother  left  our  cottage  to  enlist  into  the  army. 
On  which  occasion,  as  the  ballad  that  waa  made  about 
it  describes  (redtea  oratoriccUly) — 

Beside  that  cottage  door,  Mr.  Boffin, 

A  girl  was  on  her  knees ; 

She  held  aloft  a  snowy  scarf,  sir, 

Which  (ray  eldest  brother  noticed)  fluttered 
in  the  breeze. 

[Mr.  B.  rises  and  coines  out  r.  of  counter. 

She  breathed  a  prayer  for  him,  Mr.  Boffin, 

A  prayer  he  could  not  hear. 
And  my  eldest  brother  leaned  upon  his  sword, 
Mr.  Boffin, 

And  wiped  away  a  tear. 

Bof.  (shaking  hands  with   W.) — Name    your    hour, 
Mr.  Wegg  ? 

Wegg  {front  of  counter), — Call  it  eight,  Mr.  Boffin. 
Bof, — I  shall  expect  you,  Wegg  (^claps  him  on  the 
shoulder),  most  jy fully.  I  shall  have  no  peace  or  j)a- 
tience  till  you  come.  Print  is  now  opening  ahead  of  me. 
This  night,  a  literary  man,  with  a  wooden  leg  (looks  ad- 
miringly at  W.*s  leg),  will  begin  to  lead  me  a  new  life  I 
My  fist  again,  Wegg.     Morning,  morning,  morning! 

[Exit  B- 
[Curtain  Falls.] 
13 
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Scene  II. 
Boffin's  Bower. 

Boffin. — This  brings  me  round,  my  dear,  to  a  certain 
question ;  namely,  whether  there's  to  be  any  go-in  for 
&shion. 

Mrs.  Boffin, — Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want.  Noddy. 
I  want  society. 

Bof. — Fashionable  society,  my  dear? 

Mrs,  Bof.  (^laughing  heartily). — Yes !  We  have  come 
into  a  great  fortune,  and  we  must  do  what's  right  by 
our  fortune;  we  must  act  up  to  it. 

Bof.  (thoughtfully). — I  suppose  we  must. 

Mrs.  Bof. — I  say,  a  good  house  in  a  good  neighbor- 
hood, good  things  about  us,  good  living,  and  good  so. 
ciety.  I  say,  live  like  our  means,  without  extravagance, 
and  be  happy. 

Bof. — Yes,  I  say  be  happy,  too. 

Mrs.  Bof — Oh,  dear!  (Laughiyig,  and  dapping  her 
handsy  and  gayly  rocking  herself  to  and  fro.)  When  I 
think  of  me  in  a  light  yellow  chariot  and  pair,  with 
silver  boxes  to  the  wheels — 

Bof. — Oh !  you  was  thinking  of  that,  was  you,  my 
dear? 

Mrs.  Bof — Yes !  And  with  a  footman  up  behind  I 
And  with  a  coachman  up  in  front,  sinking  down  into  a 
seat  big  enough  for  three  of  him,  all  covered  with  up- 
holstery in  green  and  white!  And  with  two  bay  horses 
tossing  their  heads,  and  stepping  liiglier  than  they  trot 
loDg-ways !  And  with  you  and  me  leaning  back  inside, 
tfi  grand  as  ninepence!  Oh-h-h-h  My!  Ha-ha- ha-ha-ha! 
[^Claps  her  hands y  and  rocks  herself  again,  and 
wipes  Uic  tears  of  laughter  from  her  eyes. 
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Bof,  (smiting  the  table), — What  a  thiiikiug  steam-in- 

gein  thiB  old  lady  is!     And  she  don't  know  how  she 

does  it.     Neither  does  the  ingein ! 

\^A  loud  knock,    Mr.  B.  goes  to  the  door  and 

ushers  in  Silas  Weog,  who  stares  at  Mrs. 

B.  in  amazenient, 

Bof, — Mrs.  Boffin,  Wegg,  is  a  high-flyer  at  fashion ; 

and  her  make  is  such  that  she  does  it  credit.     As  to 

myself,  I  ain't  yet  as  fash*nable  as  I  may  come  to  be. 

Henerietty,  old  lady,  this  is  the  gentleman  that's  a-going 

to  decline  and  fall  off  the  Kooshau  Empire. 

Mrs,  Bof, — And  I  am  sure  I  hope  it'll  do  you  both 

good. 

[Wegg  loalks  around,  and  examines  the  room 

and  furniture, 

Bof, — Do  you  like  it,  Wegg  ? 

Wegg, — I  admire  it  greatly,  sir.  Peculiar  comfort  at 
this  fireside,  sir. 

Bof, — Do  you  understand  it,  Wegg  ? 

Wegg  {slowly,  and  with  his  head  on  one  Me), — Why, 
in  a  general  way,  sir — 

Bof, — You  don't  understand  it,  Wegg,  and  I'll  ex- 
plain it.  These  arrangements  is  made  by  mutual  con- 
sent between  Mrs.  Boffin  and  me.  Mrs.  Boffin,  as  I've 
mentioned,  is  a  high-flyer  at  fashion;  at  present  I'm  not. 
I  don't  go  higher  than  comfort,  and  comfort  of  the  sort 
that  I'm  equal  to  theenjyment  of.  Oh!  one  thing  I  for* 
got  to  name !  When  you  come  in  here  of  an  evening, 
and  look  round  you,  and  notice  anything  on  a  shelf  that 
happens  to  catch  your  fancy,  mention  it. 

Wegg  (laying  down  his  spectacles), — You  read  my 
thoughts,  sir.  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  is  that  object 
ap  there  a — a  pie  ?    It  can't  be  a  pie ! 
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Bof,  {looking  uneasily  from  the  shelf  to  the  books), ^ 
Yes,  it's  a  pie,  Wegg. 

^^^^99' — Have  I  lost  my  smell  for  fruits,  or  is  it  a 
apple-pie,  sir. 

Bof — It's  a  veal  and  ham  pie. 

Wegg. — Is  it,  indeed,  sir?  And  it  would  be  hard, sir, 
CO  name  the  pie  that  is  a  better  pie  than  a  weal  and 
hammer. 

Bof — Have  some,  Wegg? 

Wegg. — ^Thank  you,  Mr.  Boffin,  I  think  I  will,  at 
your  invitation.  I  wouldn't  at  any  other  party's,  at  the 
present  juncture ;  but  at  yours,  sir ! — 

[Mr.  B.  takes  down  tJiepie  and  puts  it  on  table; 
Mrs.  B.  supplies  a  plate  and  knife  and 
fork;  Wkgu  attacks  the  pie  vigorously. 
Bof — It  ain't  strictly  fashionable,  Wegg,  to  leave  a 
larder  exposed  in  that  way ;  but  I  think  it's  hospitable. 
Wegg  {with  his  motUh  full). — Very ! 
Bof — You  see,  instead  of  saying,  in  an  unmeaning 
sort  of  a  way,  to  a  visitor,  **  There  are  such  and  such 
things  down  stairs;  will  you  have  anything  up?"  you' 
take  the  bold  and  practical  course  of  saying,  "  Cast  your 
eye  along  those  shelves,  and,  if  you  see  anything  you 
like  there,  have  it  down." 

[Wegg  pushes  away  his  plaie  and  puts  on  his 

spectacles ;  takes  up  one  of  the  volumes,  and, 

leaning  back,  opens  it. 

Wegg. — Hem !     This,  Mr.  Boffin  and  lady,  is  the  first 

chapter  of  the  first  wollume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  oflT— 

[^Siops,  and  looks  hard  ai  the  book. 
Eo/.— What's  the  matter,  Wegg  ? 
Wegg. — Why,  it  comes  into  my  mind,  do  you  know, 
sir  (looking  again  ai  the  book),  that  you  made  a  little 
mistake  this  morning,  which  I  had  meant  to  set  you 
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right  in,  only  something  put  it  out  of  my  head.  I  think 
you  said  Rooshan  Empire,  sir? 

BoJ. — It  is  Roosjhan  ;  ain't  it,  Wegg  ? 

Wegy, — No,  sir.     liomau.     Roman. 

^o/.— What's  the  difference,  Wegg? 

^y^yg- — The  dirterence,  sir?  The  difference,  sir?— . 
(^Hesitates,)  There  you  j)lace  me  in  a  difficulty,  Mr. 
Boffin.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  difference  is  best 
postponed  to  some  other  occasion,  when  Mrs.  Boffin  does 
not  honor  us  with  her  company.  In  Mrs.  Boffin's  pres- 
ence, sir,  we  had  l)etter  drop  it.  {RepeaU  slowly,)  In 
Mrs.  Boffin's  presence,  sir,  we  had  better  drop  it. 

[WE(i(i  reads,  in  a  vionotonous  tone,  from  the 
first  volume  of  "  Tlie  Decline  and  Fall,** 
mis])ronouncing  all  the  proper  names,  as 
well  as  many  other  words;  Mr,  B.  listens 
aiUmiivrbj,  and  stares  at  Wegg  in  dumb 
amazement;  Miis.  B.  goes  to  sleep,  nods, 
wakes,  and  sleeps  again,  many  times  during 
the  reading.  The  reading  ended,  Wegg 
rises  and  takes  his  leave,  accompanied  to  the 
door  by  Mr.  B.    Mrs.  B.  continues  to  sleep. 

Wegg. — Good-night,  Mr.  Boffin  ! 

Bof. — Good-night,  Wegg!  To-morrow.  {Shuis  door^ 
and  returns  to  his  chair;  takes  up  book,  and  stares  at  it; 
lays  it  down  again ;  stares  at  the  fire,  and  soliloquizes.) 
Wegg  takes  it  easy ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  to  a  old  bird 
like  myself,  these  are  scarers!  (Shakes  his  head  pen- 
sively.) I  didn't  think  this  morning  there  was  half  so 
many  scarers  in  print.  But  I'm  in  for  it  now !  (Rising 
and  going  to  Mrs.  B.)  Come,  Henerietty,  it's  time  to 
go  to  bed. 

[Curtain  Falls.] 
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TABLEAUX. 
Innocence, 
character  and  costume. 

4  little  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  dressed  in  white,  with  armi,  feet  and 
neck  b&re— hair  hanging  loosely  about  head. 

TABLEAU. 

The  child  should  be  seated  in  a  chair,  leaning  forward 
with  arms  on  small  table,  holding  in  loving  embrace  a 
white  dove  or  pigeon — chin  lightly  resting  upon  the 
neck  of  bird. 

The  Drunkard's  Home. 

first  tableau. 
Before  Taking  the  Pledge. 

A  bare,  comfortless  apartment  Man  with  seedy,  torn 
garments  and  disheveled  hair  reclines  in  drunken  stupor 
on  floor  or  bench,  with  flask  beside  him.  Seated  upon 
a  broken  chair,  with  sad,  pale  countenauce,  and  fisuled 
garments,  is  the  wife,  darning  an  old  worn-out  pair  of 
stockings.  Three  or  four  ragged  little  children  with 
unwashed  faces  and  uncombed  hair  crouch  beside  her, 
looking  cold  and  unhappy. 

second  tableau. 

After  Taking  the  Pledge. 

Room  tastefully  arranged  and  comfortably  furnished. 
Father  seated  by  table  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers, 
reading  book  or  paper.  Mother  beside  him,  becomingly 
dressed  and  looking  very  happy,  sits  sewing  in  a  rocker. 
The  children,  neatly  attired  and  with  faces  brimftil  of 
joy,  are  having  a  romp  in  one  corner. 
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ACTING  TABLEAUX. 
Discontentment. 

TABLEAU. 

[Two  little  girls,  eight  or  ten  years  old,  should  b% 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  stage.  Dress  one  for  dish- 
washing, with  a  very  large  apron,  and  give  her  a  towel 
and  a  plate,  while  other  dishes  stand  on  a  table  before 
her.  She  should  look  very  sober,  and  say,  monoto- 
nously]— 

"When  I  work  in  the  house  I  always  say. 
How  I'd  like  to  toil  out  of  doors  all  day !" 

[The  little  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  stage  should  be 
dressed  for  garden  work,  with  fingerless  gloves,  and  a 
very  large  hat.  She  should  be  surrounded  by  plants 
and  have  a  hoe  and  rake  in  reach,  and  a  trowel  in  her 
hand.  She  should  say,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  the 
other  girl] — 

"And  when  they  send  me  to  weed  the  flowers 
The  day  seems  made  of  a  hundred  hours,*'. 

The  Dude. 

Tall,  8l<»n<lpr  porfU)n,  (Irc<crM><l  in  very  elusc-fitting:  pant»looiu  and  coat;  titaod* 
ing  collar  or  pk-oulilly  ;  oye-p:laM«  to  one  oye,  attafhe<l  by  string  to  buttonhole  of 
coat;  ciicarotte  daintily  held  in  one  hand;  cane  fatttidiiMwIy  held  in  th«  other; 
I>erl)y  hat;  ti^ht  sIkm'h  with  pointe<l  toes,  and  very  cli>se-fltting  gloves;  arm* 
held  outwanl.  A  t>e<r«ind  person  in  common  nenae  attire  Hhould  walk  aiNMtt  th« 
dude  surveying  him  with  wonder  unci  ciirionity  and  reciting  the  following  poem, 
txcepting  the  hut  Btauza,  when  the  dude  expresites  himijelf : 

Tell  me,  O  paradox  inscrutable ! 
With  features  rigid  and  immutable. 
How  shall  I  find  for  thee  a  suitable 
Cognomen  ? 
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With  elbows  bent  and  slightly  elevate, 
With  fingers  willowy  and  invertebrate, 
As  through  the  street  thou  dost  perambulate. 

What  art  thou  ? 

That  hat  with  curliest  of  curly  brims, 
Those  gorgeous  eye-glasses  with  golden  rims. 
That  painful  springhalt  in  thy  lower  limb ; 

What  mean  they? 

That  visage  vacuous,  that  stony  stare, 
That  fearful  and  wonderfully  banged  hair, 
That  very  haughty  and  disdainful  air. 

Whence  they  come  ? 

• 

Archetype  art  thou  of  the  toys  of  Crandall, 
With  rivet  joints  and  with  wooden  handle. 
Turned  loose  upon  the  town  by  some  rude  Vandal 

Or  art  thou  not  ? 

Or  hast  thou  left  some  wax-work  exhibition 
In  a  bereaved  and  comfortless  condition, 
Because  the  niche  where  once  thou  took'st  position 

Is  vacant  ? 

A  model  from  the  region  of  old  clo'ses, 
StifiT  with  long  standing  in  the  halls  of  Moses 
In  tiresome  and  uncomfortable  poses  ? 

Or  if  not,  what  ? 

"  Excuse  me — er — Did  you — er — speak  to  me  ? 
Ah  !  weally,  now ;  how  jolly !     Ah !  dea  me ; 
Who  am  I?  er —  Why,  dea  me,  don't  you  see? 

I  am  a  duder" 
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of  Bunker  Hill. 
Great  Beef  Contract,  The,  by  Maik 

Twain.    Intensely  humorous. 
Judge  PHman  on  Varloae  Klnda  al 

Weather  (by  MaxAdeler.  Humoroos. 
Kentucky  Belle.    A  pleasing  inddem 

of  the  Civil  War. 
Leap  Year  Wooing,  A.    Hnmonns. 
Love  Your  Neighbor  as  Yowastf. 

Amusing. 
Maiden's  Last-  Farewell,  The.    Hu- 
morous. 
Man's  a  Man  for  a*  That,  A,  by  Robi 

ert  Bums.    Scotch  dialect. 
Mark  Antony  Scene.  Always  popular. 
Modest  Wit,  A.    Humorous. 
Negro  Prayer,  A.    Dialect. 
Ode  to  the  Legtolature,  by  John  G 

Saxe.    A  fine  satirical  poem. 
Our  CN^n.    Moral  and  pathetic 
Rationalistic  Chicken,  The.     Phfloi 

sophic  humor. 
Raven.  The.    Ahrays  popular. 
Rest,  by  Father  Ryan.     Deeply 

itual. 
Rienzi's  Address.    Soul-stirring. 
Tommy  Tuft,  by  Henry  Ward  E 

A  deeply  pathetic  i-'ligious  st( 
Tribute  to  Washtagtao*    For 

ingtao*s  Birthday. 
UnloiivTha.   Apatdotle 
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AlBT,  Tb*.  _A  bumoroui  paiodV  on 

Arckl*  Daui.     A  Tlvacknu,  coqnet- 

Uih  Kledion. 
■MtyLsa.  A  pleulng,  old-time  court- 

Brav*  at  Hobh,  Tbc    A  lilbulc  lo 

BrMa'ol  the  Qnak  HI*,  by  Mn.  He- 

Ba'ta'i  Venkm  ol  tb*  Plooil.    Child 

CMUlM-l   CtofhlMa.  "strSligly  ™o- 


Cnitoiinlal  HTina,  by  Jobn  G.  Wbll- 

lier.    Re:iK'<">3  a"''  patriotic. 
Coyne  ol  Lava  Too  Saootli.    A  hu- 

OedkatioB  of  aettyibarg,  by  Abn- 

Hood  of'Ywa,  T1h|  by  W^Im  CdI- 

Owl  VuiSinK-    A  iribuie  t^irS^^ 

ftau'u'd  Pritz,     HumDnua. 

Haw  Wa  Hnatad  ■  Moua.    Humor- 

Mia'and  TIbUa'i  Dilate.     Scotch 

LMtHyioB.  Tba.  EiclilriR.  Suited  for 
ebureli  readinK.     Parta  to  be  »ung. 

Laak  la  Iba  Dyka,  Tba.  Sllrrins  uory 
of  Hollaad. 


tba  Walab  mi 

Magdalww  \  vr,  Tfe*  JfMMi  DMi 

Spirited,  iDock-hen>lc,  hainaiDD*. 
MJMM  JtUrtrr.  "Rh.    AtODcUula 

ddant.  A  fine  cburch  aclectloa. 
McabrwHHu  Crovv.  by  Hark  Twalb 

Only  a  Elabri    For  moUwn'  medhif. 
Ovar  Iba  Hllla  and  Far  A  WBT,  by  MIn 

MukKk.  A  beautilol  bll  aTpalbot. 
Prlaonar  of  CklUn,  Tba,  Vy  Lord 


RMdr  In-  a  KlM.     Child  chancur 

ff ^-    Snltb    Bacaaaa   Jailife 

Allaa'iWIfe.     Hnmoroui. 
SchoolMBrtn-'*  Ooaato,  Tha,  b;  Wfll 

Carleton      " 


byT.DeWKtTal 
nMW.bT}.G.H(# 

UUteDaiiM'atotraihwtloataaMto* 

■  'SS.'        -    ■    ■ 


Traaw,  Traa 


Whan  i*  1 


One  of  lb 
Ilia,  For  cburch 


palhellc,  palriollc.  and  lellelou. 
Why  Biddy  and  Pat  MaTrtad.    IiW' 
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ArteBBi  Ward'a   Londoa   Lectara. 

Inlenaeiy  humnrous. 
Asleep  at  tbe  SwIlGh.    Thiilling  ei- 

B^Sm'at  Iviy^n^  by  T.  B.  Ma- 

cBuUy.    A  MRiiiK  dtanullc,  htiiDric 

•Adla'ol   SIsba,  Tba,   by   Thomas 
Hood.  A  pathetic  and  popular  poem. 

liam  M.  Thackeray.  'Rernlniscem. 
ChlMraa'i  Hour.Tlw.byH.  W.I^nr- 

lellow.   Apreltypldurc  of  home  life. 
Dw  al  Niagara.  A.  by  Mark  Twain. 

Doctor  Marlgald.  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Sometimo  Tinowii  as  •■  Cheap  Jack," 

Good  lor  characterization. 
IMclta  5naka.  The.  An  Inlenselydra- 

BaMar  Morohii.    A  lervid  Easter  se- 
lection. 
extract  IrMn   "Tba  Laat  Daya  of 


Patber  Pbll-a  ColleetloD.     One  of  the 

be«  Iriiih  piecn  ever  written. 
OatthiB  Under  Way,  by  Mark  Twain. 

Oraaa  Mounlaln  Jaatica,  Tba.    A  bit 

taiia  CoJaqnat.    A  dramatic  alory  of 


Uttk  AHIa,  by  Fannie  Fern.  Aload  , 
Utl^^HMcbat  Starr,  Tha.   by  R.  ] 


Mallbran  and  tba  Ymna  MaaMM 

ImenKly  liitereitinv  indiiathellc. 
Mlaa  Edilb  Halpa  niofa  AloBg.    i 

NuLudiAteottbt'tiaaH.    Scold 

Old  Seriaant,  Tba.    A  (ouchiDi  ato* 

of  the  Civil  War. 
Oratonr,  by  Henry  Ward  Beccber.   Jl 

lt^af*JeaVla  Md^aal.  Tba,  by  Will 
Carleton.     A  stirring  slory  of  early 

Robart  ol  UaoHa,  by  William  Cullca 
Briant.    Introducini  bird  aonga. 

Satan  and  the  Onw-Seller.  A  Hmng 
temperance  selection. 

3ongt  la  tba  Niaht.  A  humorouf 
sletping-car  iiiciirenl. 

St.  JoliD  tbe  Aged.     SplrttuaHy  In* 

T^ankj 


rhankaalvInK,  A.   Suited  i 
TrlbHta  to  Eaat  Tenneaaee, 


Vallay  Porn. 
skUknv^y^ 


-hing. 
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ilBid  Lamg  Sjmm^  by  Robeit  Bums. 

Never  crows  old. 
IMMws,  Tli«,  by  H.  W.  Loocfellow. 

A  choice  gem. 
Gtmeeat  and  tlie  CroM,  The,  by  T.  B. 

Aldrich.    A  good  church  selection. 
Caddie  DooB.  A  pleasing  Scotch  home 

sketch. 
Datoy'a    Paltli.       A    popular   child 

piece. 
Death  of  tlie  Old  Year,  The,  by  Alfred 

Tennyson.    A  good  New  Year  piece. 
Death  of  the  Owd  'Sqnlre,  The.    A 

stirring,  dramatic  poem. 
Pair  PUy  for  Wobmb,  by  George  WU- 

iiam  Curtis.    An  eloquent  plea. 
Olove  and  the  Lioaa,  The,  by  Leigh 

.Hunt.    Dramatic. 
OieyHooora  the  Blue,  The.  Patriotic. 

l/or  Decoration  Day. 
Hiimah  Bindhig  Shoes,  by  Lucy  Lar- 

ijom.    A  sad  but  pleasing  story. 
■••w  Ton  5awyer  Whitewashed  Hie 

.i'eaoe,  by  Mark  Twain.    Funny. 
II  oer.  The.  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Strongly 

iramatic. 

aghthouse  Mav.    A  tale  of  heroism. 
Mters  of  the  SitiiatioB,  by  James  T. 
Field.    Excellent  for  teaching. 
•  Aster's  Tooch,  The.    Lofty,  spir- 
itual. 
lUlklnflrTioM.    Rustic  humor. 
rllne  iCatriiie.    Dialect.    Funny. 


Mont  Blanc  Before  Snnrise,  by  S.  1. 

Coleridge.    Sublime  descriptioa. 
NIfht  Before  Christmas,  The.    A 

livefy  Christmas  selection. 
Night  After  Christmas,  The.    A  ho- 

morous  sequel  to  the  foregoing  piece. 
Old  Qrimes.    Mock-eerions. 


Old  Robin,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge.    Ao 

intensely  interesting  story. 
Onr  Traveled  ParMm,  by  Will  Carle- 
ton.    Humorous  and  pathetic. 
Owl  Critic,  The,  by  James  T.  Fields. 

Fine  humor. 
Paradise.  A  good  selection  for  encore. 
Royal  Princess,  A.    A  fine  dramatic 

poem. 
Saving  Mission  of  Infancy,  Tha.    In- 

terestine  and  uplifting. 
Sheriff  Tfiome,  by  J.  T.  Trowbrid^ 

An  interesting  story,  showing  the  UK 

fluence  of  woman. 
Ship  of  Palth,  The.     Excellent  negro 

dialect. 
Sister  and  1.    Passion  and  pathos. 
Snriy  Tim's  TroaMe.      Lancashire 

dialect.  Very  pathetic  and  touching. 
That  Hired  airl.    Humorous. 
Tom's  Little  Star.    Experiences  of  a 

stage-struck  woman.    Ijumorous. 
Voice  to  the  Twilight,  Tlio.  Suited  to 

church  or  Sunday  school. 
Wounded  Soldier*  The.    Pathetic  i» 

cident  of  a  dying  soldier. 
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After  Death,  by  Edwin  Arnold.  Spir- 
itual.   For  church  or  Sunday  school. 

American  Specimen,  An,  by  Mark 
Twain.    Humorous. 

Arrow  and  tha  Song,  The.  A  choice 
gem. 

Bald-headed  Man.  The.    Laughable. 

Ilay  Billy.    Suited  to  Decoration  E>ay. 

Beecher  on  Egss.    Humorous. 

Better  In  the  Morning.    Touching. 

Bessie  Kendrick's  Jottmev.  Very 
pathetic  story  of  a  bereaved  child. 

Ciui.    A  spirited  escape  from  wolves. 

ChrtstOMS  Carol,  A.  For  Christmas. 
Part  to  be  chanted. 

Coney  Island  Down  der  Pay,  Very 
funny. 

Defence  of  Lncknow.  The.    Starring. 

Bmljgrant's  Story,  The.  by  T;  T.  1  row- 
bridge.  Thrilling  incinent  of  a  prairie 
storm. 

Plrc-beH's  Story,  The.  A  tale  of  he- 
roism. 

PIrst  Quarrel.  The,  by  Tennyson.  A 
dramatic  and  path^ic  story. 

Qran'ma  Al'as  Does.     Child  dialect. 

Her  Letter,  by  Bret  Harte.  Story  of 
early  Calilornta. 

How  Ruby  Placed.  A  humorous 
rustic  description  of  Rubenstein*8 
playing. 

ftitamatlooal  BpUoda,  Aa.   A  cood 


King's   Missive,  The,   by  John   G. 

\Vnittier.  A  story  of  early  New  Eng> 

land. 
Little  Peet.    Very  pathetic. 
Mrs.  MacWiUiams  and  the  Ught* 

ning,  by  Mark  Twain.    Very  funny. 
Nations  and  Humanity,  by  George 

William  Curtis.    Oratoncai. 
NelHichadnezsar.    Negro  dialect. 
Order  for  a  Picture,  An,  by  AUct 

Cary.    A  popular  pathetic  selection. 
Over  the  nlll  from  the  Poorhonse, 

by  Will  Carieton.  A  sequel  to  **  Ovei 

the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse." 
Practical  Young  Woman«  A.  Humo^ 

ous. 
Reckoning  with  the  Old  Year.  A  good 

New  Year  selection. 
Reply  to  Hayne,  by  Daniel  Webster. 

Oratorical.    Good  for  teaching. 
Rest,  by  George  MacDonald.    Salted 

to  religious  entertainments. 
Scene  firom  **Leah  the  Forsakea."* 

Strongly  dramatic. 
Setting  a  Hen.    Rich  Gemuui  dialect. 
Sioux  Chief's  Daughter,  by  Joaouii 

Miller.   Very  dramatic  ana  popular. 
Tale  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast.  Dialect 

Pathetic. 
Temperance  Questioo,  The,  by  We» 

dell  Phillips.    A  vigorous  argument 
Vashtl.  by  JuUa  C  R.  Doir.   V«f 

popniaff. 


ShoemaKer'a  Best 

hmd  Straafvr,  Tbc  by  Bret  HmrM. 

HumoroM. 
Avtally  LoveiT  PhllMopbT.    Clur- 

ulcniation  of  ■  ruBbing  girl. 
^■krjr'aKlH.    An  incidcni  ol  Ihc  Civil 

«M^  Id  tbe  LaM.  Pleasing  pslhoi. 
Mm   Rom.    A    Ihiiliing  NorwegUn 

EbUiPon  ths  JodgOMnt  Saat.  TIm. 

Moral  and  spitLlual. 
Cbrlatraai  Ballad,  A.    Pathetic  (od 

Coanor.    A  slrang,  pathelic,  popular 

Pl*hMwan>aWlla,Tlia.    A  sad  itoiy 

witba  happy  ending:. 
Hnt   Pany.   The.      Huaioron*   and 

Horatlua'at   tlia   Bridge,   by  T.  B. 

Macaulay.    Heroic. 
Laat  Prayer  «t  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*. 

La^coal  Moastato.    Geirnaa  dialect. 

A  pathrtic  incidenl  of  the  Civil  Wai. 
Maatar  Jahmiy'e  Next-door  Nalgb. 

bor,  by  Bret  Mane.  Boy  character. 
Mn.  Walker'*  Betsey.    A  graphic 

Mra.'Vard'ii  Villi  to  tbe  Prloee. 

Yankee  dialect.     Humorous. 
palaca  o'   the  Klat,  Tbe.    Scolch 

ShoemaKer's  Best 

Armageddon,     by     Edwin     Araald. 

Balakfava.'   A  dramatic  bailie  piece. 

eilBd  Lamb.  -Ku,  by  Celia  Ttiaxter. 

A  pIcHsinc  child's  story  with  a  moral. 

Caught  la  the  Qakkaand,  by  Victor  ' 


Deepalr,'   by   Tennyson.    A  dramatic 
Dick  Johaaoa'a   Pletiira.      Temper- 

DrHtlDg,     by     T.    Buchanan     Read. 

Musical,  pleasing,  popular. 
Bylosy   on    aarflaM,    by   James   G. 

Blaine.  An  eloquent  tribute. 
Htrve  RM,  by  Rob«rt  Browning.     A 

trrepnaalMa  Boy,  The.    Inquisliive- 

ongly  pathetic. 

Idwin  Arnold. 

Little  Dora'a  Soliloquy.    Child  talk. 
Little  Rocket'aChriatmaa.  A  pathelic 

Christmas  slory. 
Loat  Pound,  The,  by  H.  W.  Long- 

lellow.    From  "  Evangeline." 
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RevOT**  Pstltlaa,  byjamea  T.  Flekh 

A  nod  child'a  place. 
SallBtl  ol  Khig  Olal,  Tbe.   DranaNtt 

Saa'a  Letter.  C&aiacteilBtioB.  Vaj 

Scbool 'Befflna  T»>day,    Good  boy'l 

Selllni  the  Fana.     Pathetic. 

Song  of  the  C«mp,  Tbe.    May  beac- 

Saint  Oaorge  and  the  Dragon.'  I>r» 

TerpelcboTe  In  the  Plat  Creak  Qnara 

tara.    Plantation  Cup. 
Then  and  Nov.     Humorous. 
TbougfaU  lor  a  New  Year.   Eloquent 
Trtbote    to  WuhlDKton.    Patriotic. 

Suited  to  Washington'*  Birthday. 
Tratb  of  Tratbe,  Tba,  by  Ruskfai. 

Unnotloed   end  Uobooend  Heraea, 

by  Channing.    Oratorical. 
White  Squll.  Tba,  by  W.  M.  Thac^ 

widow  Biii''hcr  Son,  TbaT'by  Wasb- 

WimugOorti*.    Humoi^usstoryola 

y^nli    of    Strangtb,    by     SchllleT. 

YoiH^Tra   CiAMer,   The.     Dialect. 
Temperance  piece. 

Selections — No,  lO 

Nay,  I'll  stay  with  tbe  Lad.   Alouclk 

Old  Year  and  the  New,  Tba,    A  New 

Year's  selection. 
Phantani5btp,The,byCeliaThaiter. 

A  terrible  laTe  ol  a  »lavi  ship. 
Railway  Matinee,  A.  The  perplcifttaa 

of  the  fat  deaf  man. 
Rev. Qabe  Tucker's  Resnarka.  It^n 

Rlzpah.    Pathetic.    Parts  to  be  anng. 

SclMOlaiaater      Beaten,      Tha,      by 

Charin  Dickens.     Drantallc  chaiac- 

Shriving  of  Onlnevera,  Tbe,  by  S, 
Weir  Mitchell.    Dramatic  and  plea*' 

Skyf  Tba,  by  Rusliin.    Beautiful  de- 

acrlpilon. 
SyDpatfa)',    Humoraus. 
Tanny'i  Prlie.    A  pathelic  Scotch 

Tbe^ogy  In  the  Quartan.     Negra 

Tllghma'n's  RMe.     Patriotic  and  dra. 

To  the*  Snrvlvora  of   Banker   IMI, 

by  Daniel  Webster,  Patriotic. 
Tragedy,  The.  A  picture  ol  life. 
Tn»  Story  of  Uttl*  Boy  Blaa.    A 

picesine  child's  selectioL 
Wayalde   Inn,  The.  hy  Adaktt^  A. 
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ApMtroplM  to  the  OcHUi.  by  Byron. 
Superiur  for  vocal  traininr. 

>»boli«k.  The.  Lively  andnumoroas. 
Good  for  bird-tones. 

Catching  the  Colt.    For  young  folks. 

Child  Martyr,  The.  A  story  ^  Scotch 
persecution. 

Clown's  Baby,  The.  A  pleasing  fron- 
tier story. 

Convict's  SolUoquy,  The.  Intensely 
dramatic. 

Death  of  Uttle  Donbey.    Pathetic. 

Dntchnan's  Snake,  The.    Amusing. 

Echo  and  the  Ferry,  by  Jean  Ingelow. 
A  beautiful  descriptive  poem. 

Plash.— The  Fireoian's  Story,  by 
Will  Carleton.  A  humorous  story. 

Poxes'  Tails,  The:  also  known  as 
Sandy  MacDonald's  Signal.  Scotch. 
Very  amusinc:.  Exceedingly  popular. 

Precfcled-faced  Girl,  The.  A  humor- 
ous characterization  of  a  pert  young 
girl. 

Front  Oate,  The.  A  humorous  story 
as  told  by  the  gate. 

l*roward  Dnster,  The,  by  R.  J.  Bur- 
dette.    Very  funny. 

QmndnioCher's  Apology,  The,  by 
Tennyson.  Old  lady  characterization. 

#MTy.  A  spirited  story  of  an  Irish 
newsboy. 

Usping  Lover,  The.  Humorous.  En- 
core. 


Little  Gottlieb's  Christans,by  Phoebe 

Car>\    A  German  Christmas  story. 
Mice  at  Play.    A  very  amusing  story 
Mona's  Waters.    Dramatic  and  pa- 
thetic. 
Nlcodemns  Dodge,  by  Mark  Twain 

Very  funny. 
No  Kms.    Retaliation.    Encore. 
Old   Year    and  the  New,  The,  b> 

Josephine  Pollard.    For  New  Year. 
One  Flower  for  Nelly.     A  touching 

Easter  story. 
Queen   Vashtl's  Lament.     Pathetic 

passion. 
Rock  Me  to  Sleep.    Musical,  tender. 
Romance  of  a  Hammock.     Clevei 

humor. 
Shadow  of  Doom,  The.    Dramatic. 
Song  of  the  Mystic,  by  Father  R>-an. 

Deeply  spiritual  and  of  rare  beauty. 
Sunday  Fishin*.    Dialect,  amusing. 
Supposed   Speech  of  John  Adaam. 

Patriotic,  standard. 
Telephonic    Conversation,    A,    by 

Mark  Twain.    Very  funny. 
Thora.    A  Norwegian  love-story. 
Ticket-o'-Leave,  by  George  R.  Sims. 

A  thrilline  story. 
Wedding  of  Shon  Maclean.  A  stirring 

story  of  a  Scotch  wedding. 
Where's  Annette?  Dramatic  .thrilling. 
Wonders  of  Genealogy,  The.  Things 

are  somewhat  mixed. 
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amity  Doleful's  Visit.  Mock  conso- 
lation. 

hux  Italians,  by  Lord  Lytton.  Singing 
parts.    Very  popular. 

fVattle  of  Cassandra  Brown,  The. 
An  elocutionary  travesty. 

Ptattleflag  at  Shenandoah,  The.  A 
tale  of  heroism. 

?lells.  The,  by  Edgar  Allen  Poc.  Ex- 
cellent for  vocal  drill. 

dells  Across  the  5bow.  A  short 
Christmas  poem. 

Bishop's  Visit,  The.    A  boy's  piece. 

Blind  Poet's  Wife,  The.  Intensely 
interesting. 

Book  Canvasser,  The.    Humorous. 

Brother's  Tribute,  A.  Lofty  patriot- 
ism.   Dramatic. 

Country  School,  The.  A  lively  school 
scene. 

Duelist's  Victory,  The.  A  noble  re- 
venge. 

Engineer's  Making  Love,  The,  bv 
R.  J.  Burdette.    Courting  on  the  rail. 

Pall  of  Pemberton  Mifi,  The,  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Unusually 
strong  and  popular. 

Felon's  Cell,  A.    Very  dramatic. 

Ply's  Cogitations,  A.    Amusing. 

Oood>bve.    A  feminine  good-bye. 

How  Girls  Study.    Impersonation. 

Now  the  Gospel  Came  to  Jim  Oaks. 
A  tale  of  Christmas  in  a  mining  camp. 


Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul.  Spiritual 
and  beautiful.    Parts  to  be  sung. 

Jimmy  Brown's  Steam  Chair.  Very 
amusine. 

Lasca.  Incident  of  a  Texas  cattle 
ranch.    Dramatic  and  patlietic. 

Legend  of  the  Beautifnl,  bv  H.  W. 
Loncfellow.    Strongly  spintual. 

Lincoln's  Last  Dream.    Pathetic. 

Maister  and  the  Balms,  The.  Scotch. 
Spiritual. 

Newsboy's  Debt,  The.  Pathetic  and 
touching. 

Old  Letters.  Sad  memories  they  re- 
call. 

Over  the  Orchard  Penos.  The  old 
farmer's  story. 

Poor-House  Nan.  A  strong  temper* 
ance  piece. 

Popular  Science  Catechism.  Humor- 
ous.   Explanation  of  the  opera. 

Receiving  Calls.  Trying  experience 
of  a  minister*s  wife.    Humorous. 

Santa  Claus  In  the  iVUnes.  A  touch* 
ing  Christmas  story. 

Serenade,  The.    Encore. 

She  Cut  His  Hair.    Funny. 

Skeleton's  Story,  The.  Very  dramatic 

Teddy  McGnire  and  Paddy  O'Ryaa. 
Irish.    Very  amusing. 

Ter'ble 'Sperlenoe,  A.  Negro  dialect 

Total  AnnlhllathMk    Encore. 

WendeU  PhllU^a.    Awibia 


-■tTOiy 
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ABCirat  Miner's  5tof7,  The,  by  Will 

Carletoo.    The  emptiness  of  riches. 
AfUtarchus  Studies  Blocutloo.  Hu- 
morous. 
At  Last,  by  John  G.  Whittier.  Spiritual. 
AiiBt  Peily's   George  Wasliington. 

NegTodialect ;  humorous. 
Baaford's  Burfl^  Alarm.  Amusing. 
Caaada ,    A  tribute  to  her  people. 
Chase,  The.    Very  dramatic. 
Child's  Dream  of  a  Star,  A.  Pathetic. 
Chopper's  Child,  The,  by  Alice  Gary. 

A  wholesome  Thanksgiving  lesson. 
ego  et  Echo,  by  John  G.  Saxe.    Hu- 
*    morous.  Anords  vocal  opportunities. 
Qriffith  ffammorton.   A  pathetic  and 

stimulating  Scotch  story. 
Ir  the  5lnal  Box,  by  George  R.  Sims. 

A  thrilfing  and  pathetic  story  of  a 

station  master. 
Jl  lioshaphat's  Deliverance.    A  lofty, 

ooetical,  and  inspiring  description. 
lidvRohesia  The.    Amusing. 
Little  Qualcer  Sinner,  The.   The  van- 

ty  of  dress. 
U  ad  the  Way.    Inspiring. 
lisend  of  the  Organ  Builder.    One 

.  H  the  moM  popular  selections  ever 

« written. 
Ut  the  Ani;eis  Ring  the  Bells.    A 

tinging  Christmas  poem. 
LiTd  Dundreary  in  the  Country.  An 

f  musing  extract. 


Marit  and  I.    A  pleasing  love  story. 
Aiarv's   Night  Ride,  by  George  ^ 

Cable.  *  Dramatic  and  very  popular 
«*  Marry   Me,   Darlint,  To-night.** 

Irish;  humorous.    Encore. 
Memorial  Day.    Patriotic. 
Methodist  Class  Meeting,  A.   Yorle 

shire  dialect. 
Mine  Shildren.    German  dialect 
Mother  and  Poet,  by  Mrs.  Browning. 

Dramatic.  i>athetic,  and  popular. 
New  Cure  for  Rheumatism,  A*  by  R. 

T.  Burdette.    Veryamusing. 
Old  Continentals,  The.    Patriotic. 
Old  Man  Qoes  to  Town,  The.    An  old 

fanner's  pathetic  story. 
Only.    A  good  temperance  piece. 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's,  by  Jamet 

Whitcomb  Riley.    Very  popular. 
Playing  School.    A  child's  piece.  En- 
core. 
Public  Speech.    Instructive. 
Regulusto  the  Carthaginians.    Pa 

miliar  but  always  popular. 
Soupr  of  the  American  Eagle.    PaUV 

otic. 
Spring  Poet,  The.    Humorous. 
Two  Stammerers,  The.  Very  amusiay 
Undo  Ben.    A  spirited  child's  storv. 

Very  pathetic. 
V-a-s-e,  The.    Very  funny. 
Yosemlte,  The.  A  sublime  descriptloA 
Zaraff.    Heroic  and  stirring. 
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Life  Boat,  The.    Very  pathetic. 
Miseries  of  War,  The.    Oratorical. 
Mither's  Knee,  A.    Scotch. 
Money  Musk.   Description  of  a  Negn 

dance. 
Mother's  Portrait,  A.    Very  pathetic. 
* '  Nearer  Home. ' '    Tender,  spiritual. 
Night  Watch,  The.    Very  DramaUc 
Pockets.    Good  description. 
Romance  of  the  Rood-Loft,  A.    A 

musical  courtship. 
Romance  of  the  Swan's  Nest,  The.  by 

Mrs.  Browning.  Pleasing  description. 
School-boy  on  Corns,  A.  Humorous. 
Second  Trial,  A.    A  touching  story  of 

a  little  sister's  sympathy  and  love. 
Sister  Agatha's  Ghost.    An  interest* 

ing  Yorkshire  story. 
Smile  and  the  Sigh,  The.    Encore. 
Sweetest  Picture,  The,  by  Alice  Gary. 

Tender  and  beautiful. 
Tear  of   Repentance,  A,     Beautiful 

description. 
Tender  Heart,  The.    Encore. 
Three  Leaves  from  a  Boy's  Diary. 

Amusing.    Good  boy's  piece. 
Victor  of  Marengo,  Tne.  Soul-stirring. 
What  We  Did  with  the  Cow.    Amua- 


of  the  Wteked   Nephew,  by 

James  T.  Fields.    Humorous. 
Battle  of  Morgarten,   by  Mrs.    He- 
nuns.    A  poem  of  Swiss  heroism. 
Be  a  Woman,  by  Dr.  Edvrard  Broolcs, 

A.  A.    On  the  duty  of  mothers. 
Bill    md    Joe,    by    Oliver    Wendell 

Holnes.    Pleasing  humor. 
Brudder  Yerkes's  Sermon.     Negro 

dialert. 
Child  k  Father  to  the  Man,  The.    A 

tovchng  child's  story.    Scotch. 
Cow  an4  MO  Bishop,  The.  Humorous. 
Culprit,  A.    Very  amusing. 
Daniel  Gray,  by  J.  G.  Holland.  Moral. 
Dav   Is  Done,  The,  by  Longfellow. 

Reflective  and  very  beautiful. 
Death  of  Steerfbrth,  The,  by  Charles 

Dickens.    Dramatic. 
Drummer  loy  of  Mission  Ridge,  The. 

Patriotic  tnd  stirring. 
Finding  of  tie  Cross,  The.    For  mis- 
sionary mcHings. 
Oolng  for  the  Cows.    Country  sights 

andsounds. 
Her  Laddie's  Picture.     Touching. 
Jimmy  Browi's  Sister's  Wedding. 

A  very  amusng  boy's  piece. 
June,  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  A  fine 

poem. 
Janitor  and  Tea    Amusing.    Encore. 
fOng  Harold's  fipoech  to  His  Army. 


ing. 
ido 


Widow   Cummiskey,   The.      Shaty 

Irish  wit. 
Ulyssas,  by  Tennyson.    Pine  descrip 
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Bachelors,  TIm.    Amusine. 
Butholdl  Statue,  The.    Eloquent. 
BecstaBed.   A  dramatic  poem. 
Snive  Auflt  Katy.    Religious. 
Commerce,  by  Edward   Everett.    A 

lofty  tribute. 
Coacord  Love  So«g,  A.    Encore. 
David's  Lament  for  Absalom,  by  N. 

P.  Willis.    Pathetic  and  popular. 
Death  of  Jezebel,  The.  Very-  dramatic. 
Der  Oak  Und  der  Viae.     German  dia- 

lect 
Fading  Leaf,  The,  by  Gail  Hamilton. 

A  beautiful  description  of  Nature. 
PaU  In  I  1860.  by  George  W.  Cable. 

A  spirited  description. 
Flag  of  the  Rainbow.    Patriotic. 
Qrant's  Ptace  In  History.    A  high 

tribute. 
Qray  Champion,  The,  by  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne.     Historic,  interesting. 
Qnessing    Nationalities,    by     Marie 

Twain.    Exceedingly  clever  humor. 
Id  the  Children's  Hospital,  by  Tenny- 
son.   Spiritual  and  pathetic. 
Ireland  to  be  Ruled  oy  Irishmen,  by 

William  E.  Gladstone.    Eloquent. 
Jem's  Last  Ride.    Exciting. 
ICing  Arthur  and  Queen  dulnevere, 

by  Tennyson.  A  lofty,  dramatic,  and 

Eathetic  extract. 
IS  Deferred,  The.    A  pleasing  and 
popular  poem. 


Little  Fbxes,  b^  R.  J.  Burdette.  A* 

instructive  semi-humoFous  selectioo. 
Uttle  Maid  with  Lover's  Twain.   A 

dilemma.    Scotch. 
Lullab^r.  For  little  folks.  Maybesosg 

or  recited. 
Manhood,  by  George  K.  Morris.    Vff* 

lifting  and  inspiring. 
Mr.  Beecher  and  the  Waifs.  A  tender 

tribute  to  the  great  preacher. 
Mrs.  Pickett's  Missionary  Box.  For 

church  or  missionary  meetings. 
Music  in  Camp;   frequently    called 

Music  on  the  TRappahannock«     An 

incident  of  the  Civil  War. 
Old  Roundsman's  Story,  Aa.     For 

Christmas. 
Our  First  Bxperlenoe  with  a  Watch* 

dog,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton.  Amusing. 
Perfectly,  Awfully,  Lovely  5tory,  A. 

An  aesthetic  exaggeration. 
Price  of  a  Drink,  The.    Temperance. 
5hewanted  to  Hear  It  Again.  Encore 
Song  for  the  Conquered,  A.   Instruct 

iveand  helpful. 
Three  Kings,  The,  by  Longfellow.    A 

fine  Christmas  selection. 
Tragedy   on    Past    Participles,  A« 

Amusing.  For  educational  meetinfS. 
Tt/o  Runaways,  The.    Negro  dialtct 

Very  amusing. 
Watcli  Night,  by  Horatius  Bonar.  tm 

ligipus.   New  Year's  Eve. 
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esthetic  Craze,  The.      Humorous. 
Back  from  the  War,  by  T.  De  Witt 

Talmage.  Good  for  G.A.R.  occasions. 
Battle  Hymn,  The.  Lofty,  impressive. 

Good  for  teaching. 
Calls.   The  nature  of  a  ministerial  call. 

Amusing. 
Chariot  Race,  The,  by  Lew  Wallace. 

from  **  Ben  Hur."  Exciting,  popular. 
Christening,  The.     An  amusmg  mis- 

take  in  the  baptism  of  a  child. 
Clcelsr  Croak.    A   pleasing   story   of 

rustic  courtship. 
Curse  to  Labor,  The,  byT.  V.  Powder- 

ly.    A  strong  plea  for  temperance. 
Day  of  Judgment,  The,  by  Elizabeth 

Stuart  Phelps.  An  amusing  incident. 
Decoration  Dmy,  A  patriotic  tribute. 
Elf  Child,  The.    Bv  James  Whitcoinb 

Riley.  "  The  Gobble-uns  Ml  Git  You." 

Popular. 
First  View  of  the  Heavens.    Lotty 

description. 
Prom  the  Shore  of  Eternity.  Reflect- 
ive and  impressive. 
Qeneral  Qrant's  Ens^lish,  bv   Mark 

Twain.    A  stirring  vindication. 
Qinevra.    Dramatic,  thrilling. 
Jimmy   Hoy.     On<?  of   the  vprv  bc<5t 

of   Samuel  Lover's  laughable    Irish 

stories. 
Legend  of  the  Earth,  by  lean  Rameau. 

A  lofty  descriptioo  of  the  creation. 


Lily  5ervoss*s  Ride,by  Judge  Tongeti 

A  thrilling  Ku-klux  story. 
Lost  Child.  The.    An  exciting  poem. 
Messag^e  of  the  Dove,  The.  An  uispii« 

ing  Easter  story. 
Mourner  a  la  Mode,  The,  by  .'ohn  C . 

Saxe.    An  amusing  satire. 
New  South,  The,  by  W.  H.  Grad|» 

Patriotic,  graphic,  glowing. 
Old  Fireplace.  The.   Pleasinf  pictnres 

of  childhood. 
Old  Man  and  Jim.  An  CM  Sweet* 

heart  of  Mine.    Two  of  Janes  Whit- 
comb  Riley's  most  populai  readings 
Portrait,  The,  by  Lord  Lyton.    Very 

dramatic  and  exceedingly  popular. 
Swan  Song,  The.     A  very  touching 

andpowerf  ul  story. 
Tell-Tale  Heart,  Tlie,  by  Edgar  AHen 

Poe.    Dramatic  confession  of  a  mar* 

der. 
Thanksgiving  In  Bostos  Ifarbor.  Fof 

Thanksgiving  Day. 
Topsy*8  First  Lesson.   From  **  Undo 

Tom's  Cabin."    V>r>'amusing. 
Toussaint  L'Ouvertwe,  byWenddl 

Phillips.     An  eloquett  tribute. 
Two  Queens    in   Westminster*     A 

stroni'   historic  poen. 
Uncle,  The.    Intensity  dramatic. 
While  We  May.    Pithetic,  tcnder^^  . 
Wisdom  Dearly  Ptrehasad^  by 

mund  Burke.    Lclty 
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IV  of  the   Potomac,  by   Joaquin 

Miller.   For  G.  A.  R.  meetings. 
Aaat  Melissy  on   Boys,   by  J.   T. 

Trowbridge.    A  story  of  intoxicated 

turkeys. 
Aunt  Sylvia's  first  Lesson  in  Qeo- 

graphy.   Amusing.    Negro  dialect. 
Boat  Race,  Tlie.    A  spirited  descrip* 

lion.    Th^  girls*  crew  wins. 
Courting  and  Science.    For  teachers* 

meetings.     Humorous. 
Dead  on  the  Field  of  Honor.    Lofty 

description. 
Easter    Morning,    by   Henry   Ward 

Beecher.    Eastertide  selection. 
First  Thanksgiving,  The.  A  ringing, 

musical  poem. 
Qarf  leld  Statue,  The,  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land.   An  eloquent  tribute. 
Heavenly  Quest,  The,  by  Celia  Thax- 

ter.    A  poem  for  church  occasions, 
How  We  Fought  the  Pire,  b>  Will 

Carleton.    Amusing. 
faige,  the    Boy   King.     A  dramatic 

story  of  ancient  Norway. 
Jimmy  Brown's  Prompt  Oliedience. 

Very  funny. 
John  Bums,  of  Qettysburg,  by  Bret 

Harte.    Patriotic,  yet  amusing. 
Land  of  Thus-and-5o,  The,  by  James 

Whitcomb  Riley.    For  little  fo'.ks. 
Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  The,  by 

Longfellow.    A  beautiful  legend. 


Lexinprton,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

A  stirring,  lofty,  and  patriotic  poem. 
Little  Match  Oiri,  The.     A  touching 

Christmas  story  for  children. 
Lord    Dundreary's   Riddles.     Droll 

humor.    Dude  imitation. 
Lost.       An     intensely     strong     and 

dramatic  tempei^ance  selection. 
Low-backed   Car,  The.    By  Samuel 

Lover.    Humorous  and  musical. 
Minuet,  The.    Introducing  the  minuet 

step.    Very  popular. 
Miss  Witchhazel  and  Mr.  Thlstlepad. 

by  R.  T.  Burdette.    How  a  city  girl 

learned  to  farm. 
Monk's  Magnificat,  The.  Introducing 

a  chant.    Lofty  and  spiritual. 
Mother-in-Law,  The,  by  Ella  Wheeler 

Wilcox.    The  bitterness  of  love. 
Mr.  Brown  Has  His  Hair  Cut.    A  very 

amusing  and  popular  piece. 
Nurse  Winnie  uoes  Shopping.     Irifh 

dialect.    Humorous. 
Ride  of  Collins  Qraves,  The.     ThriU 

ing  incident  of  a  bursting  data. 
Rover  in  Church.    A  pleasing  stoi( 

for  children. 
Sent  back  by  the  Angels.    Pathetic. 
Usual  Way,  The.    A  good  encore. 
Waipole's  Attack  on  ntL  Oratorical 
What   is  a  Mhiority  ?  by  John   B 

Gough.    Eloquent. 
'   Wild  Night  at  Sea,  A.    Dramatic. 
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Absolution,  by  E.  Nesbit.    An  excep- 
tionally strong  and  popular  poem. 

Abigail  Fisher.    Rustic  dialect. 

Appeal  for  Temperance,  by  Henry  W. 
Grady.    An  eloquent  address. 

At  the  Stage  Door.    Touching  kind- 
ness of  an  actress. 

Auctioneer's  Qlft,  The.    A  short,  af- 
fecting stonr. 

Bad  Boy's  Diary,  A.    He  would  be  a 
prestidigitator. 

Blind  Man's  Testimony,  The.  A  short 
Scripture  story. 

Charity  Qrinder  and  the  Postmaster- 
Qeneral.    A  humorous  mistake. 

Cowboy's  Sermon,  The.   Some  Scrip- 
ture truths  plainly  stated. 

Come  and  be  Shone.      Humorous  ac- 
count of  a  lively  bootblack. 

Daniel  Pertton's  Ride,  by  Albion  W. 
Tourgee.    A  thrilling  incident. 

Defence  of  the  Bride,  The.    A  strong 
dramatic  story. 

Death  Bridge  of  the  Tay,  The,  by 
Will  Carleton.    A  stirring  story. 

Famished  Heart,  A.    A  story  worth 
repeating. 

Oets  Dhere,  by  Charles  Pollen  Adams. 
Homely  truths  in  German  dialect. 

How  Ben  Fargo's  Claim  was  Jumped. 
An  interesting  frontier  incident. 

A  popular  bit  of  Scotch  dia- 


Llttle  Chariie's  Christmas.    A  ^ 

theHc  Christmas  story. 
Nathan  Hale,  the  Martyr  Spy.    / 

dramatic  incident  of  the  Revolution 
New  Series  of    Census  Questiofff 

Humorous. 
Noses.  A  boy's  composition.  Amusing 
O'Grady's  Qoat.    Irish  dialect.    Hu 

morous. 
Packet  of  Letters,  A.    Clever  humot 
Pilgrimi^The,  by  Chauncev  M.Depew 

A  tribute  to  the  New  England  fatners. 
She  Uked  Him  Rale  Weel.     Pleasing 

Scotch  dialect. 
Sqnarest  Un  Among  'Em,  The.     A 

touching  newsboy's  story. 
St.    Martin  'and    the    Beggar,    by 

Margaret  E.  Sangster.    For  Sunday 

schools. 
Tastes,  by  James    Whitcomb   Riley. 

Rustic  humor.    Encore. 
Timothv  Horn.  His  unique  courtship. 
Tobe's  Monument.    One  of  the  most 

pathetic   and   popular   stories    ever 

written. 
Two  Christmas  Eves,  by  E.  Nesbit. 

A  dramatic  and  pathetic  poem. 
Volunteer  Organist,  The,  by  S.  W. 

Foss.    Rustic,  pathetic,  and  popular. 
Wanted  to  See  His  Old  Home.  Affect- 
ing story  of  an  old  negro. 
Whistling  Regiment,  The.    An  i» 

ddentoi  theCWilWar.    Popular. 
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4ddreM  to  the  TooUMChe,  by  Robert 
Burns.    Humorous  Scotch  dialect. 

Ballad  of  the  Wayfarer,  by  Robert 
Buchanan.    Pathetic  and  pleasing. 

Beware,  bv  I^nji^ellow.    Lncore. 

Bridget  O  Flanagan.    Irish  humor. 

Cold,  Hard  Cash.    Encore. 

Courting  in  Kentucky.  Rustic,  hu- 
morous, taking;. 

Divided,  by  Jean  Inj^elow.  A  beautiful 
and  pathetic  descriptive  poem. 

Doctor's  Story,  The.    Amusing. 

Dreaa  of  Fair  Women,  A,  by  Tenny- 
son.   Fine  description. 

Drop  of  Water,  The.    Very  dramatic. 

Dumb  Savior,  The.  A  powerful  tem- 
perance story. 

Getting  On.    An  old  man's  reveries. 

Olacler  Bed,  The.  A  thrilling  story  of 
an  Alpine  guide. 

Her  Laugh-  In  Pour  Fits.    Encore. 

How  Unde  Podger  Hung  a  Picture, 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Very  laugh- 
able. 

Jaoqueminot-Ros«  Sunday.  A  pleas- 
ing hospital  incident. 

Joe  5leg.  A  story  of  an  heroic  railroad 
engineer. 

Lady  of  Shalott,  The,  by  Tenn>'8on. 
Popular  with  the  best  readers. 

Lost  Lesson,  The.  A  touching  school 
scene. 


Lecture  by  the  New  Male  Star.    K» 

forts  of  a  female  reporter.  Humorona, 

Mary  Alice  Smith,  by  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley.    A  quaint  story. 

Midnight  in  London.  Vivid  descrip> 
tion  of  the  great  city  by  gas  lig^t. 

Mother's  Mending  Basket.  Adeligbt. 
ful  home  picture. 

Oh,  the  Golden,  Glowfaiff  Morning  I 
For  Easter  day. 

aueer  Boy,  A.    Humorous. 
euben  James.    A  tribute  to  the  coui^ 
age  of  a  sailor. 

Siege  of  the  Alamo.    Patriotic. 

Summerset  Folks,  The.    Encore. 

Swipesey's  Christmas  Dinner.  How 
the  newsboys  **  chipped  in." 

Tobog^n  Slide,  The.  An  embarrass- 
ing situation. 

Tola  of  Mustard  Seed,  The,  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  A  sad  but  bcaatiful 
lesson. 

Tragedy  In  tha  Sanshiae,  A.  Dra- 
matic. 

Tray.  An  interesting  story  of  a  dog's 
brave  deed. 

True  Bostonian  at  Heavca's  Gate,  A. 
Encore. 

Twilight  at  Nazareth.  Fine  descrip- 
tion. 

Warwhom  of  the  Elfings,  bv  William 
Morris.    Beautiful  description. 
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All  Things  Shall  Pass  Away.     An 

interesting  Persian  tale. 

Aunt  Phlins's  Guest.    Spiritual. 

Billy.  Who  wasn't  good  like  his  bro- 
ther Daniel. 

Boys  Wanted.    A  good  piece  for  bo>-s. 

Bridget's  Soliloquy.  Dialect.  Enter- 
taining. 

Casualty,  A.  Touching  story  of  a 
bootblack. 

Condensed  Telegram,  The.    Humor. 

Coachln|f  the  Rising  Star.  A  striking 
lesson  m  dramatic  elocution. 

Doctor's  Story,  The,  by  Bret  Harte. 
A  touching  incident  of  the  Civil  War. 

Bariy  Start,  An.  A  minister's  pro- 
gramme not  completely  carried  out. 

iBIopement  in  '75.  A  stirring  love 
story  of  the  Revolution. 

Fortunes  of  War,  The.  A  sad  story 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Following  the  Advice  of  a  Physician. 
Very  amusing. 

Getting  Acquainted.    Encore. 

He  Worried  About  It,  by  S.  W.  Foss. 
Droll  humor. 

Hullo.    Cheering.    Very  popular, 

I  Will  Not  Leave  You  Comfortless. 
A  pathetic  tale  of  mountain  life. 

Joeiar.    Countrv  courtship.    Encore. 

Judy  O'Shea  Sees  Hamlet.  She  de- 
scribes the  play  in  true  Irish  fashion. 

Uttle  Margery.     Childhood's  faith 


Little  Busy  Bees.    How  they  gather 

honey  at  a  church  fair. 
Me  and  Jim.   Rustic  characterization; 

pathetic,  strong. 
Millais's  **  Huguenots.*'    A  pathetic 

love  story  of  the  eve  of  St.  Bartliolo* 

mew. 
Naughty   Kltt>    Clover.     For  Uttk 

girls. 
Not  in  the  Programme.  Ana&cting 

incident  in  the  life  of  an  actress. 
Obstructive  Hat  in  the  Pit.    Veiy 

amusing. 
Perfect  Wife,  The.  A  valuable  lesson. 

Suited  for  church  fairs. 
Poor  Rule,  A.  Encore. 
Rajput  Nurse,  A,  by  Edwin  Arnold, 

A  thrilling  Eastern  story. 
Riding  on  a  Rail.    Amusing  Hcidents 

on  a  train. 
Skimpsev.     A  thrilling  and  pathetic 

story  of  a  horse  jockey. 
Song  of  the  Market  Plaoe.    A  power- 
ful picture  of  poverty,  pity,  musiCi 

and  charity. 
Tale  of  Sweethearts,  A,  by  George  R. 

Sims.    A  thrilling  heart  story.    Dia* 

lect. 
Their  First  Spat.    A  young  couple's 

first  ouarrel.     Humorous. 
Uncle  Noah's  Ghost.  How  he  searched 

for  and  found  it.    Amusing. 
Wedding,  The,  by  Southey.  Tlie  < 

side  oTthe  picture. 
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•.by  Jen 


elLJa, 


»,  Tho.VPrannjIsCopp^e. 

BMrothMl,  TIm,  b)'  Rudvird  Kipling. 

Difficulty  ol  choosing.    Humorou*. 
Bridal  of  Malahldc,  Tha.   Hctolc  and 

C^ve,  by  Rabcrl  Brovin\ag.   Very  dn- 

CsDlemnnit.     Rillccitoiu  of  >  laiy 

CiDUlai  the  Bar,  byTena^ion.    One 

Cry  In  lb*  DaritacH,  Thc-Tbe  Sen- 


Papa  Waa  Slunpad. 


H'lnriticni,  Tbia.    Encnre. 

Har  Psrfacf  Lover.  Encore. 
lUliaii'a  View*  of  the  Labor  Qoea. 

Una.  DialFcl  Humorous.. 
Lrdla'*  RIda.    An  incirttnl  of  the  Bril- 

1sh  occupaKon  of  Philadelphia. 


ShoetnaKer's  Seat 

Ah  Vet's  Chriatnaa.  A  fathrllc  ttory 
Ws  Enough  Pan lly.  A,  A  Utile  boy's 
Bf  lh«  Alma.  A  aloryot  Scotch  hero- 
[teacoD'a  Week,  The.  Good  for  mlr 
Eaater  with  Parap*. 


.  _.lv  palhellc  Easier  stoi^. 
Fall  In  1    For  G.  /    - 
Pale  of  Sir  John 

pathetic  poem  of - -,. 

Oawk'aErrwit  and  What  Cna'O't.i 

A  very  amusineslorydnne  in  Scotch, 
Hafar.    A  diamatic  picture  of  the  de- 

naTIureofHaearfrom  Abrahnm  'stent. 
tfrltla.  AstionKSIotyof thepoirerof a 

Hilda'!  Uttla  Hood,  by  Hjatmer  Hjonh 

Boyeson.    A  pleasinR  poem. 
HI*  SUlar.     Encore. 
KuDt,  The.    A  spirited  description. 
JoBB  of  Arc'i  Farawdl.     Lolly  and 

Jock  Johiistofl.  the  Tinkler.    A  slory 

of  love  Bnrt  chivalry. 
Leapo'ur  Mfahapa.  Aslold  byanold 

UtUe  Black  Phil.  A  touching  Incident 

ofthe  Civil  War. 
LMt  Pappj.  TbOi  A  humoroiu  poem. 


AdTloe  to  an  Acur.    j 

iders  and  acton. 

Old  Cuteen,  The.    A  mother's  atoty 

Old  Vote  far  "  Younc  Monlar."  AM. 
Overboard,     I^theiic  dscription  of  a 


Revenjie.  The.  by  Tennyson.    Ad  b» 

Seaweed.  A  beautiful  fanciful  poem. 
5lr  HnEo's  Choice.    A  strong  storyof 

Sisterly  Scheme,  A.  How  a  young 
girlsupplanted  herqidereister.  Very 

S^^Mdc-a  Db]'.    Irish  dialect. 
Stranded   Bagfa,   Tbe,     A  pleaataqr, 

Thar  Waa  Jim.    Pathetic. 

That  Sagar-PIna  Tree.  ForchlldrcM 

Two  Oentlanicin  of  Kentnckr.    FiM 

Uneartain  l>ledUe<  An.    Encore. 
Uoroflatered  Recnrd.  An.    A  negrc 

)ocfey-a  story  of  a  mad  race. 
What  Else  Conld  He  Do  T    Encore. 
Whinle>B  Welcome.  A  Jolly  Irish  piece. 
Woman'!  Carwr.    Clever  humor. 
Worae  Than  Marriage.    Encore. 

Selections— No.  22 

Marnerite.      For    Decontion   Day, 

Mr.  Kri!  Krlosle.  by'Or.  S.WeirMI^ 

Mr.  Po'tU'  Stor»,"^y  MaiTA'deler.  M™. 
Putts  curbs  her  husband's  tendency  ta 

Mv  Double  end  Hrw  He  Undid  Ma,  bf 

Myfterlons  Portrait,  Tbe.  Amusing. 
My  Vesper  Song.  Parts  to  be  sung. 
Not  Ashamed  of  Rldicala.    An  eicet 

ienl  bo,*-  *l<,rj-. 
Old  Wife,  The.    Palhetlc. 
On  the  Other  Train.    Very  patbetl* 

Rol^'hi^li'el'ty.    Amusing, 
Scallywag.     Tiaches  a  Rood  lesson. 
Soul  of  tbe  Violin.    A  strong,  pathetic 

Teacher's  Diadem,  The.   Appropriate 

Teadilna  a  Sunday-achool  Cloaa.    A 


Wind  and  (ha  Moon,  The,  by  Geoiia 

MacDonaia.    For  children. 
Work,  Woric  Avar.    tpaiTuciive  and 


ShoemaKbw*  a  Dest 

Mil  ot  Braoklliw,  Tha.  How  thty 
uinoaiiced  Uie  end  cf  Ifae  Civil  War. 

BcaaflU  ol  tbe  CotutllBtloa,  by 
Dantcl  Wcbtitr.    Onilarical  lad  pa- 

A  bad  spell  and  lis  multi. 


Selectiona— No.  23 

Literary    Nlsbtmare,   A.    by    Mik 

Tnaln,  Vci)  iuiinv and tbtv poputor. 

'"Eur^u"''Mo.r™;u.!'n''  ^■ 

Now  I'Lay  Ms^Dom  ta'sieep.    A 

Owfhcc  Joe's  Story,'  A  Ulc  of  lk« 

iploit,    HdW  a  Iltt!«  xM 


It  Olamoad,  by  Robeil  Browning. 

Ou'ce  g|  Dcalb,  The,  by  Sir  Walter 

Srvu.    A  »eird  halllc  dncTiption. 
DsMlPauyCat.'nH.    Child  cbarao 

Eu-I    SlEunl'* 

ipirlltd  N^i^^■e 


■e  Chriiim 


Exlcr  EvB  at  Kcrak-Moab.  AtbHIk 
Bucallon  of  Andre,  Vivid  docrip- 
Execution   of    Sydney    Carton,    by 


.Iting;, 

a  of  Qraai  Acthmi.  Tbe,  by 

DanieiWebgier.  Instruct  ive.eloqumt. 
Jbany  Brawn's  Atlempl  to  ProducB 

FracUea,    Vvry  amusing. 

SKoemaKer's  Best 

Art  of  Bookkeeplas,  The,  by  Thorn.-is 
Hood.  A  humurumand  eiceedingly 

BalfadolBeau'bnicade.The.  Ancient 

taleof  hiehu.3ympii  ol  a  rui5l  cenlury. 
Battle  otBaanodtbBni.Tba,   Vivid 

Battle  of  Zaralla,  by  Oulda.    A  thrill- 

inK  pirlure. 
aiiOl  Zeph't  Pwd.    A  mlaer's  Ule. 

Palhelic. 
Cbun  of  Heart,  A.    Rncore. 
Colored  Pbllowphy.    Negro  dialect. 

Hnmorous. 
CMiltaiillui  and  the  LloD,  by  Ceor  - 

CoartUK  ?< 


Bii 


icU'lle  iolks. 


iWhitconb 

Warwick,  tfae  Kln|  Maker,  by'L<nil 
Lj-tloD.    Historic  and  drBrnnllc. 

When  de  Darkey  am  a-WhlMUn'  ia 
■*-  "-'-      *  ^lanlation  song. 

^dlth    Saw   Itob  Itor 


deCo'a 


ily.    Dramatic  and  thrlllini 

-^  K  of  T'aowhcad'f  Bell 

u^ing  Scutch  pmse  plec 

Crlow  Reveaietf  by  Coaeclen 

Daniel  Wibsler.    OratoricaL 


Carver  Doon,  The,  by  R.  D. 

\ery  dra malic. 

Ladj'  Da  Wfarter.  by 

AiExanuci  uamas.  A  eniesome  talc. 
t^relKa  Views  at  lb*  SUtue. 
Thoughts  suRResli-d  to  the  knml- 
ItranW   on  fit^I   sccinu    Barthnlili  a 

OeMlnBtheR'lihf  Starl.Vy  T^-  Hni. 
land.  E-ctUcnt  advice  to  vnuuK  men. 

Hew  the  La  Kue  Stake*  Vftn  LoM. 
A  tonchlns  and  Ihrillinit  story  of  the 
rescue  of  ■  chBd    iron)    under  the 


MIM    ( 

w  mdow.    H  umorous . 
When  I  Waa  a  Boy,  by  Eugene  Field 

Plessins  memories  of  boybo^. 
Whan  the  UffatOoesOul.    Whol» 

•WhMlof'v'h^,  n»!'  Cheer'  to  Ibl 

heavy  bdcn. 
Wreck  of  ••  Tbe   ttottban  Bdta," 

by  Edwin  Arnold.     A  tale  oftLk 

Selections — No.  24' 

Incident  at  the  Preocb  Caap,  ibt 

Talhetic  and  dramatic. 
John  Brown's  Body.    An  incident  oj 

Ihe  Civil  War. 
mamny    Gets    the   Boy    to   llii^.^ 

misi  Bya's  vidt  to  the  Ogia.    A 


Oriiwi-tcnpeat    ol    Luicme,    Tba 

Point    Sublime,    Colondo    CaBoa. 

Loriyand  i in prpssive  description. 
Rock-B-bv    Lady,   Tbe,    by    Eugens 

Field.  A  pleasing  songforlillle  folks. 
School-boys'  Strike,  liy    B.  I.  Bur- 

delte.    V'ery  amusing. 
Seeto'Tblnja.by  EugeneField.    Bcd- 

SpcHIni    Bee    at    ADsef'a<    by  Bm 


Tribute  to  Our  Hoaorad  I] 

H.W.  Beeeher.  Oiatoric 
Waahlocton's      Addreaa 

Treopa.  Palrlolic  ••"*  >"■ 
WbrnSaouBKAay. 

licking  btunet     Ni 
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.^e  aad  the  Thinker,  The.  Hunior- 
eus. 

Back  la  War  Days.  An  inspiring^ 
atory(oT  Decoration  Day. 

Calf  Path,  The.  Amusin^j;  and  sug- 
gtstive. 

CBryaanthemum,  The.  Clever  hu- 
mor. 

C«ba  Ubre,  by  Joaquin  Miller.  Spain's 
cruelty  and  injustice  set  forth. 

Heath    off    Robespierre,   by    George 

•     Lippard.    Dramatic  and  realistic. 

IfMayed  in  Transmission.    How  an 

-   unruly  tongue  blocked  an  importunt 

.    message. 

'Dr.  Lanyon's  Narrative.  Dramatic 
extract  from  Dr.  JekyI  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

Czaoution,  The.  An  exciting  story  of 
My  Lord  Tomnoddy.    Humorous. 

extending  Credit.    Encore. 

Piddle  Told,  The.  A  touching  story 
of  a  convict's  liberation. 

Picht  with  the  Aurochs,  The.  A 
tnrilhng  tale  of  cruelty,  heroism, 
and  love,  from  **  Quo  Vadis." 

Pianigin  to  RannTgan.  An  cxceed- 
isgly  clever  bit  of  Irish  humor. 

Prom  the  Vailev  o'  the  Shadder. 
Affection  for  a  kitten  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

Qnad  Advance,  The.  Heroic  inci- 
dent of  the  Civil  War. 

He  Understood.    Encore. 


How  June  Pound  Maasa  Llnkun.    A 

very  jtathetic  piece. 
I  Qo  Flshi  n ' .    fi  umorous. 
Kind's     Decree,    The.       Norselaa4 

chivalry*    A  fine  poem. 
"Jttle    Buffler'a    Alarm,    The.     A 

touching  story  of  the  Kaffir  War. 
Little  Visiter,  A.    For  young  folks. 
My  Last  Duchess,  by  Kobeit  Brown* 

mg.    A  strttiig  narrative  poem. 
Nigrnt,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome.    Beauti- 
ful description. 
Offfferingr   lor  Cuba,  An.    A   Ule  of 

Spanish  cruelty. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Touisaant 

L'Ouverture.    A  strong  prose  selee> 

tion. 
'Ostler  Joe,  by  George  R.  Sims.    A 

story  of  unfaltering  love. 
Practical  Regeneration.  An  cxceneaft 

church  selection. 
Recessional,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.    A 

beautiful  spiritual  poem. 
Rizpah,  by  Tennyson.    Strongly  dra> 

matic. 
Settin*    up  with    Peray  McKeafr 

From  "The  l^timcrs.'^ Clever  Scotdi 

humor  for  church  occasions. 
Stop  Yer  Kickin*.    Full  of  cheer. 
What's  the  Difference?    Encore. 
Widow  Mysie,  The,  by  Robert  Biw 

chanan.    A  fine  piece  of  humor. 
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Attar  the   Fourth  of  July.    Young 

America's  appreciation  of  ln<lei>en(l- 

ence  Day. 
Avalanche  of  Drugs,  An.    Very  hu- 
morous. 
Battle  of  Dundee,  The.    A  humorous 

incident  of  the  Boer  War. 
Battle  of  Manila.    A  vivid  iM>etic  de- 

scrii)ti<)n. 
Billy,  He*s  in  Trouble.    Droll  humor. 
Black  Death  of  Bergen,  The,  by  Lonl 

Dufferin.     A  weird  .N'orse  tale. 
IBbII  of  Bashan,  A.    Dramatic  story  of 

a  Mexican  rancher. 
Cavalry   Charge,    The.      A  stirring 

martial  p<>cm. 
Corporal  Dick's  Promotion,  by  Connn 

Do\le.     Intensely  diamalic  and  pa- 
thetic. 
Dave  Flint's  Temptation.    A  strong 

temiK-raine  st«'iv.     Sn»trh  <lialect. 
Emir  s  Game  of  Chess,  The.  A  strong 

oriental  tale. 
Every-day  Case,  An.  A  pathetic  story 

of  real  lile. 
Happy  Farmer,  The.    Droll  humor. 
How   Christmas   Came    to   Crappy 

^hute.     Heioic  and  pathetic  story 

of  a  mwslviv. 
Hew  the  Captain  5aved  the  Day. 

Patriotic  and  palhctn-. 
Mew  thev  5topped  the  Run,  bv  An- 

thony  Hope.  Exciting  run  on  a  bank. 


His  Finish.    A  good  golf  story. 
Indian  Attack,  The.  A  thri.'ing  rescue 
I  Yunder  Yy  ?    German  humor. 
Lucky  Jim.     A  convict's  sad  experi* 

ence. 
Lullaby,  by  Taul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 

Sleep  song.     Negro  dialect. 
Mission  of  a  Song,  The.  Descriptive, 

religious,  teiuler. 
My  Sweetheart.    Pleasing. 
Ole  Mlstis.     A  pathetic  and  thrllliax 

story  of  the  race  track. 
Organist,  The.    Impressive  and  toach* 

ing. 
Reasonable  Doubt,  A.     Tn  which  a 

jur>-nian  tiisiovcisthat  a  long-lost  son 

IS  being  tried  for  his  life. 
Ride  by  Nignt,  The.  A  thrilling  story 

of  the  Civil  Wf.r. 
Rock  and  the  Sea,  Tlie.  Eloquent  do> 

scription. 
Story  the  Doctor  Told.  The.  A  strong 

tale  of  a  mother's  selt-sacrifice. 
Sunset,  by  Shelley.  A  sublime  descrip> 

tion. 
Thanksgiving  Quest,  The.  A  strong, 

pathetu:  Thanksgiving  story. 
That  "  Fellow  "  Who  Came  on  Sott- 

days.    Humorous.    Encore. 
When  de  Co'n  Pone*8  Hot.     Bright 

an<l  cheery.    Dialect. 
When  Pa  Begiaa  to  Sknira. 

morous. 
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At  the  TelcplioiM.  The  feminine  side 
of  a  delicious  conversation. 

Belinda's  Sho|>pinff.    Encore. 

BrlUnnia  to  C<Mttinbia.  Anglo-Ameri- 
c  -li  fricndbhip  expressed  in  verse,  by 
Rritain's  l\>et- laureate. 

Brother  Peesley's  Mistake.  Mono- 
lo>;ue.  Funnv  all  throu^j:!!,  but  espe- 
cially at  the  close. 

Confessloaal,  The.  How  a  woman's 
love  turned  to  hate.  Strone,  drama- 
tic verse.     Much  in  demand. 

Cy  Pringle's  Detective  Experience. 
Runic  humor,  with  a  quaint  cli- 
max. 

Dat  Tine  Honey  Got  Los*.  Negro 
dialect.    Unusually  funny. 

Doil'a  Funeral,  The.  Told  by  a  child. 
Very  touching. 

Rlusive  Ten-Dollar  Bill.  The.  Funny 
stt>ry  of  a  farmer  and  a  typewriter. 

PlaffffinflT  of  the  Cannon'  Ball,  The. 
A  railroad  story,  with  a  strong 
climax. 

Qift  He  Got  from  Mose,  by  Will  Car- 
leton.  Tells  of  the  curing  of  a  mean 
man. 

Oolnff  of  the  White  Swan.  The.  A 
Canadian  incident  in  Sir  dilbert  Par- 
k*»r's  stroncT  stvle.     \'erv  iKipnlnr. 

How  Uncle  Brewster  Was  Too  Shifty 
for  the  Tempter.  One  of  Geor^'C 
Ade's  Miimitable  fables. 


Hunchback  PoUle.    A  circus  childn 

pathetic  stor>'. 
V  I  Can  Be  By  Her.    Stuttering  verK 

Very  novel  and  laugh  provoking. 
L<etla  Humpy  Jeem.    Italian  dialect. 

Pathetic. 
Lo>  e  of  Berenice,  The.    From  Wilsoa 

Harrett's     "  Sign     of     the    Cross.** 

Poweriul. 
Making  of  An  Outlaw,  The,  by  S.  R. 

Crot  keit.     Tragedy  rarelv  well  done. 
Mrs.  Casey  at  the   Euchre  Pnrty. 

Side-splitting  Irish  monologue. 
Mrs.  Puffer's  Silver  Weddfaif.    Ex- 
ceptional monologue. 
Old  Rooter,    The.     Base  ball  vense. 

Strikes  a  popular  chord.    Resembles 

'*  Casev  at  the  Bat." 
One-Eye  Pete  Neaffie's  Parrot.    How 

a  wicked  (*arrot  got  religion. 
Opportunltv  spealcs.    Eccentric 

poetry,  but  full  of  meat. 
Peach  Pie.     II  umorous  prose  encore. 
Retort    Dis-Courteoas,   The.     Reil 

Irish  wit  in  verse. 
Sary   Emma's    Photographs.     Tht 

'*  camera  fiend  "  in  humorous  verse. 
Song    for    Bed-Time,     A.      Lullaby 

verses,  full  of  pen*iment. 
Stubby's    Bouquet.    Pathetic    bit  ol 

slum  life 
Unprofitable     Servant,     An.      'fhs 

touching  story  of  au  everyday  hero. 


Best  Thin^./*  from  Best  Author./* 

Volumey  I  to  9  Now  Esstied 


Each  volume  is  composed  of  three  numbers  of  Shoemaker** 
issued.  Each  volume  is  composed  of  three  numbers  of  Shoemaker'* 
Best  Selections,  in  the  order  of  their  issue.  They  are  so  arranged  with 
indexes  and  classifiealiuns  of  selections,  authors,  etc.,  as  to  make  this 
the  best  collection  of  choice  readings  ever  published.  These  volumes 
are  not  only  valuable  for  reading  and  recitation  purposes,  and  for  use 
as  school  readers,  but  containing  as  they  do  the  best  productions  from 
the  most  prominent  Knglish  aid  American  authors,  they  are  a  veritable 
encyclopedia  of  literature.  They  are  a  small  library  in  themselves, 
and  as  such  will  prove  a  most  desirable  addition  to  any  collection. 

600  pages,  each,  $1.50. 

^./^fy^Si'KciAL.— For  a  limited  lime  we  are  offering  the  full  set  of  nfne 
volumes,  put  up  in  a  neat  and  durable  box,  at  the  special  price  <»f$9. 
the  regular  price  would  be  $13.50. 
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